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ELOCUTION. 



•Id. assert ration docent liter "^"^ confirrnat 
consuetudo legendi et loquendi* CIC. 

MUCH declamation has been empbyed tor 
convince the world of a, very plain truth, that td 
be able to speak well is an ornamental and use- 
ful accomplishment. Without the laboured 
panegyrics of ancient or modern orators, the im- 
portance of a good elocution is sufficiently ob- 
vious. Every one will acknowledge it to be of 
some consequence, that what a man has hourly 
occasion to do, should be done well. Every 
^private company, and almost every public as- 
seinblys afford opportunities of remarking the 
difference between a just and graceful, andafaul- 
ty and xinnatural elocution ; and there are few 
persons who do not daily experience the advan- 
tages of the farmer, and the inconvencies of 
the latten The great difficulty is, jnot to prove 
that it is a desirable thing to be able to read and 
speak with propriety, but to point out a practi* 
cable and ^asy method by which this aecom* 
plishment may be. acquired. 



ZLOCVnOK* XI 

Follow nature, is certainly the fundamental 
bwof Oratory, without a regard to whicb,aU oth- 
er rules will only produce affected declamation, 
not just elocution : And some accurate observ- 
ers, judging, perhaps, from a few, unlucky spe- 
cimens of modern eloquence, have coi)cluded" 
that this is the only law which ought to be pre- 
scribed ; that all artificial rules are useless ; and 
that good sense^ And a cultivated taste; are the 
only requisites/ to form a good public speaker. 
But it is true, in the art of speaking, as well as 
in the art of living, that general precepts are of 
little use till they are unfolded, and applied to 
particular cases. To, discover and correct those 
tones, and l^abits of speakings which are gross 
deviations from na^ture^ and as far as_ they pre- 
vail must destory all propriety and grace of ut- 
terance.!^ dtBd tQ acquire a habit of rf^ding, or 
speaking) vp^n every occasion, in a manner 
suited to the pature of the pubj^et, and the kind 
of discourse or .writing to be delivered, whether 
it be narrative, didactic, or argumentative, ora- 
lorial, coloquial, d^scritive, or pathetic j must 
be the result of much attention and labor. And 
there can l^ no reaeion to doubt, that, in passing 
through that course of exercise which is neces- 
sary ix]|«prder to attain this end, muph as8istan<?e 
may he derived from instruction. What are 
rules or lessons. fpr acquiring this or any other 
art,, but the observations of others, collected in- 
to a narrow compass, and digested in a natural 
Qffder^ lor the direct ion of the unexperienced 






ajidiuq^rae^milaanier ? And whft(i3 theve in 
theartof apeakuig^. whic}i should render it i&* 
cap&hie 4^ reeeiviag'akl iT(Ha precepts ? 

SKSsmmia tb^ ; thai • the acqweition of the 
art of speakings liic^' aU^ other practical ^rtSf 
ma^ be facilitated by^ rules, I proceed to Uy be- 
fore my rea^kecgy in a pljain didactio form^ such 
rules respJBfcwg-eldoutioii, a»aii^)ear best adap(r 
ed to form a-eorreet^fid graceful speaker. 
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Ar.QOQP Att|d«da4i«e»:C0liSiitl Ifr- giVihg^V 
blear aod full • utterance to - iM eneVerar sl^ple> 
afid^ coinplejt^ scmnd^ l^e^ liattir^' of theses' 
sounds^ ther^fom-o[tfgfa^ttf:b6''w^I Ofiderfi^ 
and mttch pakisf'sbotild^ be ta)^4o <Bfl^ye^ aiK(l- 
correct thoseftiiitts in atticBlati^s i^hidhftbcmgb' 
often aseribed to sMtfe d^^t^ iii^ the^oi^tt of^ 
speech} a¥^ genefftHji^liM^Oilsequi^niD&'ofittfi^ 
temkm OF badeicati^l^. Mttli5^of thesei rcs^j^iecf ' 
th&8ouiid]ngiof'^^9^0ttl.M;9f^ Soiaie'cUxiide' 
pronoimc^ thd^l^t^fr'^^otlMf^ii^thfe simple 
saii^ids ^t^9a!iii^\x^x^ihi j^ijf^otliws^^feiierftfiy^ 

omit the aspirate ^« lliesi^ faults iii^y 6^ ioor^ i 

r4Qt^fbyvmdli»g^;i»«td^ I 

Wi>.to*«peaHHe f^^ aiid by^gwtfd^ 

iug against them ia familuu: oenversatioiL 

■ - i 



OniER defects in artictlilation regard the com- 
plex sounds, and consist in a confused and clut- 
tering pronunciation of words. The most effec- 
tual methods of conquering this habit, are, to 
read aloud, passages chosen for that purpose 
(such fpr instance as abound with long and un- 
usual words^ or in which many short syUables 
come together) and to read, at certain stated 
times, ^much slower than the sense and just 
speaking would require. Almost all persons, 
who have not studied the art of speaking, have 
a habit of uttering their words so rapidly, that 
this latter exercise ought generally to be made 
use of for a considerable time at first : for where 
there is a uniformly rapid utterance, it is abso- 
lutely impossible that there should be strong 
emphasis, natural tones, or any just elocution. 

Aim at nothing higher, till you can read dis* 
thictly and deliberately. 

IfEARN to speak slow, all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places. 



RtTLE 

Ijef your pronunciation he bold and forcible. * 

AN insipid flatness and languor is an iimost 
universal fault in readingr and . ^swtk public 

B 



' speakers often suffer their words lo cbrop ftmn 
their lips with such a faint and feeble nttercmce^ 
that they appear neither to understand or feel 
what they say themselves, nor to have any de- 
sire that it should be understood or felt by their 
audience. This is a fundamental fault : a speak- 
er without energy, is a lifeless statue. 

In x)rder to acquire a forcible manner of pro- 
nouncing your woriois, inure yourself while read* 
ing to draw in as much air as your lungs can 
contain with easCi and to expel it with vehe- 
mence, in uttering those sounds which require an 
emphatical pronunciation ; read' aloud in the 
open air, and ' with all the exertion you can 
xcommand ; preserve your body in an erect atti* 
tude while you are speaking ; let all the conso* 
natit sounds be expressed with a full impulse or 
percussion "of the breath, and. a forcible action 
of the orgins employed in forming them ; and 
let all the v^wel sounds have a full and bold ut- 
terance^. Practise these rules with perseverance, 
tillyouharve acquired strength and energy of 
sjpSecB. 

Birr in observing this rule, beware of running 
into the extreme of vociferation. Wo« find this 
fault chiefly among those, who, in contempt 
and despite'^ of all rule and propriety, are deter- 
mined to command the attention of the vulgar. 
These are the speakers, who, in Shakspeare's 
phrase, " offend the judicious hearer to the soul, 
; by tearing a passion to. rags, to very tatters, to 
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split the ^ar$ of the groundlings." Cicero com^ 
pares such speakers t6 cripples who get on horse- 
back because they cannot walk : they bellow, 
because they cannot spealw 

RULE III, 

Acquire a compass dnd 'variety in the height of 

your voice. 

THE monotony so much complained pf in 
public speakers, . is chiefly owing to the neglect 
of this rule. They generally content them- 
selves with one certain key/ which they employ 
on all occasions and on every subject : or if they 
attempt variety, it is only in proportion to the 
number of their hearers, and the extent of the 
place in which they speak ; ima,gining, that 
speaking in a high key. is the same thing as 
speading loud ; and pot observing, that whether 
a speaker shall be heard or not, depends more 
upon the distinctness and force with which he 
utters his words, than upon the height at which 
he pitclxj|^ his voice. 

But it is an essential qualification* of a good 
flipeaker, to be able to alter the height, as well^ 
as the strength and the tone of his voice, as oc- 
casion requires. Different species of sp€teiking 
require different heights of voice. Nature in 



xvi EiiOCtmoJr. 

^tracts^ us to relate a Btory» to isiupport an ar|^tl- 
merit, to' command a servant, to utter exclama- 
tions of anger or tage, and to pour forth lamen* 
tatidns ana sorrows, not only with diflferenft 
tones, but different elevations of voice. Men at 
diiiereiit ages of life, and in different sitations, 
Epeak in very different keys. The vagrant, 
when he begs ; the soldier, when he gives the 
wotd of ' cbmmarid ; the ws(tchman, when he 
announces the hour of the night ; the sovereign, 
when h^ is^es his edict ; the senator, when he 
harrangues ; the lover, when he whispers hrs 
tender tale, do not differ more in the tones 
which they use, than in the key in which they 
speak. Reading and speaking, therefore, in 
which all the variations of expression in real life 
«,re copied, must have continual variations in the 
height of the voice. 

To acquire the power of changing the key on 
which you speak at pleasure, accustom yourself 
to pitch your voice in different keys, from the 
lowest to the highest notes you can command. 
JMany of these would neither be proper nor a- 
^reeable in speaking; but the exercise will 
?>;ive you such a command of voice, as is scarce- 
ly to be acquired by any other method. Hav- 
ing repeated this experiment till you can speak 
vvith ease at several heights of the voice ; read, 
as exercises on this rule such compositions as 
*iave a variety of speakers, or such as relate dia- 
logues ; observing the height of voice which is 
proper to each, and endeavoring to change them 
as nature directs. 
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Pronoiince your *w'ord^^itn pfophef^,^a^^ fn^.>n 

gance.^ .• 

I^cis .' potiieasjt' tOiiije vj^im /any .^aijidardj iby' - 
whifiti Abe; ipj(t>pi:i0!5y! of jpifoiraricialioii. niay.) feb 
det^mm^fiv fMereoi^ieii tjf leariiing, in^attenipt' • 
ii^ito :mak^ t^hi^ etytmotogrf df? worrcl* thia euI© o f ' 
pronunciation^.oflati pmiiou^e£r.WQfKl& iu a man- ; 
ner„ >vili(Jh briflga iipoa' theBii tte charge^ of affec- 
tation i^nd ipiadiatttr^* ijMep?^intenijofvfbOf:\^^ v 
notwit^t^Bdkig aU'their(pb(^t(^'>^^S8«;^f2;aai^^^ 
so miiu^h of their pro vinoialdiakcfe, i?r commit 
stu3h errors both io spaaJii^ig} audi wntiagr us t^y : 
eicc|u4e tb«m.Xromfthe;I>oiiOB:o6Ji6^3g*th^^ /^ 

ar4 of a<(^qura^^ pro»u»majUt>0r. t -Wier alnmlct pear-i< 
baps look , -fip* this^ ^twwterii joulji amoeg ( thosei^^' 
wio ^Uiaite these two character*, ai:id vvvitkcin;^ ?■'- 



coTiffiqjL^fisfi U^d^^&immt^ troB ieammg:, com.- 

att6J)tiQii to:ju<di.mo(feb> aaiid aire^intereour^ 
with itliMB^ poUtQ woridf are the best goards agamet 
the.jp^i^Uarities -and^y^lgaTisniis of provincial di- 
ale^^i: JS'hosa whixdi) re^ct Ihe promiBcl&lion^ 
of words are iimumoca^ie. Some hH the ;pirkijc^ 
pal of them are : omitting the aspirate A where it 
ought to be used, andii^jr^.ii;kg.it where there 
should be none ; confounding and interchanging 
the 7; and w ; pronouncing the dmhthong ou like 
au or like ooy and the^owfef ^4we oi or e s and 
cluttering many consonants together without re- 
gaF4h^;tite'*rdA/^efe^ These fiiiSls? and P dthars 
of the>6imie'iiM;vdre^* ^^'Hte^ t?6i*ecled in^ the 
pronunciation of a geiillteviSaif who is supposed 
to have seen too much of the worlds. to, i:€tliain 
theJpi^CfUBtitifieaf of the^dMitrt iri^A^ 
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dTHERE J9a n«€|e^ii^ f^r i^ifidireictioii^ , k- 
cause. ip«j^ ^pf«k£^ 

an4 R?daattQ mpd^ of ^cfHitlng ymtd^^^ i9ijv[^H 
down ias f^ i;^l^v ftM th^ *?«e»^W® 8lw>uW becAst t 
as j^r ti|(^3^af ds af<;p08sy>le;f a ,rulQ which hw 



no .f aitnilRtioiii in tbe coiistme^iofri ^4Mf the 1^^ ; 
glid^ langoage^^ or k^ ttm- lam&^of ^horBMHy^ ^ IK 
ac€»iiliiig words^ the gen^ial ^0Ml6m aiid & godd ' ' 
earare theJhesl^idfeS'ti only Uj may lie 6b«fertt^* 
ed thait accent $hoi]}d be r^gQIkted^ hoMiy lE^iily 
arUti!airyjinilestqrc^qua^t]tyv btU: by ^JOie-iiumb^'; •-' 
andjmtoreiofithe/niiaplefx^ < '^ • />// r 
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of a s^tence> shews m what manner one idea ipi.. > 
c<mne^ed with» and rises out of another, marks 
the several clauses of ajsent^nge, gives to every 
part its proper soundr and" thus conveys to the . 
mmdof the reader the full import of the whole. 
It is in the power of eltipbiidaic£ make long and' 
complex sentences appear intelligible and per- 
spimiftuaAodBli^ fpisrthis -parpo«e His^Hece^sa^^,^^' 
that the reailec^ sfadfild^fad: pdrft^y ^iic%u^!>nted 
with the exact constructipn and full meai|ing'o£ 
eveey se&tetn^ #hk% %^ "^yemt^^. ' ""Withouf tl^'^ 
it ift>ira^S6ib}ei<^^^hoi64nfi6eti«)nii aiid Varia- 
tions t» the vbloe, c«W«h hatwe • j'f^mr^i ^hd 
it ii for wfrrtt rf tMs'pti^VioUs' ^tud/,- Wo^e'lj^r^ ' 
haps tbJtoffoin^anlf dther ca\is», thi^i^^'sd dffe '' 
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on hearperso»s read vnth an improper emphas 
(Jr. with np emphasis at Ml^ that is \vith a 3tu{: 
mojQotoaT* JAuc^ s^^dy and pains are. Jieces ^ 
ry , in acquiring : the ; b»bit pf just arid fbrp^t)le p^ 
nunciatioh ; and it can only lie the eflfect of clo 
atlention and long practieer to^be abre, vnth 
mere glance of -the eg^^to Beada4y)pi©ae wil 
good -emphasis andgQod disorsficm* 






It: is anothei office of Eonphasis toBxpress th 
opposition between the .several ;paits4)f aser 
tence, where the sftyle ia, pointed and antitbeti 
cal. Pope's Essay onJVIan, and his Moral Es 
says, and the Proverbs of Solomon, will fnrnis! 
many proper exercises in thi^ species of speak- 
ing. In some sentenoesthe antithesis is double, 
and even treble ; these must be expressed in 
reading, by a very distinct emphasia' on. each 
part of the opposition. The following, inslfeices 
are of this kind : 

Anger may glance into the bresaft of a wife^ man ; bwt reds 
only i» the bolbm of fools. 

An angry man who fuppredes his pafiion, thinks worfe 
than he {peaks : and sn ^gry roan that will chidei fpeaks 
wtbrfe than he thinks. 

^ ' * ^ 

Better to reign iriHdl, than fervc in heaven. • 
He raif'd a mortal to the fkies ; - 

She brought _an angel down. 

* , ... 

Ettiphafiis likewise serves to express some par- 
ticplar meaning not immediately, arising, irom 
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tKte words, but depending upon the intention of 
the speaker, or some accidental circunistaiice. 
The following short sentence may have three- 
diffi^rent meanings, according to the different 
place of the !Eniphasis : Do you intend to go to 
London this Summer ? 

In order to acquire a habit of speaking with 
a just and forcible emphasis, nothing more is 
pecessary, than previously to study the construc- 
tion, meaning, and spirit of every sentence, and 
to adhere as nearly as possible to the manner in 
which we distinguish one word from another 
in conversation; for in familiar discourse we 
scarcely ever fail to express oiirselves emphatic 
cally, and seldom place the emphasis improper- 
ly* With respect to artificial helps, such as dis- 
tinguishing words and clauses of sentences by 
particular characters or marks ; I believe it will 
always be found, upon trial, tbijt they misled 
instead of assist the reader, by not leaving him 
at full Tiberty to follow his own understanding 
and feelings. 

The most common faults respecting emphasis* 
are, laying so strong an emphasis dk one word 
as to leave no power of giving a particular force 
to other words, which, though not equally, are 
in a certain degree empbatical ; and placing the 
greatest stress on conjunctive particles, and oth- 
er words of secondary importance* These faults 
are strongly characterised lAChurchiirs Censure - 
ofMoasop, 
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With fiudied improprieties of fpcecb 

He foars beyond the hackney critic's reach. 

To epithets allots emphatic ftate, 

Whiift principals, ungrac*d like lacquies wait : 

In ways firft trodden by himi^lf excels, 

And (lands alone in mdeclineables ; 

Conjun6lion, prepofition, adverb join 

To ftarap new vigour on the nervous line;;. 

In monofyllables his thunders roll 

Hjs, she, it, and, we, ye, they, fright- the foul. 

Emphasis is often destroyed by an injudici 
attempt to read melodiously. Agreeable infl 
ions and easy variations of the voice, as far 
they arise from, or are consistent with just spe 
ing are deserving of attention. But-, to sub 
tute one unmeaning tune, in the room of 
the proprieties and graces of good elocutic 
and then to applaud this manner, under the i 
pellation of musical speaking, can only be t 
effect of great ignorance and inattention, or 
a depraved taste. If public speaking vami 
musical, let the words be set to music in recii 
five, that these melodious speakers may no lo 
ger lie open to the sarcasm ; Do you read < 
^ng? if you sing ^^ you sing very ill. Seriousl; 
it is much Jp be wondered at, that this kind ( 
reading, which has so little merit considered ] 
music, and nonid at alt considered as speaking 
should be so studiously practised by many speal 
ers, and so much adrriired by many hearers - 
Can a method *of reading, which is so entire], 
ilifferent from the ustial manner of conversation 
'be natura! a4»d right? Is it possible that uU th 
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i^eties of sentiment, wbieh a Public 6]>^aker 
has occasion to introduce, should be properly 
expressed by^ one melodius tone and cadence, 
' employed alike on ail occasions axui for all pur- 
poses? 
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Atquire ajtnt variety of Pause mid Cadence. 

ONE of the \vorst faults a speaker dm have is 
to make no other pauses thaii ^hajkhiD finds bare- 
ly necessary- for breathing* I know of nothing 
that such a speaker can so properly be compare 
ed to, as an alarum-bell, whiph, when onee «et 
a going, clatters on till the weight that moves it 
is run dowji. W ithout pauses, the sensa must 
always appear confused and obsicure) and often 
be misunderstood ; and the spirit and energy of 
the piece must be wholly lost. 

In executing this part of the office qj^ a speaks 
er, it will by no means be sufficient to attend to 
the poiMs used in printmg ; for these s|re far 
from nuu-king all the pauses which ought to bd 
made in spewing. A mechanical attention to 
these resting-{daces has perhaps be^i one chief 
cause o^inonotony, by leading the reader to a 
uniform sound at every imperfeot breaks 
*nd a uniform cadence ;al ^e? ery full period*"^^ 
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The use of points is to assist the reader in 
cerning the grammatical construction, not to di- 
rect his pronunciation. In reading, it may of- 
ten be proper to make a pause where the printer 
has made none. Nay, it is very allowable for tlie 
sake of pointing out the sense more strongly,pre- 
paring the audiance for what is to follow, or en- 
abling the speaks ^o alter the tone or height of 
the voice, sometimes to make a very consider- 
able pause, where the grammatical construction 
requires none at all. In doing this, however, it 
is necessary that in the word immediately pre- 
ceding the pause, the voice be kept up in such a 
manner as to intimate to the hearer that the sense 
is not completed. Mr. Garrick often observed 
this rule with greal success. This particular ex- 
cdlence Mr. St£rn£ has described in his usual 
sprightly manner. See the following work? 

Book VL Chap. HI. 

' ■* 

Before a full pause, it has been customary in 
reading to drop the voice in a uniform manner ; 
and this has been called the cadence. But sure* 
ly nothing can be more destructive of all propri- 
ety and n^ergy than this habit. The tones and 
heights at the close of a sentence ought to be in* 
finitely diversified^ according to the general na-^ 
ture of the discourse, and the particular con* 
struction and- meaning of the sentence. In plain 
narrative, and especially in argumentation, the 
least attention to the manner in which we relate 
a story, ot siipport an argument in conversation, 
wUL ahofWf thu k iaoidre frequently proper to 



raise the voice than to fall it ^t the end of a sen- 
tence. Interrogatives, where the speaker seems 
to expect an answer, "should almost always be 
elevated at the close, with a peculiar. tone, to in- 
dicate that a question is a&ked. Some sentences 
are so constructed, that the last word require? 
a stronger emphasi^^ tl^ui any of the preceding ; 
whilst others admit ^f heing . closed with a soft 
and gentle sound. Wher0 there is nothing in 
the sense which requires the last sound to be el- 
evated or imphfitical, an easy fall, sul!icent.to 
show that the sense is fimshed^ will be proper. 
And in patlietic piece^i i^spe^^ially those of the 
plaintive, teiider, or solemn kind, the tone of the 
passion will of ter .inquire a stijl lower cadence of 
the voica But before a speaker can be able to 
faU his voice with ptopriety and judgment at tbe^ 
close, of a d^j^ence, lie must be' able to k;eepit 
from falling, and to rais9 ,lt wUb all the variation 
which the sense requires. The best method of cor- 
recting ^ unfform t^dence, is frequently to rep^d 
select sentences; ih Which the stjfle is pointed, and 
frequent antithesis^ 9Lte intt^xxtei; and argu- 
mentp^tiVe jilieibeB) Of such as abound with inter* 
rpgativOT.' r; ^ ; ;^ ^ ' 
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Acqompm^ Jhe Emotion^ andJ^asston$ wA 
ffour %vord,s eaipre^St by . correspondent tor 

\ THEJRE is the language of emotions and p 
sions, as well a^^f ideas. Tp express the lati 
is the peculiar province of words j to express t 
former, nature teaches us to matje u^e of ton< 
looi;s; and gestures. ^yV'h.en ai;g^r, fear, jo 
grief, love, or any oUier^^ctive passipn arises 
our iijindfi, \ye naturally discover it by the ps 
ticujar manner, in which we utter, our words ; 1 
the features <^iF llie couhtep^n^ce, a;nd by -othi 
Welt kiiowri .sigijs.^ j^id even wften we spea 
\yithout any of thq .inore violent, ei^qtiohs, son 
kind of feeling usually accompf^hies pur^ word 
iand this, whateyey it fcfe, hath Jts proper exte 
pit ^xpjressiop- ; Expfessipii,^^^ indeed bee 
so iitti^ kudied'jn pi^bl^^^^ that we seei 

almost to have forgotten t]>e laijguag^ of nature 
hpd^re ready V >ponsider ^^^ to n 

cover it as the laboured arid affected effort of ar 
But Nature is always the s^ihe : and every ji 
dicious imitation of it will always be pleasing. 
Nor caa .a^x^y one. des^ve the app^I^tjon of 
good spe^Jkerf m^eh jtj|§8 pf ^ compiete oratoi 
till to di^tinc( articmation». a good commaQd q 
Yoicerand just ^emphasi^yhe is able to add tbj 
TariQus expri^iaaa fof fpotiQA v^nd^ pa^^on, ,{ 
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To enumerate these expressioris, and describe 
them ill all cheir variations, is impracticable. Atf- 
temuts hiwe been made with some success ta a- 
naly.s8 the Ungaage of ideas ; but tlie language 
of simtim<mt and emotion'has nev^r y^ tt^ 

na!;/i?-'d ; arid pei'hap'fe it-is nbf withm the teach 
of hiiman ability, to write a PhiloSaphiciilGrarrv- 
mar of the passions. Or, if it \yere possible in 
any degVeW io' execute "this diesigh^ I dannot 
thinlc/that ?rmn, sucii a grammar it wdtiicl be 
possible^ for any one t6* instruct hiniseir in thb 
use of the language. All endeavo'in's therefoit? 
to make hie^^Orator^ ty des^crilMng to'tb&h in 
words jthe fh^hner in ^vhich their Vdicei ^cotnte- 
nance, arid hands are to fee employed, irt expres- 
sing the passions, must in my apprehensibh, he 
weak arid ineffecttial. 'A^^' perfiaps, the only 
instruction which can b^ given with advantage 
on this head, is this general one: Observe in 
what manner the several emotions or passipns 
are expressed' in real life, or by those wlro havb 
with great labour and taste acquired a power of 
imitating nature; and accustom yourself either 
to follow the great original itself, or the besl: 
copies you meet with; always, however, " wiih 
this special observace, that you o'jerstepnot the 

MODJi^STy OF nature/* ^ 

In the application of these rules tb practice, in 
order to acquire a just and graceful elocutipn, it 
will be necessary to go through a regular course 
of exercises ; beginiiing with such as are most 
easy, and proceeding by slow steps to such vi$ 



are mtyt^ ^ffflculK. Iri ^ thfe^ ehddcfe of Ibeaie/ the 
practitioner should pa|f a jiisiirlieulftr ait^Mioii to 
his ppevailing defects, whether they regard ar- 
-tidiktioh, CO Q^ maud of Vbie^^, emphasisi dr ' ca- 
dence i and to should coliteiit hims^irvffthf^iie^d- 
ing and speaking with an immediattd tiew to the 
correcting <xf his f\indamental faultiry b6f5&¥€« he 
*in^s at any thitog higher. This ih^y fe^'irte^6iiie 
tibd disafgreeAble j it may require niufcK pfttJ^iice 
and tesrolufion ; but it is the only wajr to succeed. 
For, if Sf ^ari canHot Yi^ad simplfe^ sferttencfes, or 
pMh liari^tiT^, or didactic pieces, with ^ttnct 
afrlicttlation, jibst emphasis^; anct proper f ohes, 
how €?aH he eipectto dd jtf^eic€^ to thestiWitae 
descpfpfidnisi ctf ji<w&try, '6ri}i4 aiiiriaitfed ]^ng«a:ge 
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In performing thiese^ i^xert^^ 
should daily r*Btd aloud' by himselfi' andi as of- 
ten as he has opportunity, under t|ie correction 
'of an Ih^trnctor or l^rietMli Hr shWuld also 'fre- 
'qdetitif' recife cempdsitiotisr'' i^motlfir^ This 
method fia^ several advantages, it' bbliges'&e 



i?peafeer to d^teil upon the Ideiis which be is to 
fexprfess,; and U^reb^f enkbles hira to di^cenl t^^^^ 
partictilai' meaning stiid jTbrfee* and fives' feim a 
previous knowledge of the • several ' iiiltexians, 
e?7iphasis aixd tbnes HvHbti th^ vsrordg require. 
'And 'by tating biif hb ejr4fr¥m'ih^^ in 

'J>art, reii^v^ hiih' froth' ttie' influence of the 
school-boy habit of reading in th^ different key 
and tone from that of conversation i aad gives 
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him greater liberty to, attempt the expressioa pf * 
the countenaiice a^d gie^tiir^. < / 
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It were mmch ta b^ ^jshe^v that all piiblic 
spe^kers^rppl^ deliver their thoiigtots and senti- 
ments either freni fliemaryv/Or ripimedlato. eon* 
^^egtipn j for^^ besides th^ ttiere; i^a# artlli^ial 
iwiforipiityv .v;?hich almast .alwi^ys » distinguishes 
r^lMtiQ^ from spe^lcing^ the fixed ^pi^^e^aiitd: tt^e 
heud'i^, Qf . t)^ b^ad .which reiadi]»g, i equire^ a to 
in^o^i&tepl;^ wUh the fre^deiK^} ^ase, an^ i^arrietgr 
^£ j^e}0ei^iQa% • B# if thishi? .toamn^h tj^jie 
fB j^pect^^ esjpQdaWjrv fr^s^ i^efii^rjs^ \yji<> -h^^ye 
8Q,in0eh,|o eompasey ^nd aie «o afte» fuiUed np- 
0D tarpppf^k ia pvUbUaj; * it ig however extre^e}^ 
desirable that they shoula mak'aj tbej^^lv^^ so 
well acquainted with their discourse, as to be 
able»,|vith a single gJ^nce.Qf the, eye, to taj^e in 
" several >cIauseSy or tnew of a senfejafe^.^ 
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I,. J HAVK ^niy[- 1^ utmost pain?} 

- jmye'beeipiaken to ^qijuire a Just elocuti^^ aixiA 

IhiVw^tiifjJie gre^^^ there is^onxe^dlttl:' 

'm}t^ art'pf speaking out, of tliis 

sefeooi? pt;)Ql^i^nai^ri t^^ ^he fer^ the senj^te* p.v the 
puli?it, 'A yoiuiff man ^v^o has been accustom- 
ed to j^rfofm frequent >ex9r<u3te3 mims.tirt lu 
private, jqarinpt easilj^.pf^^^^^ life 

ap^fears liefore thep^blic, to Wn^lder the. .bMsid(*»s 
he has to nertorm m any othpr light, .^h^n as a 

*^See tipah* Swift V ad^ww'ife* tl;ia head ip bis^ t^ttet to a young 
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trial of skilli and a displaf of oratory. Hence it 
is, that the character of am Orator has of late 
often been treated with ridiculei sometimes with 
contempt. We are pleased with the esay and 
graceful movements which the true geatleman 
has acquired by having learnt to dance ; but we 
are oflPended by the eosisomb) who is always ex- 
hibiting Iiis iformal dazicmg-bowy and minuet* 
fitep. So we admire the manly eloquence and 
nqble ardour of a British Legislator, rising up 
in defence of the rights of his country ; the 
quick recollection, the forcible reasonings and 
the ready utterance of the accomplished Barris« 
ter s and tl^ sublime devotions genuine digni- 
ty and unaffected earnestness of the sacred 
Oratpr : hut when a man, in either of these ca- 
pacities, so far forgets the ends, and degrades 
the consequence of his profession, as to set him- 
self forth to public view under the character o£ 
a Spouter, and to parade it in the ears of the 
vulgar with all the pomp of a/tificiar eloquence, 
tliough the skilful may gaze and applaud, the 
judicious cannot but be grieved and disgusted; 
Avail yourself, then, of your skill in the Art of 
Speaking, but always employ your powers of 
elocution with caution and modesty ; . remem- 
bering, that though it be desirable to be admired 
as an eminent Orator^ it is of much more impor- 
tance to be respected, as a ¥^ise Statesman? an 
able Lawyer, or a usefid Preacher. 
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TO be ev«r active in laifdable Pi^^uifly it t)ie diltip- 
guishiDg characteristic of , a m^ii of merit, -^ < 

Ther« is an heroic iDnoceiice« ae weti as an keroic 
courage. 

There is a mean in aU tbingi. 'Even virtue itself bath 
its stated limits ; which not befiiig strictly observed^ it 
ceases t6 be virtue. 
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It is >iviser to prevent a t^^uafofel- beforehand^ tbM to 

revenge it' afterwards. .» ^ . 

!lt is miiob better to reprove^ than to be angry secivtly* 

Mo revenge is more heroic^ thi^ii that which kurmenU 
envy, by doing good* . * . \ • 

} . Tbe .diip^elion oil a flj^n deferre^h hi^ 0ng6rj . ^lld it Is 
Ibis gjofy to p^^s over a transgression., ' 

Money, like manure, does no good till it is ^piettd\^^ 
There is no real use for riches, except m the distriblh 
tion ; the rest is all conceit. 



2 SELKCT SfiNT£NC£S« 

A wise man will desire no more than what he may 
get justly, use soberiy, distribute cheerfully^ and live 
upon contentedly. 

A contented mind, and a good conscieiicej will Kpsike 
a man happy in all conditions. He knows not how to 
fear, who dares to die. 

There is but one way of fortifying the soul against all 
gloomy presages and terrors of mind ; and that is, by 
securing to ourselves the friendship and protection of 
that Being who disposes of* events, and governs futurity. 

Philosophy is then onl^^ valuablCj^ when it serves for 
the law of life, and not for the ostentation of science. 

CHAP. ir. 

WITHOUT a friend the world is but a wilderness, 

A man may have a thousand intimate acquaintances, 
and not a< friend among them alU If you have one 
friend, think yourself happy. 

When once you profess yourself a friend, endeavour 
to be always such. He can never have any true friends, 
that will be often changing them. 

Prosperity gains friends, .and adversity tries them. 

Nothing more engages the afiec^Qijs af^§nfc,t]^fip a 
liandsome address, aad graceful QO^<;^,r,^t^^>iK . 

- Compliance renders a, superior amiabte^ am e^ual 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptaWe.. ^ ^ , . ; i^ 

Excess of; ceremony shews wants cf bt'^ecliiig; That 
I fcivility is best, which excludies. all superflup«s fornj^ity, 

I Ingratitude is a crime so shameful^ that th^ man was 

•ever yet found, w to wculi wiknowledg^ hunseU* guilty 
9f it. - \ ', .■ 
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SELKCT S£NT£NC£^ S 

Truth IS born with us ; and we niu$t do violence t« 
BHture^ to shake olf our veracity. 

There cannot be a greater treachery^ than first to 
raise a confidence, and then deceive it. 

By others faults, wise ^en correct their own# 

No m^5 h^tb ^,.^horoug}| taste Qf^prosgerit^;^, to whom 
advepii;^;Uevei^happ^ned^ ; ' . ' Vj> V. ^ k^/ • 

When our vices leave us, we flatter ourselves that 
we leave them. 

It is as great a point of wisdom to hide ignorance^ as 
to discover knowledge. 

Fitch upon that course of life which is the most excel- 
lent; and habit will render it the most delightftik 
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CUSTOM is the plague of wis£ meaj and th« idot ot 
ibols. . . 

As to be perfectly just, is an attribute of the iiinnt 
nature ; to be so to the utmost of our abilities, ie the 
glory of man. • 

No man was ever cast down with the injuries of for- 
tttfie, unless he had before suffered* Mm^^lf fo be deceived 
by her favours. • - • . n „; 

Anger may glance into the breasf of a wise man^ but 
resti only io tiie boson»of iboisa y .-^ 

None more impilfientlyluffer' injuries^ than tfao$e that 
are roost forward iu doing them* vi < i' 

Bjr taking i«fenge^ amao-ip hat-evea withhis*e8»' 
my ; but in passing it over, he is supef ior. ^ 
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To err is human; to forgive, divine. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained ovey artotlier 
man, than this, that when the injury began on his part, 
the kindness should begin on ours. 

Tlie profdi|;al robs his heir, the miser robs himself. 

We should take a prudent care for the futiire, but so 
as to enjoy the pre.«ent. It is no part of wisdom to be 
miserable to-day, because we may happ§n to be sa to- 
morrow. 

To mourn without measure is folly ; not to mourn at 
all insensibility. 

Son>e would be thought to do great things, who are 
but tools and instruments ; like the fool who fancied he 
played upon the organ, when he only blew the bellows* 

Though a man may become learned by anothers leara- 
ing; be never can be wise but by his own wisdom. 

He who wan^ts good sense, is unhappy in having learn- 
ing, for he has thereby more ways of exposing himself. 

It is ungenerous to give a man occasion to blush at 
his own ignorance in one thing, who perhaps may ex- 
cel us in many. 

No object is mol'e pleasing to the eye, than the sight 
of a man whom you have obliged,; nor any music so a- 
greeable to the ear, as the voice of one that owns you 
for his benefactor. * 

The coin that is most current among mankind is flat- 
tery ; the only benefit of which is, that by hearing what 
we are not, we may be instructed what we ought 
to be. 

The character of the peVson who commends you, is 
to be considered before you set a value on his esteem'.— 
The ^ise man applauds hkrti whom he thinks most vir- 
tuous, the- rest of the world him who is most wealthy. 

The temperate man's pleasures are durable, because 
^fty are regular ; and all his life is calm and serenej be- 
muse it is iu'nocent. 
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A good ihan Avill love himself too well to lose^ and 
bis iieighjjtour too well to Avin^ an estate by gaming.— 
The love of gaining wilLi^orrupt the best principles in 
the i\'orId* 



CHAP- IV, 

• AT^ ungiy 'man who suppresses his passions^ tbinks 
worsie than he speaks; and an. angry man .that will 
chidej apeakii worse than he thinks. 

A good word is an easy obligation; but not fo speak 
31 1'equires only oUr silence, which costs us nothiug. 

It is to affectation the world owes its whole race of cox- 
combs* Nature in her whole drama never drew such a 
part ; she has fometimes made a foolj but a coxcomb is 
always of his own jnaking. 

It is the infirmitjr of little* minds to be taken with ev- 
ery appearance, and dazzled with every thing that spar-« 
kles ; but great qoinds have but little admiration^ be-* 
cause few things appear new to them* 

JtU9p^4^n4at to H^en.of Jearning, as to ears of corn ; 
Xhef shoot up^ and raise their heads high, while they 
«re empty.;.; but when^f^ll, and swelled with grain^ they 
b^gin to flag, ^04 diioop. * j. 

:He'tW ifef titdy ^li!^> khovJ^s hdvV to 'contradict with 
respect, and to please without adulation ;.and is equal- 
l\^ , remote ifrom^anr hifsipid dompiaisance, and a lowia- 
milianty. - ^ 

The failings' of |;qod mep, ; are , cpi^mpojy- ncjore pub- 
lished in tte worlji' than their good deeds ; and one fault 
of a. deserving mat), shdH nieet with more ^egroaches,^ 
thao all tei vir^es, iH*afse ; stoch is the force of Ul-willi 
and iu-nature« 
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It is harder to avoid ^ensure, than to gain applause ; 
for this may be done by one great or wise victim in an 
age ; but to escape censuse^ a man must pass his whole 
' Me without saying or doing one ill Qr foolisli thing. 

When Darius offered Alexander ten thousand talents 
to divide Asia equally with him^ he answered, the earth 
cannot bear two suns, nor Asia two kings. Parmenio, a 
friend of Alexander'^*, bearing the great offers Darius 
had made, saidj were I Alexander 1 would accept them. 
So would I> replied Alexander, were I Parinenio. 

Nobility is to be considered only as an imaginary dis- 
tinction, unless accompanied with the practice of those 
irenerous virtues by which it ought to be obtained*-^ 
Titles of honor conferred upon such as have no personal 
merit, are at best but the rojal stamp set upon base 
metal. 

Though an honourable title iiMty be conv«j'ed to pos- 
terity, yet the ennobling qualities which are the soul of 
greatness, are a sort of incommunicable perfections, and 
^ pannot be transferred. If a man could bequeath his vir- 
• tues by will, and settle his sense and* learning upon bis 
heirs, as certainly as he can bis lands, a noble descent 
would then indeed be a very valuable privilege. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs no* 
tbuig to help it out. It is always near at hand, and sits 
upon our tips, and is ready to drop out before we are a* 
ware : whereas a lie is trot;bles.o;ne, and sets a man'jit 
invention upon the rack; and one trick needs a great 
many more to make it good. 

The pleasure wHich affects the human mind with tlie 
most lively and transporting touches, is the sense that 
we act in the eye of in:finite wisdom, power and good- 
ness, that will crown our virtuous endeavours here with 
a happiness hereafter^ large as our desires, andiasting as 
our inmnortal souls ; without this the highest state of life 
Is insipid^ and with it the lowest is a paradise. 
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CHAP. V. 



, HONOURABLE age is not that which standeth m 
length of time, nor that which is measured by number 
of years ; but wisdom is the gi^ey hair unto man, and un- 
spotted life is old age. 

Wickedness, condemned by her own witness^ is very 
timorous, aiid being pressed with conscience, always 
forecasteth evil things : for fear is nothing else^ but a 
betraying of the kiecours whidh reason oifereth. 

A wise niaii will fear in e^ery thing. He that 'con- 
temneth smiail things, shall fall by. little and little. 

A rich man beginning to fall is held up of his friends : 
but a poor man being doWn is thiruft away by his friends: 
when a rlqh.roan is fallen he h^b many helpers ;h<^ speak- 
€th things not to be spoken, and yet men justify him : the 
poor liiftii slipt and they rebuked him s he spbke wisely, 
and could have no place« ^ When a rich nian gpeaketl^ 
every. man holdeth his tongue, and look, vliat he saith 
th^ extol i^ to the Clouds; but if a poor man speak, they 
say. What fellow is this ? • 

Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, but not so 
many as have fallen by the tongue. Well is he that is 
defended from it, and hath not passed through the ven- 
om thereof; who hiafb not drawn the yoke thereof, nor 
been bound in her bonds ; for the y6ke thereof is a yofke 
of iron, and the.bahi^. thereof are baiids of bratis ; the death 
tfter^of is an e\it dfeiith^ 

My son blemish not thy good deeds, neither use uncom- 
foi^able words, when thoti givest any tbinfg. Shall not 
the dew assuage tiie heat ; so is a word better than a gifL 
Lo, 'yn not a \Vofd better than a gift ? but both are >vith a 
gracious man. 

Blame not before thou h^st exanuQed the truth ; under- 

itand firsts and then rebuke. 

D 
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If thou wouldst get a friend, prove him first, and be 
not hasty to'cri^dithim; for loifie men are friends for 
their own occasions^ and will not abide in the day of thy 
trouble. 

Forsake not an old friend, for the new is not com)>ara- 
ble to him : a new friend is as new wine ; when it is old^ 
thou shait drink it with pleasure. 

A friend cannot be kno\^ Ih^ prosperity ; and an ene* 
my cannot be hidden in adversity, 

'Admonish. thy friend; it may be he hath not done it ; 
and if he havo, that he do it no more» Admonish thy 
frit^nd ; it may be he hath not said hi orif he have, that 
he speak not again* • Aan^onish a friend ; for many times 
}t is a slander ; and believe not every tale* There is one 
thut sl1p))eth hi his^'ipierech, bbt loot from his heart; and 
who is he that hath trdtblKgib^d \Hth ffis tot)guei 

Whoso df^covereth secrets lose th his credit^ and shall 
n^ver find & iH^d td^liir Wn*: '■' ' > ^ 

Honour thy father ,>vith thy whol^ heart, and forget 
-liot the sorrows'of tii^^iiiotH^ti'how'bites^^^ 
pense theih^ Ifa^ ^tii£fgs l^^tei^ ^tdom ftr ;tbee ? 

' ¥here* li nddjiii#' eb'mtfch' w^rttf a«-a iniAd- 'virell in- 
slructed. '^^- ^^■*' v^t-^-v.f-\. >?• r > 

'T^he^lips'of tdlkeW^^v^Jff *e' ^ailji^^^^ as per- 

lain not uhtd them r to^1he'S)i^ird^''6# st4eh*at?iiate un- 
cterstloinif are w^eighed ifa- llut iba|i9Mj^«r Th? > ^^^ of 
fooi^is in jtbeiritnoathj;:fauttbe tjQpgHt e^ is in 

their heart. ^>-^ VT*/^» :^;i?-l>o^ .^I:.;, -:.■ ,,r: : ::'\ 

Ta labour^, a«d,te fimMallmsitkltb^t, ^ m^^n.bath, is a 
^weet life. ' ; 

Se. in: t»eaoe wiih^iganyjriti^«fi&eNf> ^ayc but ope 
«ounseUor^qjEiLa(tboiisiaQdh :< r „=,..:/. 

Be^ai9tt»iifiieirit m;a pM^ 



t - ^ 



hei reason go before every ezUerprize^ and counoil be- 
fbri* every action. . ^/j. . 



I ** •• ■ ■ ' ' • » , " ' • «■ •■• "r •■ t 
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THE latter part of a wise man's life is taxen up in cur- 
ing the foliieftj prejudices^ and false opimons he had con^^- 
tracted \n the former. >* . » , " 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminent* 



• » 



Very few men^ propQrjiy sp^c^liini(» ilve aVpfe$0ut^ but 
are providing' to live fta(9tb«t| time. ... 

Party is, th^ madness, of manji for the gain of a few. 

To endeavour to work np^n the vuji^ar yfUh fine zen$e, 
h fike attempting to hew blocks of marble with a raxor^ 

Superstition i? the spleen of the sou). 

He who tells alie^ is not sensible how great a task h6 
undertakes: for be inusthe obliged to invent twenty 
more to maintain that one. 

Some people, wili never iearn a^y things for tbisi reason, 
because they understand every thing too soon. 

There is notbkfg warning to make all ratkmai and dis* 
Interested people In the world of one religk)^! but that 
they should talk together every day. 

Men are grateful in the same degree that they are re- 
sentful. 

Young men arj subtle argu^rr; the cloak of honour 
covers all their faults, asihatof passkuiy all their follies. 

iEconomy is no disgrace ; it is better Iiving»on a little, 
than oot*!i\4ng a great deal. 



1 $M«XCT . A&NT«NCE«. 

. Next to ike i5atisfa9tiQn 1 rejci^lv* in ii^ prosperify of 
au booest man^ I am t>est pleased with rbe coofusiefi of 
a rascal. 

What is ofi^n termed shyness, is nothing ttiore than 
refined sense.and an indifierence to common observalionsr. 

m 

. The higher character a' person supports, the ri^ore he 
should regard his minutest actions. 

Every person insensibly fij^e^ upon some degree of re- 
finement in his discourse, some measure of thought -which 
he thinks worth exhibiting. ^ It is.vfise to fix, this pretty 
high, although it occasions one to talk the less. 

To endeavour all one's, days to fortify our minds with 
learning and philosophy, id t^.^p^nd sqi^ormcbin armour, 
that one has nothing .left to defend* . > > 

Deference oft^n shrinks and withers. a« much upon the 
approach of intimacy, ais the sensitivje plant does upon the 
touch of one'«j finger* ,, ^ ^. , . 

.Men are softietim^s aecused of pride^ merely because 
their accusers wo.al^.be^proyd .t^ema^lves if they were in 
their places. 

People frequenfl^^'uso thi^ exp»:e8S)on, I am inclined td 
tliink so and so, no considering 4hat tfaey ai;«^4hen ^peak- 
iiilc the most literal. of all truths. 

Modesty makes large amends for the pain it gives the 
person^ wjio labour under it, by the prejudice it affords 
every worlliy persoq ia .thtii\fevouf . 

The difference there is betwixt honour and honesty 

seems to be chiefly in the motive. The honest man does 
that from duly,\ which the ln^Q of honour dots fpr the 
x«ake of character. ' ^, 

A liar begins with making falshood appear like truth, 
and ends with making truth itself appear like falsliood. 

Virtue should be considered as a part of taste ; and we 



duouM as maob avoid deceit^ or si ncster meanings in (Hs- 
coarse^ as we would puns^ bad language^ or false gram- 
~mar» 

CHAP. VH. 

DEFJgRBNCE is the most complicate^ the most indi- 
rect^.and the most elegant of aH compliments. 

He that lies in bed all asummer^smorning^loaes the chief 
pleasure of the day : he that gives up his^puth to indo- 
lence^ undergoes a lost of the same kind. . ^ ' 

Shming chafat^ers are not always the most agreeable 
ones. The mild radiance of an emerald^ is by no means 
less pleasing.thau the glare of the ruby* 

u To be at once a rake, ^nd to glpry in the character, - 
discovers at the ^me time a bad disposition, and a bsct 
taste. . 

How is it possible to' 6xpect that mankind will take a^^ 
vice, when they VvHI' not sd intrch ai'falr6 warnitag ? 

Although men are accused for not knowing their own 
weakness, yet perhaps as few know their own strength. 
It is in men as in soils, where sometimes there is a vein 
oC gold which the o wner knows hot of, ' * 

Fine sense and exaJted sense are not halfso valuable as * 
common sense. There are forty men of wit for one man 
of sense I and he that wil^ carry nothing about him but 

gold will beevery day at a loss for want of ready"^chang^• - 

> ■ ■ ' , ' • . ■ ■ 

.Learning is Jike mescury^one.of the mipist powerful and 
excellent things in the world in skilful bands ; in uiiskil^ 
&l^ -roost mischievous; • .' 

D 2 ' 
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A rtiao should never be ftsfeamed %o dwA he hM been 
in the wrong ; whUh is but sa}nng in ortier words^ that 
he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 

Wherever I find a great deal of gratitudo in a poor 
man, I take it for granted there would be as oQUch'gen^ 
rosity if he were a rick man* 

Flowers of rhetoric in . iermon» of serious discourses^ 
aie like the blue and red flowers in corn* pleasing to those 
who come only for amusein^itf, bnt ^rejodi^ial to hisn \tho 
would reap the profit* 

It often hapens that those are the best people, whose 
characters have been most injured by slanderers : as we 
usually find that to be the sweetest fruit which the birds 
have been pecking at. 

The eye of a critic is oHen like » microscope, made so 
very fine and nic6 that it discovers the atoms, grains, and 
mittutfsl articles, without ever eon>prehending the whole, 
qgmparing the p$irts, or seeing all at once the harmony. 

Men's zeal for religion is much of the same kind as that ' 
which they shew for a foot-ball : whenever it is contesti 
ed for, every one is ready to venture their lives and limbs 
in the dispute; but when that is once at an end, it is no 
more thought on. but sleeps in oblivion, buried in rubish, 
which no one think$ it ^/orth his pains to rake into, much 
lessi to remove. 

HoBOVir is.but a fictitious kind of honesty ; a mean^ but 
a necessary ^tubstitHte for it, in societies who have none ; 
it is a sort of paper-credit, with which men are obliged to 
trade, who are deficient in. the sterling cash of true moi- 
. %lit v and religion* 



the following truth : there kfe hiutidki^e i>t cases whie'S 
occasion suspense, in which.whatever they determine they 
will repent of the det^rittinattoti ; arid this thtcmgh a pro- 
pensity of humaiY litattnre to faitcy happiness in thbse 
schemes which* it does sitt ptrr^ne. '.' 

. '.* .. . 

The chief advanlage that ancient writers can boast o- 
ver modern ones seems owing to simplicity. Every no- 
ble truth and sentiment wa:8 Expressed by the former in a 
iSatiiral manner, in word and phrase simple, perspicuous, 
and incapable of improvement. What th'6h reflrained for 
later writers, bat affectation, witticism, and coiKieit? 



/T 




CHAP, Viri. 

WHAT a piece of woA is tftin! hi6^ fliible to fi^soii-P; 
bow infinite in fuciiltie^! hi form aftd itioving hdw eit-*' 
press and admirably ! in action how like ao a^gel J ina|^ 
preheasion how likea God! • ' * ^ * '^ 

If to d6,wer€ as e«sy i^ to know wh$f wer^ good 16 do* 
chapels hid been churchtes^ and potfr i¥tett'» cottager priti- 
ce«' palaces. He it £k good dmne who follows his -own 
instructions; I can easier teach twenty what Werfe good' 
to be done,, than to be one of the twenty to follow my 
own teaching, 

»• ' - '' " 

Men^s evil manners live in bra«s ; thiiir ^^hlires We i^ri^^" 
jn water. 

The web of our life is of a mingled' yaiift, good and HI 
together ; our virtues would be proud, if our faults whio^ 
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ped them not ; and our crimes would despair^if they were 
not cherished by our virtues. 

The sense of death is most in apprehension ; 
And the poor beetle jthat we tread upon. 
In corporal sufierance feels a pang as gr^at^ 
As when a giant dies. 

How far the little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 



-Love all^ trust a few^^ 



Do wrong to none : be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than in use t keep thy friend. 
Under thy own life's key : be checked for sil^nce^ . 
But never task'd for speech. 

The cloud-capt towers, the gt>rgeous palaces^ 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea^ all which it. inherits shall dissolve | 
Andj like the; baseless fabrick of a vision, 
Leav^ not a wreck behind ! we are such stuff 
As bream's ji re madeo^ and our liftle life 
Is, rounded with a sleep. 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves 41s weU^ 
When our deep plots do fail; and that. should teach us, 
There'^ a divinity that shapes our ends, , 
Hpugh-hew. them, how w^e will. . 

The Poet's eyes, in a fiue frenzy rolling, , 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven 
A^d as imagination bodies forth ( 
The form of things unknown, the Poet's pen 
-Turns them to shape, and giveakto airy 'nothing;.; 
A, local babitafon^and a name*. . 



jfc^ 



ff 

Heaven ,doth .with m as w«. with torches do,, , 
Not light them for themselves: for if ou;" virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ^twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not fiflely touch'd^ 
But to fine issues : nor nature never, let^ds 
The smallest scruple, of b^r excellence. 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she deteripineift 
Herself the, glory of a creditor^ 
Both thanks and use. 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he arm'd that hath Jiis quarrel just : 
And be but naked (tho* lockM up ia steel). ., , . 

Whose conscience ^ith injustice is corruptedi* 



CftAl». IX. 



' • •' .' 



OH, world, thy slippery turns t Frienis now fast stvorm 
Whose double bosomi? sfeJn !o wear one heart. 
Whose hour,s^ whose bed, whose m^al And exefcjse 
Are still together; who twine (as 'twere) in lov^ 
Insep«rable : shall within this hour, * 
On a disscqlion of a doit, break out . 
To bitterest en mn}'/' So'felle^t foes, ' *" " 
Whose passions and whose plots have broke their sleep 
To take the one the otbi r, by some chance^ 
Some trick not worth an tgg, 'shall grow dear friend^^ 
And interjoin thier issues. , 



•So it falls out, . 



That what we have we pi iz*' ndf to the Worth, 
While we enjoy if ; but beir»g lacked and lQ<jtt^ 
Why then we wreak fhe' value; then xt^nnil 
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The virtue that possession would Aot shev^ va 
Whilst it was ours. 



Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard> 
It seems to me most strange that, men should fear^ 
Seeing that death a necessary end^ 
'Will comej when il will come. 



There is some soul of goodness In things evil. 
Would men observingly distil it out^ 
For our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers-: 
Which is both j^althful, and good husbandry; 
Besides^ they are our outward consciences^ 
And preachers to us all ; admoiiishiog^ 
Thai we should dress us fair^ for our end. 



O momentary grace of mortal meni 
Wliich we more hunt for than tlie grace of God ^ 
Who builds his hope in th' air of men's fw looks ; 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast^ 
Ready with every no<Ho tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 



Who shall go about 
To cozeiT fortune and be honourable 
Without the stamp of merit? Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 
O that estates^ degrees^ and offices, 
Were not derived corruptly^ that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer! 



8ELSCT ^SNTSNGfiS. 1^ 



How many then should cover that stand bare i 
How many be commanded^ that command 1 



Oby who can hold a fire in liis hand, • 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite. 
By bare invagination of a feast ? 
Or wallow naked in December snow, ^ 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat ? 
Oh, no ! the apprehension of the good^ 
Givea but the greater feeling to the worse ; 
Fell sorrow's tootli doth never rankle more. 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the sore. 



-*Tis slander; 



Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 

Outvenoms all the worms of Kile ; whose breath 

Rides on the posting wind^, and doth belie 

All corners of the worltf. ^ Kings, queens]; ^i^d ktate^i. 

Maids, matrons^ nay the secrets of the grave. 

This viperous slandei: entefs. , 



ni.< i V 



There is a tide in the affairs of m<!n. 
Which taken at the flood leads^ to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 



To-morrow, and^ to-porroW, and to^morro#. 
Creeps in this pf;tty space from day to day. 
To the last syllable. of recorded time. 
And all our yesterdays It^ave lighted fools 
The way to ^ky dejftth« Out, out, brief Oi&dle } 
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Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stag^.. 
And then is heard no more Mt is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 
Signifying pothing. 






^ooK ir. 
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I^ARMATIVE FIECS& 



THE DERVISE- 

ADERVISE travelling throughiTartary, being arrivett 
■dttbe town of Balk, wentirrtotbe king's palace by ipis- 
^ake, as thinking it^to be arpublic inn or caravansary. 
Having looked about bina fot some time, he entered in- 
-toWlong gallery, where he taid down bis wallet, and 
spread bis carpet, in order to repose himself upon it after 
the manner of the eastern nation^. He bad not been 
long in this posture before he was discovered by some of 
the guards, who asked him what was bis business in that 
place P TheDervise told them he idtended to take up 
his ni^t's lodging in that caravansary. The guards let 
him know, in a very stngty manner, that the house he 
was in was not a caraVadsary, but theking's palace. It 
happened that the king hiniseif passed through the gal- 
lery during this debate, and smiling at the mistake of the 
Dervise, asked him how he could possibly be so duti- 9S 
not to distinguish a palace from a caravansary ? Sir^ 
cays the Dervise, give me leave to ask your majesty a 
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question or two. Who were tUe personstthat lodged in 
this house when it was first buiit ? TNJiing replied his 
ancestors. • And who, says the Der^ise, was the last per- 
son that lodged here ? The king ?Teplied, His father. 
And who is it, says the Dervise^ that lodges here at pre- 
sent ? The king told him, that it was he himself. And 
who, says the Dervise, will be here after you ? The king 
answered, the young prince his son. * Ah, Sir,^ said the 
Dervise, ' a house that tchanges it« inhabitants so often, 
and receives such a perpetual succession of guests, is not 
a palace, but a caravansary;' 

Spjsctator. 



chap. n. 

TURKISH TALE. 

WE are told that the Sultan Mahmoud,by liis perpe- 
tual wars abroad, and his tyranny at home^ had filled 
his dominions with ruin and desolation, and half unpeo- 
pled the Persian Empire. The visier to this great Sui- 
tan (whether an humourist or ani enthusiast, we are not 
informed) pretended to have learned of a certain Der- 
vise to understand the language of birds, 50 that there 
was not a bird that could open his mouth, but the visier 
knew what it was he said* As he was one evening with 
the emperor, in their return from hunting, they saw a 
couple of owls upon a tree that grew near an oW wall 
out of a heap of rubbish. I would fain know, says the 
Sultan, what those two owls are saying to one another; 
listen to their discourse and give me an • account of it. 
The visier approached the tree, pretending to be very at- 
tentive to 'the two owls. Upon his return to the Sultan, 
Sir, says he, I have heard part of their converation, but 
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d^renot teil you what it is. Th« Sultih' wotiM not be 
satisfied with such an answer, bat'fdtcied him to repeat 
word for word every thing the o^isr had said. You 
must know then, said the visier^^that one of these owls 
has a son, and the other a dau^ter^ between whom 
they a re now upon a treaty of ^ma^riajge. The father of the 
son said to the father of the" ddilgfater, in ray hearing, 
brother, I consent to thie marria^y provided you wiJI 
settle upon your daughter fifty ruined villages for her 
portion. To which the father of the daughter replied, 
hiatead of fifty I will give her five hundred, if you please. 
God grant a long life t^' Sultan Mafamoud ; whilst he 
reigns over us, we shali -never want ruined villages;, 

The story says,- the Saltan was so touched with the 
fiible, that he rebuild the towns and villages which had 
been destroyed, and from that time forward consulted 
the gpod of his p<gople» - 

Spectator. 



CITAP. in. 

AVARICE AKD LUXURY. 

THERE were two very powerful tyrants engaged in 
a perpetual war against each other : the name of the 
first was Luxury, and of the second Avarice^ The aim 
of each of them was no less than universal monarchy 
over the hjearts of mankind. Luxury had many generals 
under him, who did him great service, as Pleasure, 
Mirth, Pomp, atid Fasliion. Avarice was likewise very 
strong in his officers, being faithflilly served by Hunger, 
Industr}', Care, and Watchfulness : he had also a privy- 
counsellor who was always at his elbowi and whispering 
something or o:^r in his ear : the name ol this privy- 
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oourrseUor was Poverty. As Avarice conducted himself 
by the couDcels of poverty, his^ antagonlM was entirely 
guided by the dictates and advice of Plenty,: who was 
his first counsellor and minister of state, that concertedr 
all his measures for him, and never departed out of 
his sight. While these two great rivals were thus con- 
tending for empire^ their conquests were very v^trious* 
Luxury got possession of one heart, and Avarice of ano-* 
ther. The father of a family would often, range himself 
under the banners of Avarice, and the son under^ those 
of Luxury. The wife and husband would often declare 
themselves on the two different parties ; nay, the same 
person would very often side with one m his youth, and 
revolt to the other in his old' age. Iiideed^the wise men 
of the world stood neuter ;- but* alas, Jheir numbers were 
not considerable. At length, when these two potentates 
had wearied themselves with waging war upon one ana* 
ther, they agreed upon an.int^rview^at wljich neither of 
their counsellors were to be presents It is saidHhat Lux* 
ury began the parley, and after having represented the 
endless state of war in which they were engaged, told 
his enemy, with a frankness of heart which is natural to 
him, that he believed they two should be very good friends,, 
were it not for the instigations of Poverty, that pernici- 
ous counsellor, who made an ill use of his ear, and fil- 
led him with groundless apprehensions and prejudices. 
To this Avarice replied, that he looked upon Plenty (the 
first minister of his Antagonist) to be a much more des- 
tructive counsellor than Poverty, for that he was per^ 
petuaily suggesting pleasures,^i>anishing all the necessary 
cautions against want, and consequently undermining 
those principles on which the government of Avarice 
was founded. At last, in order to an accommodation) 
they agreed upon this preliminary, that each.of (hem 
should immediately dismiss his privy counsellor. When 
jfchings were thus far adjusted towards a peace, all other 
differences were soon accommodated, insomuch that hi 
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the future they resolved to IWe as good friends and 
confederates^ and to share between them whatever con" 
quests were made on either side. For this reason we 
now find Luxury and Avanice taking possession of the 
same hearty and dividing the jiame person between them. 
To which I shall only add^ that since the discarding of 
the counsellors above mentioned^ Avarice supplies luxu* 
ry in the room of Plenty,. ai»' Luxury prompts Avarice in 
the place of Poverty. 

Spectator.' 



CHAP. IV. 

PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

TH£RE were two families which from the beginning 
of the world were as opposite to each other as light 
and darkness. The one of them lived in heaven and the 
other in hell. The youngest descendant of the first fam- 
ily was Pleasure, who was the daughter of Happiness, 
who was the ehild of Virtue, who was the offspring of 
the Gods. These, as I said before had their halnt^tion 
in heaven. The youngest of the opposite family was 
Pain, who was the son of Misery, who was the child of 
Vice,^who waslheoffi^ring of the Furies. The habita- 
tion of this race of beings was in hell. 

The middle station of nature between thfese two oppo- 
sise extremes wds the earth, which was inhabited by 
creatures of a middle kind, neither so virtuous as the one, 
nor so vicious a»the other, but partaking of the good and 
bad qualities of thtse two opposite families. Jupiter con- 
sidering that this species, commonly called man, was too 
virtuous to be miserable, and too vicious to be happy ; 
that he might, make a distinction betweenthe good and 
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the bad, ordered the two youngest of the abo\^e me^ 
tioned fainilies. Pleasure who was the daughter of Hap- 
piness, and Pain who was the son of Misery, to meet 
one another upon this part of nature which lay in the 
l^alf way between, them, having promised to settle it 
upon them both, providedthey could agree upon^the dl^ 
vision of it, so as to share mankind between them* 

Pleasure and Pain were no sooner met in their new^ 
habitation, but they immediately agreed upon this poii»t, 
that Pleasure should take possession of the virtuous, and. 
Pain' of the vicious part of that species which was given 
up to them. But upon .examimog to which of them any. 
individual they met with belonged, they found eaeb<of 
them had a right to him ; for that, contrary to what 
they had seen in their old places of residence, there was 
no person so vicious who had not some good in him, 
nor any person, so virtuous^ who had-not in him some 
evil. The truth of it is, they generally ^nd upon . 
search, that in the most vkious man. Pleasure might 
lay claim to an hundredth part ; and that in the most vir- 
tuous man. Pain might come in. for at least two thirdF. 
This they saw would occasion endless disputes between 
them, unless they could come to. some accommodation. 
To this end there was a marriage proposed between 
tl^iem, and at length concluded : by this means it is that 
we find Pleasure and. Pajn are such constant yoke-fel- 
ipvv^ and that they either make their visits together, pr 
are never far asunder. If Pain oomes into a heart, he is 
quickly followed by Pleasure; and if Pleasure enters, 
ypu may be sure Pain i? aot f%r off. 

But. notwitjistandingjhis marriage was very conveni- 
ent for. the two parties, it did not seem to answer the in- 
tention of Jupiter in sending them amo^pg mankind. To 
remedy therefore this inconvenience, it was stipulated be- 
tvveen them by article, and confirmed by the consent of 
each family, that notwithstanding they here porsessed the 
species indifferently, upon ,the death of every single per$on^ 
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if he was ibtuid to have in him, a certain proportion of evH, 
he should be dispatched into the infernal 'regions by a 
passport from Pain, .there to dwell with Misery, Vice, and 
the Furies* Oron-tbe contrary,.if he hadin him a cer- 
tain proportion of good, he should be dispatched into hea- 
ven, by. a passport from Pleasure, there to dwell with 
Happiness, Virtue^ .and Ihe Gods.. 

Spectator., 



CIHAP. Vi- 

IIABOUR* 

EABOUR> the offspring of Want, and the mother of^ 
Health, and Contentment, lived with her two daughters 
in a little cottage by the side of a hill, at a great distance 
from Towji, They were totally unacqpaintt*d wlthc the 
great, and kept no better company than> the neighbour- 
ing villageM's ; but having a desire of seeing tl}e world, 
they forsook their companions^ andhabitatiou, and deter- 
mined to traveL Labour went soberly along, the road 
with Health on the right hand, who by^the spxightlinese 
of her-con-versation, and songs of cheerfutoess and joy, 
softened the toils of the way ; while Contentmeniw-eiit 
smiling on the left, supporting the steps of her mother^ 
and by a perpetual good-humour increasing the vivacity 
of her lister. 

In^his manner they travelled over forests and through 
towns and villages, till at last they arrived at the capital 
of the kingdom. At their entrance into the great city, 
the mother conjured her daughters never to lose sight of 
her ; for it was the will of Jupiter, she said, that theiir 
seperatiOn should be attended with the utter ruin of all 
three. But Health was of too gay a disposition to regard 
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the counsels of Labour : she suffered herself to be de- 
bauched by intemperance^ and at fast died in child birth 
of Disease^ Contentment, in the absence of her ci«ter^/ 
gave herself iip to the enticements of Sloth, and was 
never heard of after : while Labour, who could have no 
enjoyment without her daughters, went every where in 
search of them, till she was at last seized by Lassitude in 
ber vvaVji and died in misery. 

World. 



CHAP. VI. 

THE OLD MAN AND HIS ASS. 

AN' old man and a little boy were driving an ass to the 
aext market toselL What a fool is this fellow (says a 
man upon the road) to be trudging it on foot with his 
«0R, that his ass may go light ! The poor man hearing 
this, set Jiis boy upon the ass> and went whistling by the 
side of him. Whj^, sirrah I (cries a second roan to the 
boy) is it fit for you to be riding, while your poor old 
father is walking on foot ? The father, upon this rebuke, 
took down his boy from the ass, and mounted himself. 
Do you see (says a third) how the lazy old knave rides 
along upon his beast^ while his poor little boy is almost 
crippled w'ith walking ? The old man no sooner heard 
this, than he took up his son behind him. Pray hone*t 
friend, (says a fourth) is that ass your own ? Yes, says 
the man. • One would not have thought so^ replied the 
other, by your loading him- so unmercifully. You and^ 
and your son are better able to carry the poor beast than 
he yx)u.*' Any thing to please, says the owner ; and alight- 
ing with his son, they tied the legs^of the ass together, 
and by the help of a pole endeavoured^to carry him im- 
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on their shoulders over the bridge (hat led to the towo^ 
This was so entertaining a sights that the people ran in 
crowds to laugh at it ;. tiirthe ass^.. conceivings dislike 
to the over-complatsance of his^noaster^hurst asunder the 
Gords that tied.hkn, slipped from the pole>,and tumbled 
into the river. The poor old man made the best of his, 
way home^ ashamed and vexed, that by endeavouring^ 
to please every body^ he had pleased no body, and lo^ 
fai&ass into the bargain* 



*^mo» 



CHAP. VII. 

HERCULES'a CHOICK. 

WHEN Hercules- was in that partorhis youth, xa> 
which it was natural for him to con^Id'er what course of 
Kie he ought to pursue, he one day retired' to a desert^ 
where tb« silence and solitude of the place very much 
favoured his meditations. As he was musing on his pre- 
'scBt condition, and very much perplexed in. himself on 
the state of life he should cbuse, he saw two women of 
a larger stature than ordinary approaching towards him. 
One of them had a very noble air, and graceful deport* 
ment ; her beauty was natural and easy, her person 
clean and unspotted, her eyes cast towards the ground 
with an agreeable reserve^ her motion and behaviour full 
o£ modesty, and her raiment as white as snow. . The 
other had a great deal of health and floridness in her 
couBtenanc^, which she had helped with an artiicial 
white and red ; and endeavoured to appear more grace- 
ful than, ordinary in her mein,*by a mixture of affectatiai> 
in aH her gestures. She had a wonderful confidence 
and assurance in her looks, and all the variety of co* 



fburs Fa her dress> that she thought were the most pro- 
per to she w her conaplexioii to advantage. She cast her 
eyeg upon herself,^ then turned them, on those that were 
present, to see how they liked her,, and often looked on 
the figure she made in her shadow. Upoft her nearer 
approach to Bercules, she stepped before the other lady,« 
who came forward with a regular composed carriage, 
fifnd running up to him, accosted Jiim after the follow- 
ing manner r 

tXy dear" Hercules, says, she, I find'^you are very muclf 
divided in your own thoughts upoa the way of life that 
you ought to chuse ;. be my friend,^ and follow^ me ; I 
will lead you into the possession of pleasure, and ' out \o^ 
the reach of pain, and remove you from alt ^ the noise 
and disquietude of business. The affairs of either war 
or peace shall have no power to disturb you. Your 
whole employment shall be to ndake your life easy, and 
to entertain every ^nse vyith its proper gratifications^ 
Sumptuous tables, beds of roses, clouds of perfumes, con- 
certs of music, crowds of beauties, are all in readiness 
to receive you. Come along witi" me into this regiox^. 
of delights, this world bi^pleasure, and bid farewel for 
ever to care, to pain, to business*^. 

Hercalee hearmg- theitftty talk after this manner, de- 
sired to know her name ; to which she answered, my 
friends, and fh'osd who are well^cquainted with me, call 
me Happiness 1 but my enemies, and those who would 
injure my reputation, have give;i me the name rf Plea- 
sure. . 

By this time the other lady was come wp, who address«> 
«d herself to the young hero in a very different manner. 

Hercules, . says she, I offer myself to you because I . 
know you are descended from the Gods, and give proofs 
of that descent by your love to virtue, and application t6 
the studies proper for your age. This makes me hope 
you will gain, both fo^r yourself and me an immortal re- 
putation. Bjit, before 1- invite you into my society and 



Triendst);p> I will be opeii and sincere with you> and must 
lay down this as an est^blish^dtruthj that there is nothing 
truly valuable wl$)^h ,can be purchased without pains and 
labour. The Oods have set a price upon^very real and 
Boble pleasure. If yOiU lyould gain the fey our of the Dei- 
ty, you mu«t be al the fms «f worshipipg Um i if the 
friendship of good men, you n^ust study to oblige them ; 
if you would be hono^ired by your country, you must tak,e 
care to serve it. In short, if you w^ uld be eminent in 
war or peace, you must become master of all the Qual- 
ifications that would make you so. These ^re the only 
terms and conditionsupcm which Ixan propose happiness. 
The Goddess of Pleasure here broke in upon her discourse : 
You see, said she, Hercules, by her confession, the way 
to her pleasure is long and difficult, whereas that which 
I propose is «hort and easy. Alas ! said the other lady, 
whose visage glowed with passion made up of ^cornand 
pity, what are the pleasures you prcqjose ? To eat;before 
you are hungry, drink before you are athir8t,filee|3 before 
you are tired ; to gratfy appetites before 4b^ are raised, 
and raise such appeties as nature never jdanted. You 
never heard the most delicious musk, ^vhich is the praise 
of one's self; nor saw the most beautiful object, which is 
the work of one's own bands. Your A'otaries pass aw^jr 
their youth in a dream of mistaken pleasures^ while they 
are hoardmg up anguish^ tornaent, and remorse, for old 
age. N 

As for me, I am Ae friend of Gods •and of^ood men, 
an agreeable companion to theartizan, an lioushoid guar- 
dian to the fathers of families, a patron and protector of 
servants, an associate in all true and generous friendships. 
The banquets of my votaries are never<JOStly, but always 
delicious / for none eat or drink at them who are not in- 
vited by hunger and thirst. Their sUimbfers are sound, 
and their wakings cheerful. My young men ha^e the 
pleasure of Jiearing themselves praised by tha«;e who are 
in years ; and those who are in years, of being honoured 
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\>y those whoare young. In a word^ my foHowers are ik* 
voured by the Gods, beloved by their aequaintance^ es- 
teemed by their country^ andy after the close of their la- 
bours^ honoured by posterity. 

We know^ by the life oft bis memorable hero, to which 
of these two ladies he gave up his heart ; and I believe, 
-every one who reads thia> will do bin) justice, to approve 
of his choice* 

• TATr^ER. 
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GHitP. VIII. 

PITY. 

IN the happy period of the golden age, when all tli* 
tclestial inhabitants descended to the' earth, and convers- 
*ed familiarly withmortals, amongst 'the most cherished 
iof the heavenly ptjwers were twins, the offspring of Ju- 
piter, Love and Joy, Wherever they appeared, the flow- 
ers sprung up beneatli their feet, the sun shone -with a 
brighter radiance, and all nature seemed embellished by 
their presence. They were inseparable companions, and 
their growing attachment was favoured by Jupiter, who 
had decreed that a lasting union should be .*^Iemnized 
between them so soon as they were arrived at maturer 
years. .'But in the mean time the sons of men deviated 
■from their native innocence ; vice and ruin over-ran the 
earth with giant strides; and Astria, with her train of 
celestial visitants, forsook their polluted abodes. Love 
alone remained, having been stolen away by Hope, who 
•was his nurse, and conveyed by her to the forests of Ar- 
cadia, where he was brought up among the shepherds. 
"But Jupiter assigned him a different partner, and com- 
tnanded him to espouse Sorrow, the daughter of ^At«% 
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He complied with reluctance i for her tenures were 
harsh aud disagreeable^ her eyefi sunk, her foiehead con- 
tracted into perpetual wrinkles^ and her temples were 
rovered with a wreath of cypress and wormwood. 
From this union sprung a virgin, in whom might be traced 
a strong resemblance to both her parents ; but- the sul- 
len and unamiable features of her mother were so mixed 
and blended with the sweetness of her father, that her 
countenance, . though mournful, was highly pleasing. 
The maids and shepherds of the neighbouring plains ga- 
thered round, and called her Pity. A redbreast was ob- 
served-to build in the cabin where she w*at born ; and 
-white she was yet an infant, ft dove pursued -by a*hawk 
Bew into her bosom. This nymph had a ^dejected ap- 
pearance, but so soft and gaille a mien that she was be- 
loved to a degree <if enthusiasm^ Her voice -was low 
and plaintive, but inexpressibly sweet ; and she loved to 
]ie foi hours together on the fa^nks of some wild and me-* 
lancholy stream, singing to her lute. She taught men 
to weep, for she took a strange delight in tears ; and 
often when the virgips of the hamlet were as^sembled at 
their evening sports, she would steal iir amongst'them, and 
captivate their hearts by her tales full of a charming sad- 
ness. She wore on her head a garland composed of 
her father^s myrtles, twisted with her mother's cy- 
press. 

One day, as she sat nmsingby the wat^s of Helicon, 
her tears by chance fell into the fountain, and ever 
since, the Muse's spring has retained a strong taste of 
the infusion. Pity was commanded by Jupiter to follow 
the steps of her mother through the wor|^ dropping balm 
into the wounds «he made, and binding up the hearts she 
had broken. She follows with her hah loose, her bosom 
bare, and throbbing, her garments torn by the briers^ 
and her feet bleeding with the roughness^ of the path. 
The nymph is mortal, for her mother is so ; and whea 
she has fulfilled her destined course upon the earth, ihiey 

F 
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jshall both expire together^ and Loye be again united ^tir 
Jo}l, his iaunortal aud Jong betrothed bride. 

Mrs* Barbaujub. 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE DEAD ASS, 

AND this, said he, putting the remains of a crust into 
his wallet— -and this should have been thy portion, said 
Ixe, h^dst thou been alive to have shaired it with tne. I 
thought by the accent it had been. an apostrophe to hk 
child ; but it wasto his ass, and to the^veicy ass we had 
seen dead in ihe road, which had occasioned La Fleur's 
misadventure. The man seemed Xo lament it much^ 
au4it instantly brought into my mind Sanco's lamenta- 
tion for his ; but he did it with more true touches of 
nature. ^ 

The mourner Wfts sitting upon a stone bench at the 
door, with the ass's pannel and its bridle on one side, 
which be took up ^from time to time — ^then laid them 
dovvn<<«<-looked-at(them, and shook .his head« He then 
took his crust of bread out of his wallet agahi, as if to 
eat it ; held.it some time in his hand — then laid it upon 
the bit of his ass^s bridk--^looked wistfully at the little 
arrangement he had made<-*-<and 4hen gave a $igh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew nunlbers about hinj, 
and La Fieur a|pong the rest, while the horses were 
getting re^dy ; as I continued sittiiig in the post chaise, 
I could see and hear oyer their heads. 

He >said he had come last from Spain, where he had 
been from the furthest horders of Franconia : and bad 
got so far on his return home, when his ass died. Ev- 
ery one seemed desirous to know what business coi^M 
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Have taken so old and poor a man to far a journey from" 
His own home. 

It had pleased Heavenvhe said, to bless him with three 
aofls, the finest lads in ali Germany ; but having in-: one 
week lost two of them By the smallH^ox,, and the yonng^ 
est falling iU of the same distemper^ ne was afraid of be- 
ing bereft of them all, and made a vow,, if Heaven 
would not take him from him also, he* would go iu' 
gratitude\to St. lago in Spain. 

When the mourner got thus far in his atory, he 
topped to pay nature her tribute — and wept bitterly. 

He said Heaven had accepted thip conditions ; and that 
he had set out from his cottage with this poor creature, 
who had been a patient partner df^his journey— that it 
had eat the same bread with him all the winy, and was 
untb htm as a friend.- 

Every body who stood about heard the poor fellow 
with concern; La Fleur offered him money—The 
mourner said he did not want it-^it was not the vaiu6 
of the ass— ^ut the loss of him-^The as^, he said, he wa^ 
assured, loved him— and upon this told them « long story, 
<^a mischance upon t^heir passage- over the Pyreneaa 
mountains^ which had sepai'ated them from edich other 
4bree days ;- during which time the ass had sought him 
as much as he had sought the ass^, and that neither had 
scarce eat or drank till they me^ ' 

Thou hast one comfort,, friend, said I^at least, in the 
loss of thy poor beast ;. 1 am sure thou hast been a mer- 
ciful master to him-<-Aias ! said the mourner, I thought 
90>, when he was alive— but now he » dead 1 thinh other- 
wise—- 1 fear the weight of myself andipy afQictions td-g 
gether have been too much for him — they have shortened 
the poor cr^ature^s days, and I fear I have them to an- 
swer for.«-^hame on the world ! said I to myself^Did 
we love eai>h qjher, as this poor soul but lov'd hi» ass-^*<» 
twouid be something.— Sterne. 
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THE SWORD. 

WHEN states and empires hayetheir periods of cic?* 
clensioD, and feel in their turns what distress and- poverty 
is— *I stop not to teU the causes which gradually brought 
the house d' E**** ia Britany into decay. The Mar- 
quis d' E**** had fought up against his condition with 
great firnoness ; wishing to preserve and stiH shew to 
the world some iitlle fragments of what his ancestors 
bad been^-their indisaretion-had put it out of his power. 
There was enough left for the little exigencies of ob:- 
scurity— -But be had two boys who looked up to him for 
light*— he thought they deserve^ it* He had tried his 
sword-— it coQld not open the way«^the mounting was 
too expejjtsdvfi-v-aBd simple eeconomy was not a. malQh 
for it— thef Q was nor resource biit commerce. 

Jn any oilier province in France, save Britany, this 
was smiting tbe root for ever of the h'ttle tree bis pride 
and aflS&otioa wii&bed to see re-blossom— but in Britany, 
there being, a provision for this, he availed himself of it ; 
and taking an occasion when the states were assembled 
at Rennes^ the Marquis, attended with his two sons, en- 
tered the court ; and having pleaded aright of an ant 
cieni law of the duohy, which, though seldom claimed, 
he said,, was no less in force ; he took his sword from 
^ his side-<**Here^^aid he-^take it ; and be trusty guardi- 
'Sasof it, till better times put me ia condition to reclaim 
it* 

> The president accepted the Marquis's sword-^he staid 
a few minutes to see it deposited io the archives of his, 
house— ^and departed. 

The Marquis and his whole fiamily erobalrkedlliie next 
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^y for MartiDico^ and in about nineteen or twenfy years 
of successful application to busines?^ with some un^ook^ 
ed-for bequests from distant branches of his house-— re- 
turned home to claim his nobility^ and to support it. 

It was an incident of good fortune which will never 
happen to any traveller^ but a sentimentafone, that I 
should be at Kennes at the very time of this solemn re-' 
^uisition : I called it solemn— -it was so to me. 

The Marquis- entered the court with his whol^ family; 
he suf^rted his ladyr—his eldest son supported his sis- 
ter, and bts youngest viras at the other extreme of the 
line next his mother— 4ie put his handkerchief to his 
face twice— 

There was a dead' silence* When the Marquis had' 
approached within six paces of the irlbunal, he gave th^ 
Marchioness to. his youngest son^ and advancing three 
steps before hiB family — he reclaimed his sword.— His 
sword w^s givea hhn^and the moment he got it into his 
hand he drew, it almost out of . the scabbard — it was th^e 
shining face of a frii^ he had'One« given up. He look- 
ed attentively a long t^me at it^ beginning at the hilt, as 
if to see whether it. was the same— ^whea observing a 
little rust which it had- contracted near the point, he 
brought it near his- eye, and bending his head- down ov^r 
it — I think I saw a tear fell upon the -place : I could not 
be deceived by what followied.- 

*' I shall findj said he^some other way to get it off*^ 

When the Marquis had said this, he returned his sword 
into its scabbardv naade a bow to the guardian of it — and, > 
with his wife and daughter tod hls,t^o sonStf^Uowing 
Urn, walked out, 

@ bow I envied him his feelings U . 
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CHAP. XI, 

MARIA. 

FIRST PAHT. 

—THEY were Ae sweetest notes I ever bear*; and f 
instftDtty let down the fore glass to hear them more dis^ 
tinctly— -H^ Maria ; said the postHlion, observing I 
was listenings— —Poor Maria^ eoDtiQued^he^(leai^ing his 
body on one side to lei me see her^ fbr hewas in a line 
between us) is sit^g upott a bank playmg^ her vespers 
upon her pipe with her little goat beside her. 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent and a 
look so perfectly in tune- to a feeling hearty that I in- 
stantly made a vow^ I would give him a four and twen« 
ty sous piece^ when I got to Mbulines ■ » 
A nd who is poor Maria ? said I. 

The love and. pity of all the Villagers around' U8> said 
IheposttHion— — it-isbttt three years agp^ tblat- the sun 
did not shine up<Hi so fair> so quick-witted^ and amiable 
a maid ; and- better fate did Maria deserve^ than to have 
her baans forbid^ by the intrigues of the curate of^he 
j^rish who published them > ■ 

He was going on^ when Maria^ who had made a 
abort pause^pat thd pipe to her mouth and began the air 
again— they were the same notes ;— yet were ten times 
.sweeter*: It is^ the evening service to the virgin, said 
the young man— *but who has taught her to play it*— or 
how she came byherpipe, no one knows; w«^ think 
thai Hea^n. has assisted her in both ; for ever since 
she has been unsettled in hen mind, it seems her only 
consolatioR-rshe has never ^nee had the pipe out of her 
iliand> but plays that service upon it hlmostnight and day« . 

The postiUipj) delivered Ibis with so much dis^retina. 
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apd^uatauittleloquenfie^thdt I could n&t .help ^ejrphering 
something in his face above, his. coadiltoii^ and/ahouUt 
have sifted out his history, had not poor Maria taken 
such full possession of roe. 

We had got up by this time^hnost to the bank where 
Maria was sitting : she was in a thin white jacket^ with 
her hair, all but two tresses, draw:) up in a silk net, with 
a few olive leaves twisted i a little fantastically on one 
side^'-^isbe waSr beautiful ; and if ever I felt the fMJl force 
of ail hoaesti be^^tach^ ii was the rpoip^nt I saw her-^-- 

Godhfilpher! poor damsel! abovei^, hundred inas$e$, 
said the ppsiilUpn,. hs^yerbeeii said in the several. parish 
churches apd oopvenla around for her-*^but without ef- 
fect ; we have still hopes, as she ts sensible fqr short la* 
t^rvals^ th^ thfi virgin at la«<t wiU restore her to her- 
self ; but her pareiit^i who knoyif hisr hest, are hop^eless-^ 
upon that score,, and think her. senaes. are lost fovr 
ever. 

Aft the postiUioil spoke tbis| Maria made a cadence sa> 
iiielaach<dy^sot^derajadqmerulou$, that I sprung out of 
the ch^Misf) to help her, apdfouiid.myself siting betwixt her 
and ber gpa| before I elap^^ iroip niy enthusiasm* 

MariaIo(^e4 wjstftdiy for 4Q^c tiipe ^t me>.and.theo 
at hei? goa l ■ wd th^n at m^h^-^and then at her goat a- 
- g^in, and soon ^teroafti^ir-*^''*-^ 
-i^-r^WdV M)Hi9ii4aji;(fl^«pftllir-^Wha^ resemblance dp 
yoi^.fiod.^ 

I do lAtm^.ilh^ c^odid- r^der to helaeve ine^Jhat it* 
was from' the hitmUest con^victioii of what^a beast map ^ 
is^^thatlaskod the ql|f8|ti0n^ a^df that twxiuld not 
haw let faUe»:«P:Uoae«s9nAb|e pleasantry ig the v^n(era« 
H& presence.of Mb^ry^l^ fe^,,enjW^t4 t^alj tbe^ wit th^ 
f^rjtahelai*: a^a^eredi^ 

Adfen, Maiiairr-«Heu| ptjoTr h^pje^j dj^»$eJJ— ■*- 
sme iime^ jbmt! n&k iiowi I m^ ^^Ar thy sorrows froip 
thgr own lipsfrrm-rhut I was d^^«4} ^onj that momej^t . 
fbe^.tooh ber pipe^ and told me nch a .^ai^ o^ woi^ w^t^ -^ 
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It, that T rose up^ and with brokea and irregular step»^ 
walked soft! J U^ my, cfaaisew^ 



WCdkD PART. 

• WHEN we had got within half a league of Motrtines^ 
«f a little opening in the road leading to a thicket, I disr- 
eovered poor Maria sitting under a popIar-'-^she was 
sitting with her elbow in her lap, and her head leaning 
on one side within her hand— a small l»-ook run at the 
fcot of the tree. 

I bade the postilion goon with the chaise to Mou- 
nnes-*and La Fteur to tiespeak my supper-— and that I 
would walk after him; 

She was dressed in white,;and much as m; friend 
described her, except that her hair hong loose, which 
before was twisted with a silk net. She had, superad- 
ded likewise to her jacket, a pale green ribband which 
fell across her shoulder to the waist ; aV the end of 
which hung her pipe. Her goat had been as fiiithless 
as her lover ; and she had got a little dog in lieu of ^Ltf| 
which she had kept iied by a string to her girdle iTs-, 
Mooked at her dog she drew bim*towards her with the 
string — ^ Thou shalt not leave me, Sylvio,»» said she.— 
I looked in Maria*^ eyes, and saw she. wajs»thinlmg more 
of her father than of her lover or her little goat ; for as 
she uttered them> the tears trickled dbwn her cheeks. 

I sat down close by her ; and Maria let me wipe 
them away as they feB, - with my handkarchief. 1 then 
steeped'it in my own-vtand then to ber'fr— and thenin 
mine-— and then t wiped, her's again-'-and as I did it, I 
felt such undescribable emotions within me, as I am sore 
could not be accounted for from any coakbiaatjonof maty 
ter and motion* 
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I am positive I hav^* a sowl ; nor ci^ri all tbe* books, 
vrith which materiaiisto have pestered the world ever 
cofivinee nm of thecoQtrary. 

When. Maria iiad come a little to herself^ I asked her 
iLjAip remembered a pale thin person of a madi who had. 
sat down betwixt her and her goat about two years be- 
fore ? She said> she was unsettled much at that time^ 
iMit remembered it upon two accounts— -that ill as she 
was, she saw the person pitied her ; and next, that her 
goat had stolen his handkerchief, and she had beat him 
for the theft — >she had washed it, she said, in the brook^ 
and kept it ever sit|ce in her pocket, to restore it tt) hint 
m.case.she should evevbsee hiocf again, which, she added, 
he had half promised her. ^s she told me this, she took 
th«- handkerchief out of her pocket to let me see it ; she 
bad folded it up neatly in a couple of vine leaves, tied 
round with: a tei^dril«r-K}n opening it, I saw an S marked 
in one of the corners. 

She had si^ce that, she told me, strayed as far aa 
Rome, apd walked round St. Petet'a once— -and returns 
ed back-p^hat ab^ found her way alone across the Api- 
peAi»nea-«-bad travelled over all Lombardy without 
n)Oiiey«««^nd through the flinty roads of Savoy without 
shoes : how she had borne it» and how she had got sup« 
ported^ she could not tell-<^but God tempers tbpe wind, 
said Maria, to the. shorn lamb. 

Shorn indeed ! and to the quicks said I ; and wast 
thou in my own laiid, where 1 have a cottage, I would 
tSLke thee to it aad shelter thee ; thou shouldst eat of my 
own bread and drink of my own cup-<-4 would be kind 
to thy Sylvio*-.an all thy weakness and wanderings I 
would seek after thee, and bring thee back— when the 
sun went down I would say my prayers, and when I 
bad done, thou shouldst play thy evening song upon thy 
pipe ; nor would the incense of my sacrifice be worse 
accepted, for enterbg heaven along with that of a bca« 
ken bearti 
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Nature tpelted withifi me^ as I uttered this ; and Ma* 
ria observjni^ as Ltook out my handkerchief, that it was 
steeped to much already to be of use, would needs go 
wash it in the strean)'^-<And where W4ll you dry it Ma« 
ria? said I— •! will dty it in my bosom>- said? she-— it 
will do me good- 

And is your heart still so' warm^ Mana ? said' h 

I touched upon the string on which hung all* faer scflr^- 
row»— -she boked with> a wistful disorder f&r some tinre 
in my face ; and then without saying any thing, took 
her pipe,, and played lier service- to- the Virgin— The 
string I had touched' oeased'to vibrate— «ia a moment or 
two Maria returned to herself^^-let her ppe fall— and 
rose up. 

And where are you going, Maria ? said I. — She said^ 
to Moulines,*— Let us go, said I, together,*— Maria put 
her arm within mine, and lengthening- the ^ring to let 
the dog follow— In thatc order we entered Moulines^ 

Though I hate, salutations and greetings in the market- 
place, yet when we got into the middle of this, I stopped 
to take my last look and last fafewelof Maria. 

Maria, though. not* tall, was^ nevertheless^of the first 
order of fine fbrms— — af!Uctlon^had' touched her looks 
with something that w^s scarce earthly — still she was 
feminine : — and so much was there about her of all that 
the heart wishes, or the eye looks for in.woman^'that 
eould the traces be ever -worn out of her hrain, and those 
of£liza?sout of mine, she should not only eat of my 
bread and'driukof my own cup,.but Maria should lie in 
my bosom,, and be unto me as a daughter. / 

Adieu, poor luckless ntaiden !<— imbibe the oil and 
wln^ which the compassion of a stranger, as he journey* 
eth on his way, now pours into thy woub4s— *The Being 
who has twice bruised thee (fan only bind them up for»^ 
etv<er^. 

STERN& 
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-CHAP. *n. 

• THE CAMELION. 

. t 

OFT it has been my lot to nmrk 
tA proud, conceited, talking spark. 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a -post: 
Yet round the world the bkide has been 
To see whatever could be seen% 
Returning from his finished, tour. 
Grown ten times perter than before. 
Whatever word you ctemce to drop. 
The travell'd fool your iKiiMii^h will stop;; 
"Sir, If my judgment you^l allow-— 
'** I've seen— ^na sure I ought to know"— - 
£o begs you'd pay a due submission, 
Aad acquiei^ce in bis decision. 

Two travellers of 8i\ch a ca^t, 
Ab o'er Arabisl^s wilds they pass'd. 
And on their way in friendly chat. 
Now talk'd of this> and then Qf that, 
DiscohnKM awhile, 'mongst other matter 
Of the Camelioifs form and nature, 
" A stranger animal," cries one, 
" Sure never livM beneath the sun : 
'^ A lizard's body kan and long, 
*^A fish's head> a serpent's tongue, 
*' It^ foot with tripple claw disjoin'd^ 
'' AM what a length of taR behind ! 
" How slow Its pace ! and then its hue— 
•* Whoever saw so fine a blue ?^ 

** Hold there,'' the other quick replies, 
^ *Ti8 greej»— I saw it with these ^'es, ^ 
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^* As late with opea mouth it lay, 
*' And warm'd it in the sunny ray ; ~ 
<* Stretch'd at its ease the beast I viewed, 
*' And saw it eat the air for food." 

" I've seen it, Sir, as well as you, 
<' And must again £^rm it blue ; * 
*^ At leisure I the beast surveyed 
^^ Extended in the cooling -shade. ' 

** Tis green, 'tis green^ Sir, I assure ye— 
*' Green !'» cries the other, in a fury— 
** Why, Sir— d'ye think I've lost my ey«8 ?" 

*' 'Twere no great loss," the friend replies^ 
*' For if they always serve you thus, 
«« You'll find 'em but of little use." 

So high at last the oontest rose. 
From words they almost came to Mows : 
When luckily came by a third ; 
To him the question they referr'd ; 
And begg'd he'd tell 'em, if he knew. 
Whether the thing was ^^reen or Uue. 

" Sirs," cries the umpire, " cease your pother— • 
*^ The crealitre's neither ©neuor t'other, 
*^ I caught thd animal last night, 
" And view'd it o'er by candle-light : 
*' I mark'd it well— 'twas black as jet— ~ 
'* You stare—- but. Sirs, I've got it yet, 
** And can produce it."—** Pray, Sir, do : 
** I'll lay my life the thing is blue." 
** And I'll be sworn that ^vkitefi yoi^ve seen 
** The reptile, you'll pronounce him gveen." 

*' Well then, at once to ease your doubt," 
Replies the man, ** I'll turn him out : - 
*' And when before j^our eyes I've set him, 
** If you doA't find him black, I'll eat. him." 

He said ; then full l>efore their sight 
Produc'd the beast, and lo !— 'twas white. 
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Borii star'd, the roan look'd wond*rous wise* 
«« My children," the Camelion cries, ; 
(Then first the creature found a tongue) 
*' You ail are right, and all are wrong : 
^' "When next you talk of what you view, 
'* Think others see as well as you : 
'* Nor wonder, if you find that none 
** Prefers your eye-^ight tobis own." 
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CHAP. XIII. 

THE YOUTH AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 

A GRECIAN Touthj of talents rare. 
Whom Plato's philos g^b ic care 
Had forni'd for vfrtue's nobler view. 
By precepts and exramples too. 
Would often boast his matchless skill. 
To curb the steed, and ^uide the wheel ; 
And as he pass'd the gazing throng. 
With graceful ease, and smack'd the thong. 
The idiot wonder they expressed ** 

Was prsuse and transport to his breast. 

At«'length quite vain, he needs would ^evr 
His master what his art could vdo ; 
And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Academus' sacred shade. 
The trembling grove confessed its fright. 
The wood-nymphs started at the sight ; 
The Muses drop the learned lyre. 
And to their inmost shades retire. 

However, the youth, with forward air. 
Sows to the sage, and mounts the car ; 

G 
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The lash resounds, the coursers springs 
The chariot marks the rolling nngs ; 
And gathering crouds with eager eye^ 
And shouts, pursue him 'as he flies. 

Triumphant to the goal returned. 
With nobler thirst his bosom burnM.; 
And now along thMndeated plain. 
The self same-track he marks agaiq. 
Pursues with care. the nice design. 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 

Amazement seizM- the. circling crowd:; 
The youths with emulation glow'4 ; 
Ev'n bearded sages hail'd the boy. 
And all, but Platq, gaz'd with joy ; 
For he, deep-judging sage, beheld 
With pain the^riumphs of the field ; 
And when the charioteer drew nigh. 
And, flushed with hope, had caught his ey^ 
Alas ! unhappy youth, he cry^d 
Expect no praise frpm me, (and sigh'd) 
With indignation I survey 
Such skill and ju4gmeht thrown away^ 
The time profusely squandered there^ 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care. 
If well employed, at less expence. 
Had taught thee honour, virtue, sense. 
And rais'd thee from a coachman's fate. 
To govern men and guide the state. 
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€HAP. XIV. 

SIR BALAAM!' 

WHERE London*^ column^ pointing at the skies 

Cike a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies ; 

There dwelt a Citizen of sober fame, 

A plain good man^ and Balaam was his name ; 

Religious, puiKtual, frugaf, and so forth ; 

His word would 'pass for n)ore th^n he was worth,, 

One solid dish his week-day meal affords. 

An added* pudding solemnized the Lord^s : 

Constant at church, and 'Change ; his gains were sure. 

His givings rare, save l&rthitigs to the poor, 

The Devil was piquM such saintship to behold, "^ 
And long'd to tempt him, like good Job of old : 
But Satan now is wiser than of yore. 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

Roused by the prince of air, the whirlwinds sweep 
The surge, and plunge his Father in the deep ; 
Then • II against hi&'Cornish lands they roar. 
And two rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shore* 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks,^ 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes : 
** Live like youiseJf,**^ was soon my Lady's word i 
And lo ! two puddings smoak'd upon the board. 

Asleep and naked as an Indian lay. 
Ad Bonest factor stole a gem away : 
He pledg'4 it to the knight ; the knight had wit. 
So kept the Daimond, and the rogue was bit. 
S6me scruple rose, but thus he eas'd his thought^ 
'- HI now give six-pence where 1 gave a groat ; 
*' Wliere pnce I went to churchy Pll now go twice--^ 
** And am so clear too of all other vice*^ 

The tempter saw bis time ; the work he ply'd ; 
Stocks and Subscriptions pour on every side^ 
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Till all the- Daemon makes his full descend 
In one abundant showVof Cent, per Cent. 
Sinks deep within him^ and possesses whole^ 
Then dubs Director, and secures his soul. 

Behold Sir Balaam now a man of spirit. 
Ascribes hiB gettings to his parts and merit; 
What late he called a Blessing, now w^s Wit, 
And God's good Providence, a lucky Hit. 
Things change their titles,. as our manners turn : 
His Comptinghouse employ^ the Sunday morn :' 
Seldom at church ('twas such a: busy life) 
But duly sent his family and wife. 
There (to the Dfevil ordain 'd) one Christmas tide 
My good old lady catchM a cold and dy'd. 

A nymph of ftuality admires our Knight, 
He man ies, bows at court, and grows polite : 
Leaves the dull Cits, and joins (to please the Eair)^ 
The well-bred cuckolds in St. Jame's air z 
Bi^ Britain^s Senate he a seat obtains,; 
And one more pensioner St. Stephen gains; 
My Lady falls to play ; so bad her chance,. 
He must repair it ; takes a bribe from France ; 
The house impeach him ; Coningsby harranguer 
The Court forsake him, and Sir Balaam hangs. 
Wife, Son, and Daughter, Satan ! are thy own 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to 4he Crown : 
The Devil and the King divide the prize. 
And sad* Sh- Balaam curses^^pd and dic& 

Pope. 
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EDWARD AND EMMA; 

FAR in the windiDgs of a vale^. 

Fast by a sheltering wood^ 
The safe retreat of health and peace, 

A humble cottage stood* 

There beauteous Emma flourish'd fair 

Beneath a mother's^ eye. 
Whose only wish on earth was now 

To see her blest and die.- 

The softest blush that nature spreads, . 

Gave colour to her cheek ; 
Such orient colour smiles thro' heay'n 

When May's sweet mornings break* 

"Nor let the pride of great ones scorn 

The charmers of the plain ; 
That sun which bids their cKamond blaze^.. 

To deck our lily deigns.. 

I«onghad she fir'd each youth with Love^ 

Each maiden with de^air ; 
il:iid tho» by all a wonder own'd. 

Yet knew not she wasfair ;, 

^U Edwin came, the prkfe of swains^ 

A soul that knew no art, 
^dfrom whose eyes serenely mild^ 

Shone forth the feelibg heart. 

A mutual flame was quickly caughf^ > 
Was quickly too revealed ; 

6 2 
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For neither bosom lodgM a wish 
Whidd virtue keeps coaceal'd. 

What happy hours o£ heart-felt bliss< 

EHd love on both besto.w ! 
But bliss tpo mighty loii^g^ to lasty. 

Where fortune pro^as a. foe. 

His sister,^ who like envy formNf^ 

Like her in mischief joyM 
To work them harm^ with vvicked skills 

Each darker art employed. 

The father too^ a sordid man^ 

Who love nor pity knew. 
Was alt unfeeling as the rock 

Erom whence his riches grew*. 

Long had he seen their mutual flame^., 
And seen it long unmoved ; 

1!hen with a father's &own at last^ 
He sternly disapproved. 

In Edwin's gentle heart a war; 

Of .different passions strove ; 
His heart which durst not disobey^ 

Yel could not cease to Jove. 

• 

Deny'd her sight> he oft-.behind 
The spreading hawthorn crept. 

To snatch a glance, to mark the spot* 
Where Emma walk'd and wept. 

Oft too in Stanemore's wintry waste^ 
Beneath the moonlight shade. 

In sighs to pour his soften'd sou). 
The midnight mourner Jtray'd, 
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His cheeks^ where lore with beauty glow^d^ 

A deadly pale overcast ; 
So fades the fresh rose in its prirae^ 

Before the northern bhist. 

The parents now, with late rem^rse^ 

Hung o*er his dying bed. 
And wearyM Heaven with fruitless pray^r^^. 

And fruitless' sor^rows shedk 

^18 past he cry'd but if yoOT soiil* 

Sweet mercy yet can more, 
^t these dim eyes once more behold: 

What they must ever love. , 

She came, his cold hand soiHy touch'd^. 

And bathM w4th many a tear ; 
First felling o'er the primrose pale. 

So morning dews appear. ' - , 

But oh ! his sister's j'eafoos care 

(A cruel sister she !) • 

Forbade what Bmma cameto say>, 

My Edwin, live forme. • 

Now homeward as she hopeless went, 

The church-yard path along. 
The blast blew tjold, the dark owl scream^ 

Her lover's fun'ral songi 

Amid the falling gloom of night,. 

Her startling fancy found 
In e^t'ry bush his hov'ring shade,. 

His groan in ev'ry souhd. 

MoBe appall'd thus had she pass'ct 
The visionary rale. 
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When lo! Hie death-bell smote her ear^ 
Sad sounding in the gale, . 

Jttst then she reach'd with trembling stegs^. 

Her aged mother's door : 
He's gone she cried^^and I must see 

That angel face no more! ^ 

I feel, I feel this breaking heart 

Beat high against my side : 
From her white arm down sunk her head^ 

She shiTer'd^sigh'd, and. died*. 



CHAP. xvr. 
teLADON AND AMELIA; 

^IS listening fear and dumb amazement all^ 
When to the startled tear, the sudden glanee 
i^)pears far south, eruptiive thro' the cloud ; 
And following slow^, in explosion vast. 
The thunder r^ses his tremendous ptroice. 
At first beard solemn o'er the verge of heaven. 
The tempest growls ; but as it nearer comes. 
And rolls its awfiil burden jon«the wind. 
The lightnings flash„a larger curve, and more- 
The noise astounds: till oveT'heada sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide; then shuM, , 
And opens wider ; shut& and opens ^t9L 
Expansive, wrapping aether in a blaze. 
Follows the loosen'd aggravated roar,, 
Enlarging, deep'ning, mangling.; peal on peal 
Crush'd horrible, convulsing heaven and earth. 

Guilt hears appall'd, with deeply trouhfed thought : 
And yet not always on die guilty head 



ti^escends the fated flash. Young Celadoa 
And hk Amelia were a matchless pair ; 
With equal virtue form'd, and equal grape ; ' 
The same^ diatinguisted by the sex alone ; 
Her*8 the mild lustre of the hloomijig. i^orn^ 
And his theradiauce of the risen day. 

They lov'd ; hut such their guiltless, passion wa^, ' 
As in the dawa of time informed the heart 
Of innocenoe^ and undissembliflg truth. > 
'Twas friendship heightened by the^ mutual wtsh^^ 
Th* enchanting hope, and sympathetic giow^ 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting M 
To fove, each wa^ to each a dearer self ; 
Supremely happy in th' awakenM |}Ower 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades^ 
Still in harmonious intercourse they liv'd 
The rural day, and talked the flowing hour^ 
Or sigh'dj and look'd unutterable things. 

So passM their life,, a clear united stream^ 
By care unrulBfled : till, in evil hour. 
The tempest caught them on the tender walk^ 
K^dless how far, and where its mazes stray'djj, 
While, with eaeh other blest,, creative love 
Still hade eternal Eden smile around* 
Heavy i^tii instant fate her bosom heav'd : 
Unwonted sighs ; and stealing ofli a look 
Tow'rds the big gloom^on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearful, wetting her disordered cheek. 
In vain assuring love, and confidence • 

In Heaven, repressed her fear ; it grew and shfiiok 
Her frame near dissolhtion* He perceived 
Th* unequal conflict, and as angels look 
On doing saintSit hi? eyes compassion shed, t . 

With love iiluminni high. ^ Fear not," he said,. 
^^ Sweet innocence ! thou stranger to offence, 
^ And inward storm. He, who yon skies involve* 
^ la frowns of darkness^ ever smiles on thee 
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^ Witti kind regard. O'er thee the secret sbail^' 
«* That wastes ali^mkluight^ or th'undreaded hour' 
^ Of noon, flies harmless^ ; and that ver]r> voice^ 
" Which thunders terror thro' the guilty, heart, 
^* With tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine* 
<^ 'Tis safety to be near thee sure, and'thut 
^ To clasp perfection !''* From his void embrace^ 
(Mysterious Hearen !) that moioent to the ground^'- 
A blacken'd corse, wa^ struck the beauteous maid»> 
But who'canpaintthe lover as he stood, 
Pierc'd by severe amatement, hating life. 
Speechless, and fix'd in all the death of woe ! 
So, faint resemblance ! on the marble tomb. 
The well dissembled mourner stooping stands^ 
For ever silent, and foe ever sad* 

ThOM501«^' 
CHAP. XVII. 

JUNIO AND THEANA'. 

SOON as young "reason dawnM in Junio'S breast. 

His father sent him from these genial isles^ 

To where old Thames with- conscious pride stftveys 

Green Eton, soft' abode of ^very Muse. 

Each classic beauty he soon made his own ; 

And soon fam'd'Isis saw him woo the nine. 

On her inspiring bankst Love ttin*d his song ; 

For fair T4teana was bis only theme, 

Acasto's daughter, whom in early youth 

He oft distinguishM ; and Tor whom he oft 

Had climb'd the bending cocoa'd airy height^ 

To rob it of Us qectar ; which the maid. 

When he presented; more nectarious deem'd,.. 

The sweetest sap]>adillas oft he brought ; 

Eromhlm more sweet ripe sappadiilas seejn^d*^ 
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^or liad loag absence yet eiTacf'd her form ; 
iler charms still triumphed o'er Britannia's fair. 
One mom he ihet her in Sheen's royal walks : 
Nor knew, tillthen^^weet Sheen containM his alL 
His tas'te mature *Hpprav'd his infant choice* 
In colourj form^ expression, -^nd'^n grace, 
^he shone all perfect ; while each pleasing art^ 
And each soft virtue that the sex adorns, 
Adorned the wonnan. My imperfect straio 
Can ill descdhe the transports Junio f<^t 
At this discoA'ery : he declar'd his love ; 
iShe'owifd his merit, nor refus^ his hand. 

And shall not Jiymen vUght his brightest torch 
-for this delighted pair ? Ah, Junio knew ^ 
His sire detested hisTheana's house 1-i- 
Thus duty, reverence, gratitude, conspired 
Te check their happy union. He resolv'4 
(And many a sigh that resolution cost) 
To pass theiinie, till death liis i^ine remov?dj ; 
In visiting old Europe^sjetter'd climes ;; 
While she (and many a tear that parting drevv^ 
Emhark'd, jeluctant, for her native isle. 

Tho* learned, curious^ and 4ho! .nobly bent 
With each rare talent to adorn the mind. 
His native land to serve ; no joys he iound. 
Yet sprightly Gaul ; yet Belgium, Saturn's reign 
Yet Greece, of old the seat of every Muse, 
Of freedom, courage ;^'«t Ausonia'^s clime 
His steps ei^ploi^, where painting, music's strain^ 
Where arts, where laws, (philosophy's best child) 
With rival beauties l^is attention claim'd* 
To his just-judging, his instructed -eye. 
The all perfect Medician Venus seem'.d 
A perfect semblance of his Indian fair : 
'But when she spoke of love, hef voice surpassed 
The 'harmonious warbling^ of Italian song. ., 

Twice one long year elaps'd, when letters came. 
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Which bri<efiy told hitn of his father's death. . 
Afflicted^ filial, yet to Hfeav^n reB\gn% 
Soon he reached Albion, and as soon embarked, 
Eager to clasp the ot^ect of bis Jove. 

Blow, prosperous breezes ; s'v^iftly sail, thou Po ! 
Swift saiM the Po> and happy breezes blew. 

In Biscay's stormy seas an armed ship. 
Of force superior, froiBi loud Chareflti^s wave 
ChpX them on board. The frighted flyii^ crew 
Their colours strike ; when dauntless Junlo^ firM 
"With noble indignation, killM the chief. 
Who on -the bloody deck dealt slaujghter round. 
The Gauls retreat ; the Britt>ns loud hti^za ; 
And touched with shame; with emuliaticHi stung. 
So plied their cannon, plied their missile fires. 
That soon in air the hapless Thunderer -blew. 

Blow, prosperous breezes ;» stviftly sail, Ihou Po fi 
May no more dangerous fights retard thy way ! 

Soon Porto Sanco's rocky heights^theyspy> 
Like clouds dim rising in the distant ^ky. 
Glad Ehrus vvh]stles,^]augh the sp<)irtive crew .; 
£ach sail is set to catch the favouring gale. 
While on the yard-arm the harpooner sits. 
Strikes the boneta, or the shark ensnares.: 
The little jiautilus, with purf^e pride 
Expands his sails, and dances o'er the waves : 
^mall winged fishes ort the shrouds alight ; 
And beauteous dolphins gently |dayM around. 

Tho' fastet than the Tropic bird they flew. 
Oft Junio cry'd. Ah ! when shall we see land i 
Soon land they made ; and now hi thought he clasp'd 
His Indian bride, and deem'd his toils overpaid. 

She, no less anxiouv^, every evening walk'd 
On the cool margin of the purple main. 
Intent her Junio's vessel to descry. 

One eve (faint calms for many a day had rag'd) 
The wii>g'd Deensons of the ten^pest rose ; 
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Thunder, and rain, and lighting's awful power 
She fled : could innocence, could beauty claim 
Exemption from the grave ; the ethereal bolt,' 
That stretched her speechless, o'er her lovely head 
Had innocently roll'd. 

Meanwhile, impatient Junio leap'd ashore. 
Regardless of the Daemons of the storm. ^ 
Ah, youth ! what woes, to6 great for man to bear. 
Are ready to burst on thee ? Urge not so 
Thy flying courser. Soon Theana's porch 
Receiv'd him : at his sight, the ancient slaves 
Affrighted shriek, and to the chamber point : — 
Confounded, yet not knowing what they meant. 
He eriter'd hast y . 

Ah ! what a sight for one who lov'd so >yell ! . 
All pale and cold, in every featiire death, 
Theana lay ; and yet a glimpse of joy 
Play'd on her face, while with faint faultering voice, 
3he thus address'd the youth, whom yet she knew : 

" Welcome, my Junio, to thy naitive shore ! 
•'Thy sight repays this summons of my fate : 
'^ Live, and live happy ; sometimes think of me : 
'f By night, by day, you still engag'd my care ; 
*' And, next to God, you now my thoughts employ : 

'^ Accept of this ^My little all I give ; 

« Would it were larger."— —Nature could no more : 
She look'd, embrac'd him, with a groan expir'd. 
But say, what strains, what language can express 
The thouj^and pangs, which tore the lover's breast ? 
Upon her breathless corse himself he threw. 
And to her clay-cold lips, with trembling haste. 
Ten thousand kisse« gave. He strove to speak ; 
Nor words he found : he claspt her in his arms ; 
He sigh'd, he swooned, looked up, and died away. 
One grave contains this hapless, faithful pair ; 
And still the Cane- isles tell their matchkss love ! 

Grainger. 
H 
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DOUGhTAS j[fp LORD RANDOLPH. 

-- ^ 
MY name is Norval : on the-Grampian hills 

My father feeds his flock ; a frugal swain. 

Whose constant cares were to increase his store. 

And keep his only son, njyself, at home. 

For 1 had heard of battles, and I long'd 

To follow to the field some warlike lord ; 

And Heaven soon granted what my sire denied. 

This moon, which rose last ui^ht round as my shield|j 

Had not yet fiUM her horns, when, by her light, 

A band of fierce foarbarialis, froni the hills, 

RushM like a torrent down upon the vale, , 

Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds fle4 

Foi* safety^ and for succour. I alone. 

With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 

IJbverM about the enemy, and mark'd 

The road he took, then hasted to my friends : 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

I met advancing. The pursuit I led, 

Til! we overtook the spoil-encumber'd foe. 

We fought and conquered. Ere a sword was drawn. 

An arrow from my bow had pierc'd their chief. 

Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 

Returning home in triumph, I disdainM 

The shepherd'^ slothful lite ; and iiaving heard 

That our good king had summonM bis bold peers 

To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 

1 left my father's house, and took with me 

A chcisen servant to conduct my steps :-»-. 

Yon trembling coward, who foisook his master. 

aFourneying with this intent, 1 pass'd the^e towers, 
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Aod Heaven-directed, came thig day to do 
The happy deed thaj gilds my humble name. 

Home. 

CHAP, XIX. 

1 

OTHELLO'S APOLOGY. 

MOST potent, grave, and reverend Seigniors, 

My very noble and approved good masters. 

That I have ta*en away this old man*s daughter. 

It is most true ; true, I have married her ; 

The very headandfroht of my offending 

Hat^ this extent : no more. Rude am I in speech. 

And little blessed with the set phrase of peace ; 

For since these arms of mine had seven years pith^ 

Tin now some nine moons wasted, they have ns'd 

Their dearest action in the tented field; 

And little of this great world can I speak. 

More than pertains to feats of broils and battle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause. 

In speaking for myself. Yet, by your patience, 

I will a round unvanmh'd tale deliver. 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms^ 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 

(For such proceeding F am charged withal) 

I won his daughter with. 

Her father lov'd me, oft invited mie ; 
Still questioned me the story of my life. 
From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortunes, . . 
That I have past. 

I ran it through, e'en from my boyish days. 
To th* very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair^breadlh Vcapes in the imminent deadly breach; 
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Of being taken by the insolent foe. 

And sold to slavery; of my redemption thence. 

And with it ail my (ravels history ; 

Wherein of antres vast, and deserts wild, 

Rppgh quarries, rocks, and hills, whoseheadstouch heav'h 

It is my hint to speak. — ^All these to hear 

Would Desdemona seriou^y incline. 

But.still the. house-affairs would draw her hence. 

Which ever as she could with haste dispatch. 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear ^ 

Devour up my discourse : which I observing. 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate ; 

Whereof by parcels she had something h^ard. 

But not distinctively. I d!d consent. 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffered. My story being done, • 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs. 

She swore ia faith, 'twas strange, H was passing strange ; 

'Twas pitiful, Hwas wondVous pitifu l 

She wished she had not heard it yet she wish^i 

That Heav'n had made her such a iiaan;...she tbank'd me, 

And bade me if I had a friend that lov'd her. 

I should teach him how to tell vc\y story. 

And that would woo her. On this hint I spake ; 

She lov'd me for the dangers 1 lia^d past ; 

And I lov'd her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I bave usM. 

SjE|A|:SP«AR|k 
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CHAP. XX. 

ELIZA.- 

NOW stood Eliza on the wood-crown'd height,-. 

O'er Minden'8 plain, spectatres of the fight ; . 

Sought wkh.bo^d eye amid the bloody strife 

Her dearer self, the partner of her life ; 

From bill to hill the rushing host pursued , 

And view/d his banner^ or beh'ev'd she vievv'd. 

Pleased with the distant roar, with quicker tread « 

Fast by the hand one lisping boy she led ; , 

And one. fair girl amid the loud alarm 
Slept on her/kerchief, cradled by her arm ; 
While on her brows bright beams of honor dart. 
And love's warm eddies circle round her heart. 
— Near and more near the intrepid Beauty pressed 
Saw through the driving smoke his dancing crest. 
Heard the exulting shout, '* they run ! they run I" 
" Great God !" she cried," He*§ safe ! the battle's woa!" 
— -A ball now hisses through the airy tides, 
(Some Fury wing'd it, and some Demon 'guides !) 
Parts the fine locks, her graceful head that deck^ . 
Wounds her iair ear, and sinks into hen neck^ 
The red streani issuing from her azure- veins^ 
Dyes her white veil, her ivory bosona stains.-— , ^ 
— ^ Ah me !" she cried, and sinking on the ground, . 
Kiss'd her dear babes, regardless of the wound ; 
" Ob, cease not yet to beat, thou vital urn ! 
« Wait, gushing life, oh, wait my Love's return !-i-. 
** Hoarse barks the wolf, the vulture screams from far ! 
*' The angel. Pity, shuns the walks of war !-^ 
*^ Oh, spare ye war-hounds,. spare their tender age I 
* On roe, on oic," she cried, "rcxhaust your r*»ge !— 
Then with weak arms her weeping babes caress'd. 
And sighing hid thejm in her blood-stain'd vest*.. 

H 2 
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From teflt to tent the impatient warrior S\e$,. 
Fear in his heart, and frenzy ia his eyes ; 
Eliza's name along the camp hejtfalls^ 
Eliza echoes through the canvas walls ; 
Quick through the murmuring gloom his footsteps tread> 
O'er groaning heaps, the dying and -the dead. 
Vault o^er the plain, and in the tangled wood, 
Lo! dead Eliza weltering in her blood !— • • 
—Sochi hears hie Itstning son the welcome sounds. 
With open arms and sparkling eyes he bounds :— 
*** Speak low," he cries, and gives his. little hand, 
" Eliza sleeps upon the dew-cold sand ; 
« Poor weeping babe with Woody fingers press'd, 
^* And tried with {Smiting Urs her milMess bretfst ; 
f^ Alas ! we both with told and hunger qu^e — 
^ Why do you weep ?— Mama will soon awake.*' 
— ** Shell wake no more ! the hopejess mourner cried. 
Upturn^ his eyes, and claspM his hands, and sigh'd ; 
StretchM on she ground awhile entranc'd he lay. 
And press'd warm kisses on the .Ufekss clay ; 
And then upsprung with wild convulsive start, 
A^id all the Father kindled in his heart ; 
^ Oh, Heaven's !'' he cried, " my first rash vow forgive ! 
^ These bind to 'earth, for these I pray to live !" — 
Round his chill babes he wrap'd bis crimson vest. 
And clasp'd them sobbing to his a^ing breast. 

Darwin. 

chap. ixi. 
THE MORALIZER CORRECTED. 

A TALK. 

A Hermit (or if 'chance you' hold 
That title now too trite and old) 
A man, once young, who liv'd retired 
As Hermit could have well desired. 
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His hours oPstudy closed at last. 
And finishM his concise repast^ 
Stoppled his cruse^ replaced his boOk 
Within its customary nook^ 
Andy staff in hand^ set forth to share 
The sober cordial of sweet air^ 
Like IsaaCy with a mind applied 
To serious thought at evening-tide. 
Autumnal rafais had made it chili. 
And from the trees that fring'd his fiiir 
Shades slanting at the close of day ^ 
Chilled more his else delightful way. 
Distant a; little mile he spied 
A western bank^s still sunny side. 
And right toward the favoured place 
Proceeding With his nimble pace, i 
In hope to bask a little yet. 
Just reach'd it when, the sun was ^et« 

Your Hermit, young and jovifvj Sirs ! 
Learns something from whatever occurs*— » 
And hence, he said, my mind computes 
The real worth of man's pursuits. 
His object chosen, wealth or fame^. 
Or other sublunary game. 
Imagination to his view 
Presents it decked with ev'ry hu^ 
That can seduce him not to spare 
His pow'rs of best exertion there. 
But youth, heahh, vigor to expend 
On so desirable an end. 
E'er long approach life's evening shades^. 
The glow that fancy gave it fades ; 
And, earn'd too late, it want* the grace 
Which first engaged him in the chase. 

True, answered an angelic guide. 
Attendant .at the senior's side--->' 



« 
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But whether all the time it cost 
To urge the fruitless chase be lost^ 
Must be decided by the worth 
Of that which call'd his ardour forth* 
Trifles pursu'd whatever th' event. 
Must cause him shame or discontent ; 
^ vicious object still is worse, 
Successful there, he wins a curse ; 
But he, whom e'en in life's last stage 
Endeavours laudabie engage. 
Is paid, at least in peace of mind. 
And sense of having welt design'd ;. 
And if, e'er he attain his end. 
His sun precipitate descend, 
A brighter priie than that he meatit. 
Shall recompense his mere intent 
No virtuous wish can bear a date 
Either too early or too Ute. 

CHAP. xxai. 
THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 

THE green house is my summer seat ; 
My shrubs displac'd from that retreat 

Eijjoy'd the open air ; 
Two goldfinches, whose sprightly song 
Had been their mutual solace long, 

Liv'd happy pris'ners there. 

They sang, as blithe as finches sing 
That flutter loose on golden whig. 

And frolic where they list ; ' 
Strangers to liberty, 'tis true. 
But that delight they never knew, 

And^ therefore;^ never miss'd* 
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But Nature works in ev'ry breast ; 
Instinct is nevt-r quite suppressed ; 

And Dick felt some desires^ 
Wbicb, after many an effori^ vain. 
Instructed him at length to gain 

A pass between his wires. 

TTie open windows seem'd t* invite 
The freeman to a farewel fligtit ; 

But Tom was still confin'd ; 
And Dick, although his way was clear^ » 

Was much too gen'rgus and sincere 

To Ibave his friend behind. 

For settling on his grated roof. 

He cbirp'd and kits^ hkii) giving proof -^z 

That he desir'd no more ; 
Nor. would forsake his <»ge at last, 
'Till gently seiz'd^ i shut falm fost, 

^ prisoner as before. 

Oh ye, who never knew the joys 
Of Friendship, (.atisfied with riolse. 

Fandango, ball and rout ! 
Blush, when I tell you how a bird, 
A prison, with a friend, preff n^d 

To liberty without* 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

PAIRING TIME ANTICIPATE©. 

A FABLE. 

*I SHALL not ask Jean Jacques Rousseauj 

If birds confabulate or no ; 

'Tis clear that they \vere always abl^^ 

To hold discourse, at least, in fable*; 

And e'en the child, who knows uo better. 

Than to interpret by the letter, 

A story of a cock and bull. 

Must have a roost uncooimon dnilh 

It chanc'd then, on a winter's day. 
But warm and bright, and calm as May, 
The birds conceiving a design. 
To forestal sweet St. Valentine ; 
In many an orchard, copse and grore^ 
Assembled on affairs of love. 
And with much twitter and much chatter. 
Began to agitate the matter. 
At length a Bulfinch, who could boast. 
More years and wisdom than the most. 
Entreated, op'ning wide bis beak, 
A moment's liberty to speak ; 
And, silence publicly' enjoin'd. 
Delivered briefly thus his mind. 
My friends ! be cautious how to treat 
The subject upon which we meet ; 
I fear we shall have winter yet. 

A Finch, whose tongue knew no controul. 
With golden wing and sattin pole. 



} 



* It was one of the wliimsicai specaktions of this ptiilosophir that all 
iables wluch ascribe reason and speech to animals should be withheld 
from children, ais being only vehicles of deception. But what child was^ 
tUffi deceived by them^ m can be, against the evidence of his senses ? 
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A last year*s bird, who ne'er had tried 
What marriage means, thus pert replied. 

Methinks the gentleman, quoth she. 
Opposite in the apple tree. 
By his good will, would keep us single 
Till yonder heav*n and earth shall mingle. 
Or, (which is likelier to be_fall) • 
'Till death exterminate us all, 
I marry without more ado : 
My dear Dick Red-cap, what say you ? ^ ^ 

Dick heard, and fweedling, ogling, bridling. 
Turning short round, strutting and fideling. 
Attested, glad, his' approbation 
Of an immediate conjugation. 
Their sentiments so well expressed, 
Inflttenced mightiij the rest. 
All paired aad efich pair built a nest. 

But though the birds were thus in haste. 
The leaves came on -not quite so fast. 
And destiny, that sometimes bears 
An aspect stern on man^s affairs. 
Not altogether smil'd on theirs. 
The wind, of late breath'd gently forth. 
How shifted east and east by north ; 
Bare trees and shrubs but ill, you know. 
Could shelter them from rain or show. 
Stepping Into their nests, they paddled. 
Themselves were chilUd, their eggs were addled ; 
Soon ev'ry father bird and mother 
Grew quarrelsome and peck'd-^^ch other. 
Parted without the least regret. 
Except that they had ever met. 
And leam*d, in future, to be wiser. 
Than to neglect a good adviser. 

^ INSTRUCTION. 

Mitses ! the tale that 1 relate ^ 

This lesson seern^ to carry — ^^'^ 



} 
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Chuse^ not alone a proper mate, 
But proper time to marry. 



CowPER. 



CHAP XXIV. 



THE NEEDLESS ALARM. 

A TALE. 

THERE is a field through which 1 often pa*s. 
Thick overspread with moss and silty grass. 
Adjoining close to Kilwick's echoing wobd^ 
Where oft the hitch-fox hides her hapless hrood. 
Reserved to solace many a neighboring squire. 
That he may follow them through brake and bri^r^ 
Contusion hazarding of neck or spine^ 
Which rural gentlemen call sport divine. 
A narrow brook, by rushy banks conceal^d^ 
Runs in a bottom, and divides the field ; 
Oaks intersperse it, that had once a head . 
But now wear crests of oven-wood instead ; 
And yv'here the land slopes to its wat'ry bourne. 
Wide yawns a gulph beside a ragged thorn ; 
Bricks line the sides, but shiver'd long ago. 
And horrid brambles intertwine below ; 
A hollow ficoop'd I judge in ancient time. 
For baking earth, or burning rock to lime. 
Not yet the hawthorn bore her berries red. 
With which the fieldfare, vvint'ry guest, is fed ; 
Nor autumn yet had brush'd from ev'ry spray, 
With her chill hand, the mellow leaves away ; 
But corn wa$ hons'd, and beans were in the stack> 
Now, therefore, issued forth the spotted pack. 
With tails high mounted,/eafs hung low, and throats. 
With a whole gamut fiilM of heav niy notes, ^ 
For which, alas ! my distiny fevere, , 
xnhQugl>ears she gave me two, gave nae no ear. 
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The sun^ accomplishing his early inarch. 
His lamp now planted on heav'n's topmost aroli^ 
When, exercise and air my only aim. 
And heedless whither, to that field I came. 
Ere yet with ruthless joy the happy hound 
Told hill and dale that Reynard's track was founds 
Or with the high-rais'd horn's melodious clang 
All Kilwick*' and all Dingle-derry* rang. 

Sheep grazed the field,,; 8ome with soft bosom pressM 
The herb as soft, while nibbling stray'd the rest i 
Nor noise was heard but of the hasty brook^ 
Struggling, detain'd in many a pretty nook. 
All seem'd so peaceful, that from. them 'conve^'^jl 
To me, their peace by kind contagion ^spread. 

But when the huntsman, with distended <;beie1r> 
Kjan make his instrument of music s^eak. 
And from within the wood that crash was beard^ 
Tho' not a hound from whom it burst appeared. 
The sheep incumbent, and the sheep that ^rai'd. 
All huddled into phalanx, stood and gazM, 
Admiring terrified, the novel strain. 
Then cours'd the field around, and coursed it round again^ 
But recollecting with a sudden thou^ht^ 
That fiight in circles urg'd advancM tbemtic^ght. 
They gathered close arbund the old pit's brink. 
And thought again— 4uit knew not what to think* 

The man to solitude accustomM long. 
Perceives in ev'ry thing that lives, * loagu^ ; 
Kot animals alone, but shrubs and trees, 
Have speech for him, and understood with ease: 
After long drought when rain* abtindant fell. 
He hears the herbs and floAvers rejoicing all ; 
Knows what the freshness of their hue implies 
How glad they catch the largei^^sof the skies; 
Sut, with precision nicer stili the mind 

f Two woods belojiging to John IVockmortoD^ £^ 
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He scans of every loco-motive kind ; / 

Birds of all feather, beasts of ev'ry name^ 

That serve mankind, or shun them, wild or tame -; 

The looks and gestures of their griefs and fears 

Have, all, articulation in his ears ; 

He spells them true by intuition^s light. 

And needs no glossary to set him right. 

This truth premised was needful as a text^ 
To win due credence to what follows next. 

Awhile they musM ; surveying every face. 
Thou hadst supposed them of superior race ; 
Their perriwigs of wool, and fears combined, 
StampM on each countenance such marks of mind. 
That sage they seem'd, as lawyers o*er a doubt. 
Which, puzzling long, at last they puzzle out ; 
Or academic tutors, teaching youths. 
Sure never to want them, mathematic truths ; 
When thus a mutton, statlier than the rest, 
A ram, the ewes and wethers, sad addressed. 

Friends ! we have liv'd too long. I never beard 
Sounds such as these, so worthy to be fear'd. 
Could I believe that winds for ages pent 
In earth^s dark womb have found at last a vent. 
And from their prisoq house below arise. 
With all these hideous bowlings to the skies, 
I could be much composed nor should appear 
For such a cause to feel the slightest fear. 
Yourselves have seen, what time the thunder rolled 
All night, we resting quiet in the fold. 
Or heard we that tremendous bray alone ; 
1 should expound the melancholy tone ; 
Should deem it by our old companion made. 
The ass ; for he we know, has lately stray'd. 
And being lost, perhaps, and wand'ring wide. 
Might be supposed to clamour lor a guide. 
But ah 1 those dieadful yells what soul can hear. 
That owns a carcase^ and not quake for fear ? 
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Daemons produce them doubtless^ brazen claw'd 
And fang'd with brass the daemons are abroad ; 
I hold it, therefore, wisest and most fit. 
That, life to save, we leap into the pit. 

Him answerM then his loving mate and true^ 
But more discreet than he, a Cambrian ewe. 

How ! leap into the pit our life to save ? 
To save our life leap all into the grave ? 
For can we find it less ? Contemplate first 
The depth how awful ! falling there, we burst f 
Or should the brambles, interpos'd, our fall 
In part abate, that happiness were small ; 
For with a race like theirs no chance I se^ 
Of peace or ease to creature clad as we. 
Meantime noise kills not. Be it Dappie's bray. 
Or be it not, or be it whose it may. 
And rush those other sounds, that seem by tongu^a 
Of Daemons utter'd, from whatever lungs. 
Sounds are but sounds, and till the cause appeal^. 
We have at (east commodious standing here ; 
Come fiend, come fury, giant, monster, blast 
From earth or hell, we can but plunge at last. 

Whil^ thus she spake, I fainter heard the peals^ 
For reynard, close attended at his heels 
By panting dog, tir'd man, and spatter'd horse,. 
Through mere good fortune, took a different course* 
The flock grew calm again, and I, the road 
Following that led me to my own abode. 
Much wonder'd that the silly sheep had found 
Such cause of terror in an empty sound. 
So sweet to huntsman, gentleman, and bound. 

MORAL. 

Beware of desp^ate steps. The darkest day 
(Live tiU to-morrow) will have pass'd away. 

COWPSR. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

THE MODERN RAK&S PROGRESS. 

THE young Tobias was his father's joy ; 

He trainM him^ as he thought^ to deeds of praise^ 

He taught him virtue^ and he taught him truth^ 

And sent him early to a public school. 

Here as it seem'd (but he had none to blame) 

Virtue forsook him, and habitual vice 

Grew in his stead. He laugh'd at honesty^ 

Became a sceptic, and could raise a doubt 

E'en of his father's truth. »Twas idly doiie 

To tell him of another world, for wits 

Knew better ; and the only good on earth 

Was pleasure ; not to follow that was sin. 

** Sure he that made vs, made us to enjoy ; 

*' And why said he, should my fond father prate 

" Of virtue and religion. They afford 

*' No joys, and would abridge the scanty few 

** Of nature. Nature be my deity, 

*• Her let me worship, as herself enjoins, 

<* At the full board of plenty." Thoughtless boy ! 

So to a libertine, he grew, a wit, 

A man of honour, boasting empty names 

That dignify the villain. Seldbm seen. 

And when at home, under a cautious mask 

Concealing the lewd soul, his lather thought 

He grew in wisdom, as he grew in years. 

He fondly deem'd he could perceive the growth 

Of goodness aiid of learning, shooting up. 

Like the ycoiAg oSspring of the shelter'd hop^ 

Unusual progress in a summer's night. 

He c^l'dbUn home^ with great applause dismiss^ 
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By his glad tutors— ga^ him good advice— 

Bless'd him and bade him prosper. With warm heart 

He drew his purse-strings, and theutmost doit 

PourM in the youngster's palm, *' Away, he crie?, 

" Go to the seat of lf?arning, boy, be good, 

^* Be wise, be frugal, for 'tis ail I can.'^ 

" I will,'* said Toby, as he bang'd the door. 

And wink'd, and snapped his finger, '* Sir, I will,*' 

So joyful he to Alma Mater went 
A sturdy fresh man. See him just arrived,. 
Received matriculated, and resolv'd 
To drown his freshness in a pipe of port. 
« Cluick, Mr. Vintner, twenty dozen more ; 
*^ Some claret too. Here's to our friends at home. 
** There let 'em doze. Be it our nobler aim 
" To live— where stands the bottle ?" Then to town 
Hies the gay spark for futile purposes. 
And deeds my bashful muse disdains to name,. 
From town to college, till a fresh supply 
^ends him again from college up to town*. 
The tedious interval the mace and cue„ 
The tennis-court and racket, the slow lounge 
From street to street, the badger- Imnt, the race. 
The raffle, the excur^jton and the dance. 
Ices and soups, diee, and the bet at whist. 
Serve well enough to fill. Grievous accounts 
The weekly post to the vex?d parent brings^ 
Of college impositions, heavy dues,. 
Demands enormous, which tlie wicked son 
Declares he does his utmost to prevent. 
So, blaming with good cause the vast expence. 
Bill after bill he sends, and pens the draught 
Till the full ink-horn fails. With grateful heart 
Toby receives, short leave ofabsence begs. 
Obtains it by a lie, gallops away,. 
And nO'One knows what charming things are doing. 
Till the guU'd boy returns without his pence, 
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And prates of 4eedi ^worthy of a brute. 
Vile deeds^ li^ut such as ia these polisb'd days 
None blames or hides. 

So Toby fares, nor heeds. 
Till terms are wasted, and the proud degree. 
Soon purchas'd, eomes bis learned toils to crowiK 
Re swears, and swears he knows not what, nor careSj^ 
Become a perjur'd graduate, and thinks soon 
To be a candidate for orders* Ah ! 
Vain was. the hope. Tho' many a wolf as fell 
Deceive the shepherd and Devour the flock. 
Thou none shalt injure. On a luckless day. 
Withdrawn to taste the pleasures of the town. 
Heated witti wine, a vehement dispute 
With a detested rival shock the roof : 
He ^nn'd a phalknge, sent it, fought, aiid fell. 

ADKWfiQ* 
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ON MOD^TY. 

I KNOW no two words that have been more abused 
by the different and wrong interpretations which are 
|mt upon thenij than these two» Modest^r and Assucance* 
To sayy such a one is a modest maoj sometimes indeed 
yasaes for a good character ; but at present is very of- 
ten used to signify a sheepish aukward fellow, who has 
neither good breedingj poli^ness^ nor any knowiedge of 
the world. 

Again^ a man of assufanee^ though at first it only de« 
noted a person of a free and open carriage, is now very 
usually applied to a profligate ^etch^ who cau break 
through all the rules of decency an(( molality without a 
blush. 

I shall endeavour therefore in this essay to restore 
these words to their true meaning, to prevent the idea 
ot Modesty from, being confounded with that of isheepish- 
ness, and to hinder ittguden^e fron passing foe A^vf" 
aQce« 
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If I was put to define Modesty, I would call ity the 
reflection of an ingenuous mind, either when a man has 
committed an action fot which he censures himself or 
fancies that he is exposed to the censure of others. 

For this reason a man truly modest is as much so 
when he is alone as in company, and as subject to a 
blush in his closet, as when the eyes of multitudes are 
upon him, , 

I do not remember to have met with any instance of 
modesty with which I am so well pleased, as that cele- 
brated one of the young Prince, whose father, being a 
tributary king to the Piomans, had several complaints 
laid against him' before the senate, as a tyrant and op- 
pressor of his subjects. The Prince went to Rome to de- 
fend his father, but coming into the senate, and hearing 
a multitude of crimes proved upon him, was so oppres- 
sed when it came to his turn to speak, that he was una- 
ble to utter a word. The story tells us, that the fathers 
were more moved at this instance of modesty and inge- 
nuity, than they could have been by the mo^ pathetic 
oration ; and, in short, pardoned the guilty father for 
this early promi^ie of Virtue in the son. 

I take assurance to be, the faculty of possessing a 
man's self, or of saying or doing indifferent things with- 
out any uneasiness or emotion in the mind. That which, 
generally gives a man assurance, is a moderate knowl- 
edge of the world, but above s^, a mind fixed and deter- 
mined in itself to 4o nothing against the rules of honour 
aad decency. An open and assured behavimir is the 
natural consequence of such a resolution. A man thus 
armed, if his words or actions are at any time misinter- 
preted, retires within himself, and from a consciousness 
of his own integrity, assumes force enough to d&spise the 
little censures of ignorance or malice. 

Every one ought to cherish and Encourage in himself 
the modesty and assurance I have here mentioned. 

A man without assurance is liable to be made uneasy 
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by the folly or iltnature of every 6ne he converses with 
A man without modesty is lost to all sense of honour 
and virtue. 

It is more than probable, that the Prince above-men- 
tioned possessed ,both these qualifications in a very emi* 
nent degree. Without assurance he would never have 
undertaken to speak before the most august assembly in 
the world ; without modesty he would have pleaded the 
cause he had taken upon him> though it had appeared 
ever so scandalous. 

From what has been said^ it is plain^ that modesty 
and assurance are both amiable^ and may very well 
meet in the same person. When they are thus mixed 
and blended together^ they compose what we endeavour 
to express when we say a modest assurance ; by which 
we understand the Just mean between bashfulness and 
impudence. 

I shall conclude with observing, that as the same man 
may be both modest and assured, 60 it is also possible for 
the same person to be both impudent and bashful. 

We have frequent instances of this odd kind of mix« 
ture in people of depraved minds and mean education ; 
who though they are not able to meet a man's eyes, or 
pronounce a sentence without confusion, can voluntarily 
commit the greatest villanies, or most indecent actions. 

Such a person seems to have made a resolution to do 
ill even in spite of himself, and in defiance of all those 
checks and restraints his temper.and complexk>n seem lo 
have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to establish this 
maxim, that the practice of virtue is the most proper 
method to give a man a becoming assurance in his words 
and actions. Guilt always seeks to shelter itself in one 
9^ the extremes^ and is sometimes attended with, both. 

Spectator, 
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CHAP. II. 

ON CHEERFULNESS- 

I IlAVE always preferred Cheerfulness to Mirth. The 
latter I consider as an act, the former as a habit of the 
mind. Mirth is short and transient^ cheerfulness fixed 
and permanent. Those are often raised into the great- 
est transports of mhth, who are subject to the greatest 
depressions of melancholy : on the contrary, cheerful- 
ness, though It does not give the mind such an exquisite 
gladness, prevents us from felling into any depths of sor- 
row. Mirth is like a fla&h of lightning, th^t breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment ; 
cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in th& naind, 
and fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Men of austere principles look upon mirth as too wan- 
ton and dissolute for a state of probation, and as filled 
with a certain triumph and insolence of heart that is in- 
consistent with a life which Is every moment obnoxious 
to the greatest dangers. Writers of this complexion 
have observed, that the sacred person who was the great 
pattern of perfection, was never seen to laXigh. 

Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any of these ex- 
ceptions ; it is of a serious and composed nature ; it does 
not throw the mind into a condition improper for the 
present state of humanity, and is very conspicuous in the 
characters of those who are looked upon as the greatest 
philosophers among the Heathens,^ as well as among 
those who have been deservedly esteemed as saints and 
holy men among Christians. 

If we consider cheerfulness in three lights, with regard 
to ourselves, ta those we converse with, and to the 
great Author of our being, it will not a little recommend 
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itself on each of rtiese accounts. The man who is pos- 
sessed of this excellent frame of miud^is not only easy, 
in bis thoughts^ but a perfect master of all the powers 
and faculties of his soul ; his imagination is always clear^ 
and his judgment undisturbed :, his temper is even and . 
unruffled, whether in action or in solitude. He comes 
with a relish to all those goods which nature has provid- 
ed for him, tastes all the pleasures of the creation which 
are poured upon him, and does not feel the full Weight 
of those accidental evils which may befal him. 

If we consider him in relation to the persons, whom 
he converses with, it naturally produces love and good- 
will towards him, A cheerful mind is not only disposed 
to be affable and obliging, but raises the same good-hu- 
mour in those who come within its influence. A man 
finds hfmself pleased, he does not know why, with the 
cheerfulness of his companion : it is like a sudden sun- 
shine that awakens a sacred delight in the mind, without 
her attending to it. The heart rejoices of its own ac- 
cord, and naturally flows out into friendship and benevo- 
lence towards the person who has so kindly an effect 
upon it. 

When I consider this cheerful state of mind in its 
third relation, 1 cannot but look upon it as a constant ha- 
bitual gratitude to the Author of nature^ An inward 
cheerfulnes^s is an implicit praise and thdnksgiving to 
Providence under all its dispensations. It is a kind of 
acquiescence in the state wherein we are placed, and a 
secret approbation of the Divine wiU in his conduct to- 
wards man* 

A man, who uses his best endeavours to live accord- 
ing to the dictates of vii^tue and right reason, has two 
perpetual sources of cheerfulness in the consideration of 
his own nature, and of that Being on whom he has a de- 
pendence. If he looks into himself, he cannot but rejoice 
in that existence, which is so lately bestowed upon him, 
and wbichj after millions of ages^ will be still new^ and 
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and still in its beginning. How many sdf-congratulationsf' 
naturally rise in the mind, when it reflects on this its en- 
trance into eternity ; when it takes a view of those im- 
proveable faculties, which in a few years, and even at its 
first setting out have m^de so considerable a progress^ 
and which will be still receiving an increase of perfection, 
and consequently an increase of happiness ! The consci- 
ousness of such a Being spreads a perpetual difiusioii of 
joy through the soul of a virtuous man, and makes him 
look upon himself every moment as more happy than he 
knows boW to conceive. 

The second source of cheerftilness to a good mind, is 
its consideration of that Being on whom w'e have our 
dependence, and in whom, though we behold him as yet 
but in the first faint discoveries of his perfections, we see 
every thing that we can imagine as great, glorious, or 
amiable. We find ourselves every where upheld by his 
goodness, and surrounded with an immensity ;of love 
and mercy. In short, we depend upon a Being, whose 
power qualifies him to make us happy by an infinity of 
meanis, whose goodness and truth engage him to make 
those happy who desire it of him, and whose imchaiige- 
at^leness will secure us in this happin^ess to all eternity. 

Such considerations, which every one should perpetu- 
ally cherish in his tliought^, will banish from us all thatii^ecret 
heaviness of heart which unthinking men are subject to 
when they live oijder ho real affiiciion ; all that anguish 
which we may feel from any eviMhat actually oppresses 
as ; to which I may likewise add those little cracklings 
of mirth and folly that are apter to betray virtue than 
support it ; andVstablish in us such an even and cheer- 
ful temper, as makes us pleasing to oursc^lvt s, to those 
whom we converse^ and to him whom we wtre made to 
please, ^PJtGTATOR. 
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CHAP. in. 
ON SINCERITY. 

TRUTH and sincerity ha^e aii the advantages of ap- 
pearapee and many more. If the siiew of any thing be 
good for any thing, I am sure the reality is better ; for 
why does any man dissemble, or seem to be that wbicli 
he is not, but 'because he thinks it good to have the qual- 
ities he pretends to ? For to counterfeit and dissemble ^ 
is to put on the appearance of son?e real excellency* 
Now fhe best way for a man to seem to be any thing is 
really to be what he would seem to be. Besides, it i^ 
often as troublesome to support the pretence of a good 
quality as to have it ; and if a man have it not, it ig most 
likely he will be discovered towantit, and then all his 
iabonr to seeip to have it is lost. There is sonrething un- 
natural in painting, which a skilful eye will easily dis- 
<:ern from native beauty and complexion. 

It is hard to personate and act a part long ; fer 
where t^rirth is not at the bottom, nature will always be 
endeavouring to return, and will betray herself at one 
time or other. Therefore if any man think 4t conveni- 
ent to seem good, let him be so indeed^jf and then his 
goodness will appear to every one's satisfaction ; for truth 
is convincing, and carries its own light and evidence 
along with it, and will not only commena us to every 
nian'« conscience^ but which is much more> to God, who 
searcheth our hearts. So that upon ^11 account's sincerity is 
true wisdom. Particularly ftB totheaffahs of this world, 
integrity iiath many advantages over all the artificial 
modee of dissimulation and deceit. It k much the plain- 
er and easier, much the safer and more secure way of 
dealing in the world : it has less of trouble and difficul- 
ty, of entanglement and perplexity, of clanger and hazard 
in it ; it is the shortest and nearest way to our end^ carrf. 
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ing us thither in a straight line^ and will hold out and last 
longest. The arts of deceit and cunning continually 
grow weaker and less effectual and serviceable to those 
that practise them } whereas integrity gains strength by 
use, and the more and longer any man practiseth it, the 
greater serviee it does him, by confirming his reputarion 
and encouraging those with whom be hath to 4o, to re- 
pose the greatest confidence in him, which is an unspeak- 
able advantage in business and the affairs of life. 

A Dissembler must always be upon his guard, and 
watch himself carefully, that he do not contradict his 
own pretensibns ; for he acts van unnatural part, and 
therefore must put a continual force and restraint upon 
himself. Wherca* he that acts sincerely hath the easiest 
task in the world ; because he follows nature,and so is put 
to no trouble and care about his words and actions ; he 
n^eds not infvent any pretences before<>hand, nor make 
excuses afterwards, for ahy tiling he hath, said or done* 

But insincerity is very troublesome to mmnage ; a hy- 
pocrite has so many things to attend to, as make his life 
a very perpl'exed and intricate thing. A liar hath need 
df a good memory, kst he contradict at one time what 
he said at another ; but truth is aiways consistent with 
Itself, and needs nothing to help it out ; it is always near 
at hand, and sfts upon our lips ; whereas a lie is trouble- 
soiAe, and needs a great many more to nnake it good. 

Add to ail this, that sincerity is the most compendiotis 
wi6dom,and an excellent instrument lor the speedy dis- 
patch of business. It creates 0onfidence in those we 
have* to deal with, saves the labour of many inquiries, 
and brings things to an issue in a few words. It is like 
travciliug in a plain beaten road, which commonly brings 
a man sooner to his journey *s end, than b3^-ways, in 
whieb men often lose themselves. In a word whatso* 
^ver convenience may be thought to be in falsehood aud 
dissimulation, it is soon qver ; but the inconvenience of 
it is 'perpetual, because it brings a man under an evedast- 
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ing jealousy and su^picionj^ so that Iiq. is tK>t believed 
when he speaks truth, nor trusted when perha^ps he rpeans 
honestly. When a man hath once forfeited, the reputa- 
tion of his integrity, npthing will then e^n^ }ii^turn»nei*^ 
ther truth nor falsehood. 

Indeed, if a man wer» only to deal in the world for a 
day, and should never have opcasion to converse ipore 
vrkb ipankind, never more need their good opink>2| ot 
good word, it were then no great matter {^s ftr fts re#r 
pects the a^airs of this world) if he spent his reputation 
all at oDce^ and ventured it at one throw. But' if he t)e 
to continue in, the worldj^apd wouid hav^ the ftdvantage; 
of reputation whilst his is in it, let him m^ke use. of truth 
and sii^centy in all his words and actions^ fpr nothing but'* 
this will holdout to the eiid. AU other arts t^ay fai^ 
but truth and integrity wiU carry ^ tmn throughiand bear 
bios out to tjie i^it « . TtUhQT^np 
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pttiudple that is a motive to good actions 
^ght to be encouraged^ smce rnei\ erf of so different a 
make that the same principle does not work equally upon 
all minds. What some, ncien are prompted to by con- 
science, duty> or religion^ which are only dtfieirent names 
for.fhe sanifi things ipthers are prompted to by hon- 
our. 

The sen&e of honour is of so fine and delicate a nature, 
that it is jonly to be met with in minds which are natu* 
rally noble, or in such as have been cultivated by great 
e!]uimples> pr a r^afin^d flducaJion* Tbls^ essay therefore 
ii^eijr designed &r Hifise vrho >y oegnsof ^nyof 
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these advantaged are, or ought to be actuated by tfiis'^ 
glorious principle. 

But as nothing is more pernicious than a principle of 
j»ction, when it is misunderstood, I shall consider honor 
with respect to three sorts of men. First of alf, with 
regard to those who har^'e a rrght notion of it. Secondly 
with regard to those who hare a mistaken notion of it* 
And thirdly, with regard to those who treat it as chi- 
merical, and turn it into ridicule. 

In the first place true honour, though it be a diflferent 
principle from religion, is that which prodiices the same 
effects. The lines of act ion, though drawn from differ- 
ent parts, terminate in the same point. Eeligion em- 
braces virtue a« it is enjoined by the lawa^ of God ; ho- 
nour a^ it is grgiceixil and ornamental to human nature. 
The religious man fears^ the man of honour soorni todo 
an ill aetiom The latter considers vice as somethini^be^ 
neath him, the other as something offensive to the Di- 
vine Being. The one as what is unbecoming, the other 
as what is forbidden. Thus Seneca speaks in the natural 
and genuine language of a man of honour, when he de- 
clares, that were there no God to see or punish vice, be 
would not commit it, because it is^ of so mean, so base^ 
and so vile a nature. 

I shall conclude this head with^the description of ho* 
t^Dur in the parting of young Juba. 

Honour's a sacred tie j the law of kings. 

The noble mind's distinguishing per&^ction. 

That aids and strengthens virtue when it meet9 her. 

And imitates her actions where she is not. 

It ought not to be sported wit^.-^ 

In the second place, we are to consider those who 
have mistakeii iiotions of hooQ^r* And th^e are iitoh as 
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establish any thing to themselves for a point of honour 
Mrhieh is contrkry either to the laws of God or of their 
country ; who think it more honouraMe to Tevenge tlian 
to forgive an ibjury ; who make no scruple of telling la 
lie, but would put aiiy man to tieath that accuses them bf 
' it ;* who are more careful to guard tlieir reputatioti fcfy 
their courage thau by Iheir virtue. True fortitude is in- 
deed 80 becoming in humaii nature, that he who wants 
it »carce deserves the name of a man ; but we find Seve- 
ral who so much abiise this notion, that they ^^lace the 
whole idea of honour in a kind of brutal courage ; by 
which means^ we have had many among us who have 
called themselves men of honour, that would have been 
a disgrace to a gibbet. In a word, the man whd-^&cri- 
iices &ny duty rff a reasonable creature to a prevfrilmg 
Vnode or fashion i who looks upon any thing as Boriorable 
that is displeasing to his Maker, or destructive to soci^fj^> 
Wiip thinks hiniself obliged by this principle to the praV- 
fice of some virtues and not of others, is by no meaifts to 
be reckonelJ arhong: true tnen of honour. / ' '•' 

' Timogenes was a liVely instance of one actuated by 
faJF^e honour. Tfmbgenes would smile at a m,an*s jest who 
ndrculed his'Makef, and' at the same time ruiJia'man 
through the body that spoke ilPof hi* friend, ^imogfhts 
would tia^^e scbrrfi^d to have betrayed a secret, tHat was 
eiitrusted with him,' 'though the fate of his cdti'nt'ry de- 
pended npon the discovery of it. Timogenes took ^'way 
the life of a youug fellow in a duel, for having spoken ill 
of Belinda, a lady whom himself had seduced iq her 
youth, and betrayed into want and ignominy .To close his 
character, Timogenes, after having ruined several poor 
tradesmen's families whohadiriisled him, sold his estate 
to satisfy his creditors ; but, like a man of honour, dis- 
posed of all the nioney he coi^ld make cif it, in the paying 
of his play-debts, or^ to speak in his owi> language, his 
cfebts. of hohour. ' ' ' • .^. ': ' ■■ .> 
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In the third place^ we are to consider those persons^ 
who treat this principle as chimerical^ and turn it into ri- 
dicule« Men who are professedly of no honour, are of 
a more profiLgate and abandoned nature than even those 
who are actuated by false notions of it, as ihere is more 
hope of a heretic than of an atheist. These sons of in- 
famy consider honour with old Syp!iax> in the play before 
mentioned^ as a fine imaginary notion that leads astray 
young unexperienced men, and draws them into real 
mischiefs> while they are engaged in the pursuits of a 
shadow. These are generally persons who, in Shafc- 
speare's phrase, <f are worn and hackney'd in the ways 
of men ;'' whose Imaginations are grown callous,^ and 
have lost all those delicate sentiments which are natural 
to minds that are innocent and undepraved. Siioh old 
battered miscreants ridicule every thin^^ as romantic that 
comes in competition with their present iaterest^ and 
Ireat those persons as visiooaries,, who dare stand up in a 
corrupt age, for what has not its immediate reward Join- 
ed to it. The talents, interest^ or experience of such 
men, i^ake them very often useful in ail parties, and at 
all times. But whatever wjsaitfa and dignities they may 
arrive at, they ought to consider that every one standi 
as a blot in the annals of his country^ who arrives at the 
temple, of honour by any other w^y Jthan through that 

of viftue. Guardian* 



' ' CHAP. V. 

< ON GOOD HUMOUR. 

GOOD humour may be defined a habit of being plead- 
ed ; a constant and perennial softness of manner, easiness 
of approach^ and suavity of disposition ; like that which 
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every man perceives .inliimself^ when the first traQsporti 
of new felicity have subsided^ and his thoughts a^e on- 
ly kept in motion by a slow succession of soft impulses. 
Good hupiour is a state hietween gaiety and unconcern ; 
the act of emanation of a mind at leisure to regard the 
gratification of another* 

It is imagined by many^ that whenever they aspire to 
pleascj tbey are required to be merry^ and to shew the 
gladness of their souls by flights and pleasantry, and. 
bursts of laughter. But though these me^n may be for a 
time heard with applause and adniirationj> they seldom 
delight us long. We enjoy them a little, and then retire 
to easiness and .good humour, as the eye gazes awhile 
on eminences glittering with the sun but soon tiurns ach- 
ing away to verdure and to flowei:s« 

Gaiety is to good humour as animal perfumes to vege- 
table fragrance ; the one overpowers weak spirits, and 
ib€| other recreates and revives them. Gaiety seldom 
fails to give sonjje pMn.; the hearers either strain 
their faculties to. accompany its towerings, or are left be- 
hind in envy and despair. Good humour boasts no facul- 
ties which every one does not believe in^his power,, and 
pleases principally by not Qfiending* 

)t i^ i^e}L kpfkwn^: .that, the most certain way to give 
any man plea«^;re, is tp pclrsi^ade him that you receive 
pleasure from him, to encourage him to freedom and 
confidence, and to avoid any su^fi appearance of supe* 
riority as may overbear and depress him. We see ma- 
ny that by this art oniy> ^nd theu- days in the midst 
of caresses, invitations, and civilities ; and without any 
extraordinary qualities or attainments, are the imiversal 
favourites of both sexes, and certainly find a frien^ in 
every place. The darlings of the >^orld will, indeed, be 
generally found such as excite neither jealousy nor fear ; 
and are not considered as candidates for any eminent de- 
gree of reputation, but content themselves with common 
accompUsbmentSj and endeav<H*r rather to solicit ITmd- 
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ness th aft to raise esteem. Therefore in assemblies and 

{' places of resort it seMorar fails to h^p|>en, that though at 
he entrants of some particular person every face bright^ 
ens with gladness^ and every hand is extended in salu- 
tation^ yet if^you pursue him beyond the first exchange 
of civiitties^ you will find him of very small importamse, 
and only welcome to the company, as one by^hom aU 
fconceive themselves admired,& with whom any one is at 
liberty to amuse himself when ho can find no anditdr or 
companioh ; as one with whom all are at ease, who 
will hear a jest without criticism, and a narrative with- 
out contradiction ; who laughs at every wit add yields 
to every disputer. 

There are many whose vanity always inclines them to 
associate with those from whom -they have no rekson to 
fear mortification ; and therfe'are ' times in whichf the 
'wise and the knowiitg are willing to receive praise with- 
out the labour of deserving it, in which the most elcva^ 
led mind is willing to descend, and the most'active to be 
it r'est. AU therefore are ^t some hour or other fond of 
companions whom they can Entertain upon easy terms 
and who will relieve them fi-om solitude, without con- 
Hemning tfcemtci vigilance & cautibn.We are most inclin- 
ed to love when we have nothihg to fear ; and hfe ifbat en- 
courages us to please ourselves^ wiH' htA bfe fortg ^thout 
prefer^^nce in our a flection' to those who^^rearriing holds 
lis at the distance of puplb, or Wh6Sfe wit calts aH'atl^n- 
lion from us, and leaver us without importance and with- 
out regard. * • . ' 

It IS remarked by prince Henry, when he sees Palstaff 
lying on the gt*otibd, ** *hai he could have better spared 
si belter man ^ • He was well acquainted with the vices 
abd follies of him whom he lamented^ but while his con- 
viction compelled bim tb dojistice to superior qualities, 
his tenderness still broke' out at the remembrance of Fal- 
"staff, of the' cJh'eerful companibn, the • loud buffoon, with 
whom he b^d passed his time ill all the loxiiry of id\»- 
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ness, wlio had gladdened him with unenvied merrimeiit, 
ftnd whom he could at once enjoy and despise. 

You may perhaps think this account of those who 
are distinguished for their godd humour, not very consist- 
ent with the praises which I have bestowed upon it. But 
surely nothing can more evidently shew the value of this 
quality, than that it recommends those who are destitute 
of all other excellences, and procures regard to thie trifl- 
mg, friendship to the worthless, and^affection to the dulL 

Good humour is indeed generally degraded by the cha-^ 
racters in which it is found ; for being considered as a^ 
cheap and vulgar qu^rty^ we find it often neglected by 
those that having excellencies of higher reputation and 
brighter splendor, perhap s imagine that they Have some 
right to grfttiiy theiDselves eit the ex|^nce of othersj and 
are to denmnd complianee, rather than t6 practise U. It 
is by some unfortunate mlHake that almost all those who 
have any clakki to esteem or love^ press Ihelr preteniiont 
with too little cohsSderation of others. This mistake mj^ 
own Interest as well as my aeal for general happiness 
makes me desirous to rectify ; for I have a iViend> who 
beeaase he knows his own fidelity and usefulness, it nev^ 
cr willing to sink bto a compani<»i. I have a wife whose 
beauty flret "subdued n^eyand whose wtl eoiifiriiied her 
conquest ; but whose beauty now servecf no other purpose 
than to en^e her to tyranny^ and wboie wit is only used 
to justify perverseness. 

Sorely nbtHing can be n*ore unreasonable thatt to 
lose the will to please, when we are conscious of the pow- 
er^ or shew more cruelty than to choose any kind of ixh 
fiuence before that of kindness. He that regards the wel^ 
fare of others^ should make his virtue approachable, that 
it may be loved and copied; and he that consider^ the 
wants which every man feels, or will feel, of external 
assistance^ must rather w^b to be surrounded by those that 
love Urn, than by those that admire his excellencies^ or 
solicit hia favoors ; ibj admiration ceases with novelty^ 
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and interest gam its end and retires* A man whose, gteal 
qualities want the ornament of superficial attractions^ i$. 
like a naked mountain with mines of gold^. which will be 
frequented only till the treasure is exhausted. 

KaMBXi£R* 



w<nd$* 



ON THE KNOWLEDGE OP THE WORLD. 

MO'miMG has ad much expose^ jneif of kar^iqi; to 
Qoateoiptand ridicule^ a$ their ignoifdne^ ofihing$ wbfch. 
ate known to aU but themselvei, Tho«e who have \>een 
ta«>cht to cooiider t^ ittitutioni of the scbooli> a< giving 
tibalifti perfeetiott to buman abilitiei>ai'eaurprisad tote« 
tma wrifiUed with aiudjiyet wanting to be iostriiicled'ia 
the niio4ii|e oiveuniitafiieeg . of pr^rie^y or tlie oeoessairjF. 
jbrma of daily ircmiaetioQ : andqitiokiy sbak^ off sbeir rey^ 
^Venice for mo4«» of educalion, whicfa they fipd -to ji^gh 
duee Jio ability above the reat of m^nhini* 

B^oifM, «ayt fia«o]|j can nei^r ^aieb tbe usie ^bpolMi« 
ThQ siiideiit nftufit learn by cof&marce wHh mankind to 
tednce bis speaulatbiif to pr acti^j and acf«oni|Niale bia 
knowledge to the purposes of life. 
It is too commit for (hose who have been br^d to scbo' 
laetio professions^ and parsed much of their Ijoie in aeadiet* 
miieSj where nothing but learning ooxrfersbonoAirs^ to.disr 
regard every other qaaUfication^ and to imagine tfaat they 
ihaU find mankind ready to pay bomagf to their knowi« 
edge^ and to crowd about Ibem for «istrtt)Cttioa« They 
therefore «tep out from their celte into t^re^igea worlds 
with aU itbe confidence ofaatli^rity and dignity of in9<»^ 
tanee; they look, round about iben^ atdnoe wHh igoor 
^iM^e.and soorn on aj-acax^bamgttp wfcMt Itey 8C# 



ec^ally unknown and equally contemptible^ but whose 
manners they must imitate^ and with whose opinions they 
must comply, if they d^sife to paiss their time happily a- 
mong them. 

To lessen that disdain with which scholars are ind in- 
ed to look on the common business of the world, and 
the unwillin^itess with which they condescended to learn 
what is not to be found in any system of phiiosopl^^ 
it may be necessary to consider, that though admiration 
is excited by abstruse researches and remote diseoveriesj 
yet pleasure is not given, nor afiection conciliated, but by 
softer accomplishments, and qualities more easily commu- 
nicable to those about us. He that can only converse 
upon questiofis, about which only a soiailpart of mankind 
has knowledge sufficient to make them curious, must lose 
his days hi unsocial silence, and live tin the crowd of life 
without a companion. He that can only be u^ful in great 
occasions, may die without exerting liis aMities, and 
stand a helpless spectator of a thousand ^^xations which 
fr^t away happiness, and which nothing is roqaired tore- 
fBove but a little idextertty of condact and readioessi of 
expedients. 

No degree of knowledge attamabie by man is able to 
set bmi at^ove the want of hourly assistance, or to extin- 
guish ^e desire of fond endearments, and tender ofUcious- 
ness ; and therefore no one should think it^unnecessary to 
learn those arts by which friendship nuty be gained. Kind* 
Bess IS preserved^by a constant reciprocation of benefits 
•or interchange of pleasure! ; but such beaeftts only can 
•be bestowed, as others are capable of receiving, and such 
fpleasinres only imparted, as others are qualified to enjoy. 

Bylhis descent from the pinnacles of art no honour^ 
win be lost ; for the condescensions' of learning are al- 
ways overpaid by gratitude. An elevated genius em - 
•ployed in little things, appears, to use the smile of Lo»- 
iginus, like the sun in his evening declination; he remits 
bis splendor but retains his magnitude ; and pleases mew 
though he dazzles U$9. 
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CHAP.VIX, 

ON THE AbVANTAGES OF UNITING GENTliE- 
NESS OP MANNERS WITH FIRMNESS OF MIND. 

I MENTIONED to y(x\\, some time ago^ a sentence, 
which I would most earnestly wish you always to retain 
in your thoughts^ and observe la your conduct ; it l8 su- 
aviter m modo, fortiter in re. I do not know any one 
rule so iinexceptionably useful and necessary in every part 
of life. 

The siuttnter i» modo alone would degenerate and. 
^ink into a mean^ timid complaisance, and passiveness, if 
not supported and dignified by the fortiter in re ; which 
would also run into impetuosity and brutality, if not tem- 
pered and softened by the suavUer in modo : however, 
they are but Seldom united. The warm choleric man, 
with strong animal spirits, despises the Simviter in modo, 
and tlnnks to carry all before him by the /ortiter in re. 
•He may possibly, by great accident, now and then sue* 
ceed.. when he has only weak and timid people to deal, 
•with; biit his general fate will be, to shock, offend, be 
bated, and fail. On the other hand the' cunning crafty 
man thinks to gain all his ends by the suaviter in modo 
only ; he becomes all things to all men ; he seems to have 
no 0{>inion of his own, and servilely adopts the present 
opinion of the present person; be insinuates himself on^ 
ly into the esteem of fools, but is soon detected, and sure- 
ly despised, by every body else. The wise man (who difr 
fers as much from the cunning, as from the choleric man) 
-alone joins the suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re. 

U you are in authority, and hav^ a right to command, 
your commands delivered Buaviter in modo will be wil- 
lingly, cheerfully, and consequentH' \vp;: boydd * Nvhere- 
as if given only f ortiter y that is ^^^ y, die} wil rather, 
as Tacitus says, be interpreted :\u\ii e:i-Uii.:i For my 
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'Own part, if I bade my Sootiisai} bring xtie ^ glass of wine, 
in a 1 6ugb4nsttltuig manner,! should expect^that In obey^. 
ing m^^ be would contrive to ^11 some of it upon me; 
and I am mve 1 4>ould deserve H* A oool steady resplu* 
tion sbouid show, that where you have a right to command 
you will be obeyed ; bul at the same tii^e, a gentleness 
in the manner cC enforcing that obedience, should make 
it a cheerfni one, and^^^oAen, hs wm^ as possible, the 
mortifying consciousness of inferioFity. If you are to ask 
a favottr, or even to solicit your due, you must do it ^uav^* 
iter in modo, or you will give those, who have a nbind 
to refuse. you either, a {tfetence to doir, by resenting the 
manner ; but^ oni the other hand, you must, by a ^teidy 
perseverence and decent t€na<siousn^8, shew the Jbrtt* 
iter in re. In short, this precept is the only way I know 
in the worlds of being loved without deing despised, and 
feared without being hated. It constitutes the dignity of 
character, which every wise man must endeavour to e&- 
tabiish« 

If therefore you find that you have a hastiness in your 
temper, which unguardedly breaks out into indiscreet sal- 
lies, or rough expressions to either your superiors, your 
equals, or jour inferipi«, watchit narxQwly, check it care- 
fully, and call the suaviter in modo to your assistance : 
^t the first impulse of passion bp silent,.till^^»u ci\n he ^t. 
liabouv even to get the coj^inax»d of yom Qountenanipe so 
-welly tbatthoae ^fnotion«:^)ay not be rea4 hi it: a most 
unspeakable advic^ntage in.bu$ine$s! .Qn the o^h^r handy 
let fto compjaifanpe, BO geptkn^ss pjT temper, no w^^ 
desire of plea^ng on your pact, no wb^^dling, oo^^ing, 
nor flattery, pn other people'5,:iruike y<ju rst?cede onf! jqfC 
Srom any point "that reason and prudence baye bid you 
pursue; but retur^n to the charge, p^rsist^pefsevtre, ^n^ 
you willfiod i«o^t things aitiainable thal\ar'e't)^S>ssib^« 4- 
yieldipg,^ti«iid meekness is always abus^ anjd i?i?,ulted by 
,th€ unjust and the anfeeling ; but m^^m^is* wjaei? ^usfaia- 
«<1 J)y xhejortit^ w jy#k^way3 r^^fifetftcl>..^9flftm,onJjf 

L 
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suocessttl. In your fricfodships and connections, as well 
as in your enmUies, this rule is particulariy useful c let 
your firmness and vigour preserve and invite attachments 
to you : foutj at the same time, let your manner hinder 
the enemies, of your friends and dependents from becom- 
ing yours : let your enemies be disarmed by the gentle- 
ness of your manner, but, let them feel^ at the same time^ 
the steadiness of your just resentment : for there is a great 
difference between bearing malice, which is always un- 
generous, and a resolute self-defence, which is always 
prudent and justifiable. 

I conclude with this observation. That gentleness of 
manners, with firmness of mind, is a short, but full de^ 
scription of human perfection^on this side of religious and 
moral duties. 

Lord Chestebfielix 



CHAP. VIII. 

ON GOOD SENSE. 

WERE I to explain what I understand by good sense, 
I should caU it right reason ; but right reason that arises 
not from formal and logical deductions, but from a sort 
of intuitive faculty in the soul, which distinguishes by im- 
mediate perception : a kind of innate sagacity, that in ma- 
ny of its properties seems very much to resemble instinct. 
It would be improper,therefore,to.say,that Sir IsaacNew- 
ton shewed bis good sense, by those amazing discoveries 
iivhich he made in natural philosophy : the operations of 
this gift of Heaven are rather instantaneous, than the re- 
suit of any tedious process. Like Diomed, after Minerva 
fiad endued him with the power of discerning gods/fom 
loortal^^ the man pt good sens^ discovers at once the truth 
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of those objects he is most concerned to distinguish • and 
conducts hiniself with suitable caution and security. 

It is for this reason, possibly, that this quality of the 
mind is not so often found united with learning as one 
could wish : for good sense being accustomed to receive 
her discoveries without labour or study^ she cannot so eas- 
ily wait for those truths, which being placed at a distance^ 
and lying concealed under numberless coders, require* 
much paihs and apfdij^atiofi to unfold. 

But though good sense is not in the number, nor al* 
ways, it must be ^wned, m the jcompany of the sciences ; 
yet is it (as the most sensible of poets has justly obserred) 

' fairly worth the seven.* 

Rectitude of undemanding is indeed the most useful, 
as well as the noble of human endowments, as it<is the 
sovereign' gukte and director in every branch of civil and 
: icioi^i. intef QOttrte^ 

Upon iviriMerer^oeeasioa tins enlightening faculty laex* 
eirtfidj k is akfdnyB Miajrfr,. to ^t withf distinguished emi- 
9eiicei|:.bist its chief and peculiar province. seeing' to lie 
in the. xcHttmerce of tlie worlil* .^cordingly we laajf 
observe, thst tiK)se wb0<hsivd cooversed more with Buen' 
Iban wfth books; whose wisdom is derived rather from 
experience thfin contedcif^ation; generally" posses this faap^ 
py talent wdth superior perfeetiwa. iForgt)od sense, though 
it cannbti be sl&q\9fred> rmy be iniprovcki ;. and the worki^ 
I believie^ wiH eirer be iound .to afford the most kindly.soi) 
for its^ cdttiv^tiOQ. M^MOTfi. 
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CHAP. IX. 

ON STUDY. 

STUDIES serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability. The chief use for delight is in privateness and re- 
tiring ; for ornament, is in discourse ; and for ability, is 
in the jiidgpaent and disposition oi business. For expert 
men can execute, and perhaps judge of particulars 
one by one ; but the general counselsj^nd the plots, aiyd 
marshalling of aflairs^ come best from those who are 
learned. To spend too rtuch time in studies is sloth; to 
use thehfi too much for (Mnament is a&ctatioii ; to liiake 
jtidgnfMnt wholly by their rules is the humour of a sehol- 
Jar» They perfect naturei and are |»rfe^ed by experi- 
ence; for natural abilities are like nksftural pltrats^:tbat 
seed ptunihg bydut^r^ and: atvidief^titein^iwsrtaj'give 
fcnnh direbticms tboimueh al la^ge^ ffxeeptv^yt be |:l^nfl- 
•ei. in by^ e^periente*^ Crafiy mien xbnt^emtt dtuUips^ iskn- 
f Isionen admire thedi, anid wise meilttase fhneB<: ifor they 
.teach 'not ithirir 'i»wn me> butifhatf Is a i^isdoin jrithditt 
.tfaem, and: above thehi, won by ofefeftrvatibm- sRead iwit 
to cootrttdiot and coarfiite^ 3ior to bciievne and t»ke for 
:gra»ie(i," nor toc%rdlaIkianJd^ dfecoimsei^butitb/^vyeigh and 
^ooRskier J L'Son3d;boofc?«"ai^e. fo/be ta^ted^.otheri tocbfi swai- 
ilowed, abd some f<^w to bie chewed and digested^ thit 
ii^isome.'books are to be read only in partsr^.cfthers tojbe 
read, but not curiously ; and some few to be read wholly, 
and with diligence and attention. Some books also may 
be read by deputy, and extracts made of them by others ; 
but that should be only in the less important arguments,, 
and the meaner sort of books ; else distilled books are 
like common distilled waters, flashy things. Reading 
maketh a full man ; conference a ready man ; arid writ- 
ing «n exact man. And therfpre if a man write little, 
he had need have a great memory ; if he confer little, he 
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f^d need haWa presVnt Wl^;.;^jfhe^^r"ea4)^t^e,hel^^ 
need Nv? rwuc^^^p^i^ipujg ^ .^^^ Jsnis^vy ti^t jte.doth 
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—TRUST me>; this uhviRortby. pleasantry of rtiftie wM 
fponer or later bring thee intoscrapes and difficulties which 
no after wit can extricate thee out of. In these sallies, 
too oft I see, it happens, that the person laughed at can- 
aiders himself in theH^tfofia-^reon injured, with all the 
rights of such a situation belonging to him ; and when 
thou vi6west him in that light too, and reckortest upon 
his friends^ his family, hi^-kifidred and allies^ and muster- 
•est up with them the many recruits jwhich will li^ under 
hlnn from a sense of common danger ; ^tis no extravagant 
arithmetic to say, that for evi?i:y teo- jokes, thou haiigOit an 
hundred enemies; and,tiU thou hast gone ou;.a»nid rais* 
ed'a swarm of wasps about thine #rs, and ar thalf jsjung 
to death by them, thou wilt nfverbe con.vJnc^d it i^'^* 

I cannot suspect it in the man whom 4 esteenv, that 
there is the (east spur from spleen pf/^aleyqlenoe of intent 
in these sallies* t belie vq and know them to bf truly 
honest and sportive ; but consider, that fools cannot dis- 
tinguish this, and that knaves will not ; and thou know- 
est not what it k, either to pipvoke the o^.of> tQ m«l(^ 
merry with th^ other ; whenever, th^y i^jiffpeii^e; for.iM* 
tual defence, depend upon it they .wiU/^arrj, Qi|)t^iejW^ 
in such a manner agak^$t.ti^e|; iciy]<diE(»fo'fYI^^ 
make thee heajtily sick of it, and of cthy Ufc tfi^S, ,., : 

fWvenge from some baneful corner fhali level a tale of 
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dishonour at thee, which no innocence of heari or inteer- 
.-rfuof cbiidict>shalfs^'Hgfet;*^' *^^^^' '■' - - ■ " -'^ 
' -1^ 'fei^uheij orAf flou^^ afaH'-<6Ht?f^%' character, 
which led the way to them, shall Weed on every sfide bf 
it^^i^'y faith questioned-^thy works belied— thy wit for- 
gotten — thy learning trampled on. To wind up the last 
scene of thy tragedy. Cruelty and Cowardice, twin ruf- 
fians, hired and set (Jtffiy ^MSiltce tn the dark, shall strike 
together at all thy infirmities and mistakes :- the best of 
us, my friend, lie ope rj tjtere,j and trust me— when to 
gratify a private appetite. If isonce resolved upon, that an 
innocent and an liflpl^s^cre^tur^lhaQ:'!^ sacrificed, it is 
an easy matter to pick ujj sticks enough from any thicket 
where -it is gtrayed, tq make a fire to bflfer it up with, • 
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, .. CHAf., XL 

HAMLET'S INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PLAYERS- 

SPEAK the epeeeh, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you tripipiflgly on' the tongue/ But if you mouth it as^ 
llJiflfyof oiH*^ayer8€b, Ihad lieve the tawn crier had 
8p6}^ toy Hnes. - And do not sa\y the air too much with 
^dur hand thus : but use all gently ; for in the very tor- 
*^nfi teii^pest, ind> 'asf I iha^ say, whirlwind of your pas- 
Ujoni jrbu must licquire and Beget a temperence that may 
^We it gnai6otfeliess. Oh !' it offends me to the soul, 16 
iwear a roliufiteoos<p6^iwlg-p^ted fellow tear a passion to 
fa«€frs)^^o vetyrjl^, tospfii the ears of (he groundlings ;, 
^Wlo'f(fer'tt!fe'fedist<partJaTe capable of^nothing but inex; 
^tee^Me- d<imb Sh^vi^^toid. noise : I could have such a fel- 
WvMti|«^l[ftp|i^W d^Wa^nr it oiit-herbck He- 
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Bjsi^pf top .teiue ]9ejither ; but Jjet -your owa cKscr^fbn 
be your tutor. Suit t(^e. aption to the wordj the wi)i;<i io 
the action^ with tbi$ special observ^ncQ^ that you 0'ernep' 
not the iBo4^$ly of nature ; for any thing so overdc^a is 
from the purpose of playing ; w^ose end^ both at the 
first, and now, was and is, to hold as Hwere, the ipirror 
up to nature ; to ^hevv wHije bpr -pwn feat)af^^;^co^^ her 
own im^^e, aad the V^.ty.age and body of the time, hk 
form and pressure.* ^9^ ^i? oveojone, or come tardy 
of, though it make the uosl^ilful laugti^ cannot but, malce 
the judicious grieve ; the censure .of one which must in 
your allowanpe o'erweigh a whole theatre ofothers. Ob ! 
there be players that I h^ve seen play, ^pdlfgf^v^ others 
praise, and that h^hly (n9t to speak it^ profanely), that, 
neither having the accent of Christian, nor the gait of 
Christian, Pa^an, not man, have so strutted and bellow- 
ed, thati hay^ thought sOrn^ of nature's journeymen bad 
made men, and notmade them well ;^ they imitated hu- 
manity so abotninably^ , 

And kt those that play yqAT iclowns, speak no more 
than is set down for them : for theirfi be of them that will 
themsevles laugh, to set on .soiq^ qua^tj^y of barren spec- 
tators to laugh too ; though in the mean time, «ome ne- 
cessary qestion of the play be the^to be considered :«-^ 
that's villainous : and shews a most pitiful ambition in 
thefool that tKes it, SHAKSe^AKJi^ 
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CHAP. xn. 



THE PRESENlf CONDITION OF MAN. VIND^ 

CATED- ^ 

HEAV'N from all creafq^^ liidef thc^ book: of &te» 
AU but the pag|,e^«f#5**.thftir,pi9©lfilrt fi^^ ; 



From brutes what men, from men wh^t spirits khov^ 

Or who could suffer teiug here b^low ? ' 

The Iamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 

Had he thy reftson, would he skfp and play ?' 

Pleas'd to the last, he crops the flow'ry food^ 

And licks the hand just raised to ^hed his bloods 

Oh Mlndeessr to' the future Kndly giv'h. 

That each may fill the circle markM by Heaven ; 

Who sees with equal eye, as 6od of^U^ 

A hero peevish, or a sparrow fall, ' 

Atoms' or systiems into riwn hurled, * 

And now a bubble burst, and now a worWi , 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinipns soar ; 
Walt the great teacher Death; an* God adore. 
What future bliss/he givesjjiot thee to know. 
But givfes that Hope to be tny blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never IS, but always TO be ble'ss'd ; 
The soul, uneasy ijnd confined f ro*m hottii, 
tlests and expatiates in a life focome. 
Lo! the poor Indrari ! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds^ or hear^him in the wind ; 
Bis soul prouii Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 
Yet simple Nature to hi? hope hds giv'n, 
Bebiild the cloud- topt hill, an humbler heav'n i 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced. 
Some happier island in the wat'ry waste. 
Where slaves once more fheiV native land behold^ 
No fiends torment, nor Christians thirst for gold. 
To Be, contents his natural desire. 
He asks no Angel's wing, no Seraph*s fire ^ 
But things, admitted to that equal sky. 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense, 
Weig^ thy opinion against Providence : 
Call imper&ctKW wiut thou faociesl 6fi€h> * * 
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Say, here he gk^a tpo KtUe, there too much : 

Destroy alV creatures for thy^poitt or gustj^ 

Yet cry, if man's unhappy, God's unjust ; 

If man »lone engross not heaven's bigh care^ 

Alone made perfect faere, immortal there > 

Snatch fronci his hand the balance and the rod. 

Re-judge hk^justicd^ be the Qod df God. 

In Pride, iw i?€is'jniag Pride, our error Ifes r 

All quit their spliere, and rush into the skies. ' 

Pride still is aHpittg at Ibe West abodes,. 

Men would be Angels, Angels would be Gods* » 

Aspifilf to he Gods, if Augeb fell, ^ 

Aspiring to be Angels,. Men rebel : 

And whobot wishes to invert the. laws. 

Of Order, sinsiajaiost th» Eternal Cause* 

FoiPE*- 



f 



ON TIffi (toDER ' C» NATURE. 
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SEE, thr^ this air, Om boean^ aijd this eattb^ 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, hoi«r high progressive Mfe way p:» ^ ' '' 
Around, boj«*f WH*e ! how deef) exteud beloW I 
Vast chain of Being i whiuh from God toegan. 
Nature eth^wi^, hinnan ; wgel, roan ; 
Beast, bird, fish^ insect, what no eye ckn fee^ 
No glass c^teadi ; from Infinite to thee. 
From thee talfethii4g**-0n.«il«i«>rB<>w'rs • 

Were wf tofwessj iAfemr might bn ours ; 
O r in the fcM «*eflidn leave a void, - ^ 

Where, ^i»'«cpthf©kai, jthe gwaf scale's destroyed y 
From Natuw^ rf&inf/vOMKivaciihk^SoU mikn : 
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Tenth or ten thdusandtb, breaks the chain alike, 

And^ if each system in gritdation roLl 
Alike essential to th* amazing Whole^ 
The least confusion hut in one^ not all 
That system only,, but the whole must falL I 

Let earth, unbalancM from her orWt fly, ] 

Planets and Suns run lawless tbro^< the sky i \ 

Let ruling Angels from their spheres be hurPd, 
Beinj^ on Being wrecked, and world on world ; 
Heav'a's whole foundations to th^ir cent|j& n#d, / 

And Nature tremble to the throne of God. ^ ^ 

All this dread Order hreak-^for whom ? for the(i?« 
Vile worm !— Oh Madness ! Pride ! Impiety ! 

What if the foot, or(lain*d the dust totread^ 
Or hand, to toil, aspir'd to be the head P . 
Whit if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 
To serve mere engines to the ruling Mind ^ 
Just as absutd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this gc^Nral frame : 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains^ 
The great directing 0ind of All ordains. 
All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body Nature is,) and God the soul : 
That, changM thro* all, and yet in all the same^ 
Great in the earth, as in th^ etbereal frame. 
Warms in the sun, refreshes ia the breeze^ 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, t , 
Lives thro' all life, extends thro' all extent, . . 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; • 
Breathes ui our soul, informs our mortal part^ 
As full, as perfoct, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns^ 
As the rapt. Seraph, that adores and burna : . . . 
To him no high, no low, no great^ qo nm9& $ -y 
He fills, he bounds, c<Kiaecls, and e<maki all* 

Ceased en, nor Ordmr bap^rfee^ioa »isii^ ; 
Our proper bliss depea4s on iirimt we ^liioe^ 
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•■ *•' 
Know thy owii point : This kind, this due degree 

Of blindoess, weaknf^ss, Heav'n bestows on thee« 

Submit. — In this, or any other sphere^ 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear; 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow'r. 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance. Direction, which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, HarmoDy iiot understood ; 

All partial Evi!,^ universal Good : 

And, spite of Prkle, in erring Reason^ spite, 

One truth is clear. Whatever is, ^ right. 

Pope. 



CHAP. XIV. 

THE ORIGIN OF SUPERSTITION AND TYRANNY. 

WHO first taught souls enslaved, and realms undone^ 
Th* enormous faith of many made for one ; 
That proud exception to all Nature's laws, 
T' invert the world, and counter-work its Cause ? 
Force first made Conquest, and that conquest. Law ; 
'Till Superstition taught the tyrant awe. 
Then shar'd the Tyranny, then lent it aid. 
And Gods of Conq'rors, Slaves of Subjects made : 
She 'midst the ligtning's blaze, and thunder's sound. 
When rock'd the mountains, & when groan'd the ground, 
§he taught the weak to befid, the proud to pray. 
To Pow'r unseen, and mightier far than they : 
She, from the rending f'arth and bursting &kies. 
Saw Gods descend, and fiends infernal n'se ; 
Here fix'd the dreadful, there the blest abodes ; 
Fear made her Devils, and weak Hope her Gods ; 
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Gods partial^ changeiWl, passionate^ ^njust^ 
Whose attributes were Rage^ Revenge, ©r Lust; 
Such as the souls of cowards might conceive. 
And, form'd like tyrants, tjrsmts would beiiere 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide ; 
And hell was built on spite, and heaven on pinde* 
Then sacred seeing th' ethereal vault no. more ; 
Altars grew marble then, and reeked with gore ; 
Then first the Flamen lasted living food ; 
Next his grim idol smeafVi with human blood ; 
With heav*n*8 owa thunders shook the world beiow. 
And play'd the God an engine on his foe* • 

So 4rives Self-love, thro* just and thro' unjust. 
To one Man's pow'r, ahition, lucre, lust : 
The same Self-love, in all bec6mes the cause 
Of what restrains him. Government and laws. 
For what one likes if others like as well. 
What serves one will, when many wills rebel ? 
How shall he keep, what, sleeping or awake, 
A weaker^may surprise, a str^iger take ? 
His safety must his liberty restrain : 
All join to guard what each desires iOr gain« 
Forc'd into virtue thus by Self-defence, 
Ev'n king's learn'd justice and l^enevolence t 
Self-lm^e forsook the path it first f)ursu*d. 
And found the private in the public good. 

'Twas then, the studious be€^ or generous mind^ 
Follower of God, or friend of human kind. 
Poet or patriot, rose but io restore 
The Faith and Moral, Nature gaire before ; 
Re-lum'd her ancient light, pot kindled new ; 
If not God's image, yet h\$ shadow drew : 
Taught Pow'r's due use to People and tp Kings, 
Taught not to alack, nor strain its teodfr stru^. 
The less, or greater, set so justly true. 
That touching ojie must strike the other too ; 
•Till jfirring interests of tfeqai^lves create 



Th* according mufi^c of a well-mixM State. 

Such is the world's great harmooyj that springs 

From Order, Union, full Consent lof things : 

Where small and great, where weak tnd mighty^ made 

To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade ^ 

More pow^ful each as needful to the rest. 

And, in proportion as it blesses, Ablest ; 

Draw to one point, and totme centre bring 

Beast, Man, or Angel, Servant, Lord, or Kingw 

For Forma of government let fools contest ; 
Whate'er is best admintsler'd is best : 
for Modes of Faith let graceless z/ealots 8gbt, 
His cant be wrong whose life is in the right : 
In Faith and Hope the World will disagree, 
Bot aH mankind's concern is Chatity : # ^ 

All must he false that thwart this One great End ; 
And all of Gpd that bless Mankind or mend* 
Man, like the gen'rous vmey supported lives ; 
iThe strength he gains is from th^ embrace he gives* 
On their own 4ixi^ «s the Planets ma. 
Yet make at once tteir circle round the Sun j 
So two consistent motions act the ScAil ; 
And one regai^ds itself, and one the Whole. 

Thus God and Nature link'd the general frame. 
And hade Sell-love and Social be the same« PoPK 



CHAP. xV. . 
ON HAPPINESS. 

OH Happiness ! our beings end and aim ; * " 

Good, Pleasure, Base, CoYitent ! whate*er thy name : 
That something still which prompts th' eternal sigh. 
For which we bear to iiv%, or dare to die ; 

M 
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Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

0*eriook'd, seen double, by the fool, and wise* 

Plant of celestial seed ! if dropt below. 

Say, in what mortal soil, thou deign 'st to grow ? 

Fair opening to some Court's propitious shine. 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine ? 

Twin'd with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield. 

Or reap'd.in iron harvests of the field ? 

Where grows it not ? If vain or toil. 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil i 

Fix'd to no spot is Happiness sincere, 

'Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 

'Tis never to be bought, but always free, ' 

And, fled from monarchs, St, John ^ dwells with thee. 

Ask of tl^ Learn'd the way ? The LearnM are blind ; 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind : 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease. 
Those call it Pleasure, and Contentment- these ; 
Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 
Some, swell'd to God's, confess ev'n Virtue vain ; 
Or indolent, to feach extreme they fall. 
To trust in every thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that Happiness is Happiness ? 

Take Nature's path, and mad Opinions leave : 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking fight, and meaning well ; 
And mourn our various portions as we please, 
]Equal is Common Sense, and Common Ease. 

*^ Remember, Man, *' the Universal cause 
^ Acts not.ty partial, but by gen'ral laws ;'» 
And makeis what Happiness we justly call. 
Subsist not in the good of one, but all. 
There's not a blessing Individuals find. 
But some way leans and hearkens to the kind ; 
fio Bandit fierce, no Tyrant mad with pride^ 
MaCavernM Hermit^ rests self satisfied : 
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Who most to shun or Hate Mankind pretend. 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend : 
Abstract what others feel, what others think. 
All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink : 
Each has his share ; and who would more obtain. 
Shall find the pleasure pays not half the pain. 

Order is Heava's first law ; and this confest. 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest. 
More rich ; more wise ; but wlio infers from hence. 
That such are happier, shocks all cdmmott sense. 
Heav'n to mankind impartial we confess. 
If all are equal in their Happiness : 
But mutual wants this Happiness increase ; 
All Nature's difference, keeps all Nature's peaces 
Condition, circumstance, is not the thing; f \ 

Bliss is the same in subject or in king ; 
In who obtain defence, or who defend. 
In him, who is, or him who finds a friend : 
Heav'n. breathe's thro' erery member of the Whole 
One common blessing, as one common souU 
But Fortune's gifts if each alike possest. 
And each were equal, must not all contest ? 
If then to all men Happiness «vas meant, 
God in externals could not place Content. 

Fortune her gifts may variously dispose. 
And these be happy call'd, unhappy those i 
But Jleav'ns just balance equal will appear. 
While those are plac'd in Hope, and these in Fear : 
Not present good or ill, the joy or curse^ 
But future views of better, or of worse. 
Oh sons of earth ! attempt ye. still to rise. 
By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the skies ! 
Heav'n still with laughter the vain toil surveys. 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

Know, all the good that mdividuals find. 
Or God and Nature meant to mere mankind. 
Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of Sense, 
Lie in three words. Health, Peace, and Competeace« 
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CHAP. XVI. 

ON VIRTUE, 

KNOW thotr th& truth (enough^ for man to fenow| 
*' Virtue alone is happiness below.*^ 
The only point where human bliss stands 8tiII> 
And tastes the good without he fail to ill ; 
Where only Merit constant pay receives^ 
Is blest in what it takes^ and what it gives ; 
The joy unequall'd if its end it gain^ 
And if to lose^ attended with no pain ; 
Without satiety, tho^ e^er so bless'd. 
And but more relish'd, as the more distressM : 
The broadest rtiirth unfeeling Folly wears^ 
Less pleasing far than Virtue's very tears : 
Oood^ from each object^ from each place acqulr'di^ . 
For ever cxercisM^ yet never tir>d ; 
!Never elated, while one m^n^ onpreia^d; 
Never dejected, While another^ blesi'd ; 
And where no wants^ no wishes can remaint 
Since but to wish more Virtue, is to gate. 

See the sole bliss He^v'n could on all bestow t 
Whidi who but feels can taste, but thinks can knovs? t, 
Yet poor with fortune,, and with learning blind. 
The bad must miss ; the good, untaught, will 6n4 ; 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, ' " 

But looks thro^ Nature, up to "Nature's God : 
Pursues that Claim wbjch links th^ imnciense d^slgn^ ^' 
Joins heav'n ^nd .earth, and mortaV^d divine ; 
Sees, that no Beipg any bliss can kno.w^ 
But touches soiyie above^ an4 spme below ; 
Learns, from this ^nipu of the rising Wbplf |, 
The first, l^st jjurpose of the human soul ; 
And knows where Faith, Law, Morals* aH heg^flL^ 
All end in Love <^f God, and liOvje of Man* 
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]^or him aione^ Hope leads from goal to goal. 
And opens still, and opens on his soul ; 
'Till lengthen'd on to Faith, and uncon&i'd. 
It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind. 
He 8^es why Nature plants in man alone 
Hope of known bliss, and Faith in bliss unknown ; 
(Nature, whose dictates to no other kind 
Are given in vain, but what they seek they find) * 
Wise is her present ; she connects in this 
His greatest Virtue with his greatest Bliss ; 
At once his own bright prospect to be blest,. 
And strongest motive to assist the rest. 

Self-love thus 4)ush'd to social, to divine 
Gives thee to make thy neighbour's blessing thine. 
Is this too little for the boundless heart ? 
Extend It, let thy enemies have pait : 
Grasp the whole worlds of Reason, Life, and Sense,. 
In one close system of Benevolence ; 
Happier as kinder, in whatever degree. 
And height of Bliss but height of Charity. 

God loves from Whole to parts : But human soul- 
Must rise from Individual to the Whole. 

Self-love but serves tl)e virtuous mind to wake,. 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre mov'd a circle strait succeeds. 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace ; 
His country next ; and next all human race ; 
Wide and more wide, th» overflowings of the mind 
Take evVy creature in of»ev'ry kind ; 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bodnty blest. 
And Heav'n beholds its image in his breast. 

M 2 - Pope. 
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CHAP. XVlJ. 

ON VJSHSIPICATION. 

Many by Numbers judge a Poet's song ; 
And smooth or roughs with then?; is right or wrong i 
In the bright Muse tho^ thousand charnos conspire^^ 
Her roke is all these tuneftil fool^ admire ; 
Who lumnt Parnassus but to please their ear^ 
Kot mend their minds ; 9s some to Church repair 
Not for the doctrine^ but the musk: there* 
These equal syllables alone require^ 
Tho* oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 
While expletives their feeble aid do Join ; 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line : 
While they ring round the same unvary^d chimeS| 
With sure returns of still expected rbhnes ; 
Where'er you find ** the cooling western breeze/* 
In the flext line, it <* whispers thro' the trees :" 
If crystal streams *' with pleasing murmurs creep," 
The reader's threatened (not in vain) with '^ sleep ;" 
Then, at the last and only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needless Alexandriqe ends the song. 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 
Leave such to tune their own dul) rhimes, and know 
What's roundly smooth, or languishingly alow ; 
And praise the ea&y vigour of a line. 
Where Denham'^ strength, and Waller's sweetness join 
True #ase in writing comes from art, not chance. 
As those move easiest who have leam'd tp dance. 
'Tis not enough no harshness gives offen$H0, 
The sound must seem an echo to the serise y 
Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows. 
And the tmooth stream in «mootfaer numbers flows ; 
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Hut when loud surges lash ttie sounding sfaore^ 

The hoarse^ rough verse should like the torrent roar r 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw^ 

The line too labours^ and the words move slow i 

Not so, when swift CamSia scours the plain^ 

Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and skims along the main* 

Hear how Timotheus' vary^d lays surprise^ 

Aud bid alternate passions fall and rise ! 

While, ,at each change, the son of Libyan Jove 

Now burns with glory, and then naelts with love ;. 

Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow. 

Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow : 

Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found. 

And the World's victor stood subdued by Sound f 



CHAP. xvni. 
LESSONS OF WISDOM. . 

HOW to live happiest ; how avoid the paiQS^ 
The disappointments, and disgusts of those 
Who would in pleasure all their hours employ; 
The precepts here of a divine old man 
I could recite, Tho' old, he still retain'd 
His manly sense, and energy of mind* 
Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe ; 
He still remember'd that he once was young; 
His easy presence check'd no decent joy« 
Him even the dissolute admir'd ; for he 
A graceful looseness when he4)leas'd put on. 
And laughing could instruct. Much had he read» 
Much more had seen ; he studied from the Ufe^ 
And in the original perus'd mankind. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

■ • 

AGAINST INDOLENCE. 

AN EPISTLE. 

IN frolic's hour^ ere serious thought had birtbj 
There was a time, my dear Comwallis, when 
The Muse would take me on her airy wiftg 
And waft to views romantic ; there present 
Some motley vision, shade and sun : the cliS* 
O'erhanging, sparkling brooks, and ruins gr^y : 
fiade me meanders trace, and catch the form 
Of various clouds, and rainbows learn to paint* 

Sometimes Ambition, brushing by, would twitcb 
My mantle, and with winning look sublime. 
Allure to follow. What tbo' steep the track. 
Her mountain's top would overpay, when climb'd^ 
The scaler's toil ; her temple there was fine. 
And lovely thence the prospects. She cou'd tell . 
Where laurels grew, whence many a wreath aYitique 
But more advis'd to shun the barren twig, 
(What is immortal verdure without fruit ?) 
And woo some thrivang art : her numerous mines 
Were open to the searcher's skill and pains- 
Caught by the harangue, heart beat, andfiutt'ringpulse^ 
Sounded irreg'lar marches to be goner-^ 
What, pause a moment when Ambition calls? . 
No the blood gallops to the dTstant goal. 
And throbs to reach it. Let the lame sit still. 
When Fortune gentle, at th' hill's verge extreme, 
Array'd in decent garb, but somewhat thin. 
Smiling approach'd ; and what occasion, ask'd. 
Of climbing : She, already provident. 
Had catex'd well, if stomach cou'd digest 
Her viands^ and a palate not too nice : 
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¥nfit, she said, for perilous, attempt ; 

The manly limb require, and sinew tough: 

She took, and laid me in a vale remote. 

Amid the gloomy scene of fir and yew. 

On poppy beds, where Morpheus strewed the ground: 

Obscurity her curtain round me drew. 

And Syren Sloth a dull quietus sung. 

SitheBce no fairy lights, no quickening ray. 
No stir of pulse, nor objects to entice 
Abroad the spirits : but the cloyster'd heart 
Sits squat at home, like pagod in a niche 
Obscure, or grandees with nod watching eye. 
And folded arms, in presence of the throne, 
Turk, or Indostan. — Cities, forums, courts. 
And prating sanhedrims, and drumming wars ; 
Affect no more than stories told to bed 
Lethargic which at intervals the sick 
Hears and forgets, and wakes to dOze again. 
Instead of converse and variety. 
The same trite round, the same stale silent scene t 
Such are thy comforts, i)lessed Solitude! — 
But Innocence is there, but Peace all kind. 
And simple Quiet with her downy couch. 
Meads ^owfeig, tune of birds, and lapse of streaifis. 
And saunter with a book, and warbling Muse 
In praise of hawthorns — ^Life's whole business this! 
Is tobftski'th'^un P ifsoasnait 
Were happy crawling oh a southern wall. 

.Why sits content upon a cottage sill 
At eventide, and blesseth the coarse meal 
In sooty corner ; why svveet slumber wait 
Th' hard pallet ? Not because from haunt remote 
Sequestered in a dir\gle* s bushy lap : 
•Tis labour makes the peasant's savory fare. 
And works out his repose ; for Ease must ask 
The leave of Diligence to be enjoyM. 

Ob ! listen not to that enchantress Ease 
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With -seeming smile ; her palatable cup 

By standing grows insipid ; and beware 

The bottom, for there's poison in the lees. . 

"What health impaired, ajid crowds inactive maim'd I 

What daily martyrs to her skiggish cause ! 

Less strict devoir the Russ and Persian claim 

Despotic ; and as subjects long inur'd 

To servile burthen grow supine and tame^ 

So fares it with oar sovereign and her train. 

What tho' with fallacious she pretend 
From worldly bondage to set free, what gain, 
Her votaries ? What avails from iron cfaaia»^ 
Exempt, if rosy fetters bind as fast ? 

Bestir, and answer your creation's end. 
Think we that man, with vigorous pow'r endowed 
And room to stretch, was destined to sit still ? 
Sluggards are Nature's rebels, slight her laws,. 
Nor live up tothe terms on which they hold 
Their vital lease. Laborious terms and hard;. 
But such the tenure of our earthly state ! 
Riches and fame are industry's reward ; 
The nimble runner courses Fortune down, 
And then he banquets^ for she feeds the bold. 

Think what you owe your country, what ypurietf. 
If splendor charm not, yet avoid the scorn. 
That treads on lowly stations. Think of some 
Assiduous booby mounting o'er your head, 
. And thence with saucy grandeur lookiag dow,Q : 
Think of (Reflect ion's stab! ) the pitying friend 
With shoulder shrugg'd and sorry. Think that Time 
Has golden minutes, if discreetly seiz'd : 
And if some sad example, indolent, ^ / 
To warn and scare be want4ng4-.-^..Athink of me. 
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CHAP. XX. 

I 

ELEGY TO A YOUNG NOBLEMAN 

IiEAVma THE JtTNIVERSITY. 

tRE yet, ingenious Touth, thy steps retire 

From Cam's smooth margin, and the peaceful rale, 
Whete Science call'd thee to her studious ouire 

And met fliee musing in her cloysters pale ; ,^ 
O ! let thy friend (and may he boast the name) 

Breathe from his artless reed one parting lay ! 
A lay like this tliy early virtue claim. 

And this let voluntary Friendship pay. 
Yet now, the time arri%'es^ the dangerous/ time. 

When all those Virtues, opening now ;^o fair. 
Transplanted to the worhl^s tempestuous clime. 

Must learn each passion's boist'rous breath to bear. 
There if Ambition, pestilent and pale. 

Or luxury should taint their vernal glow ; 
If cold Self-interest, with her chilling gale. 

Should blast th' unfolding blossoms ere they blow ; 
if mimic hues, by art, or Fashion spread. 

Their genuine^ simple colouring should supply ; 
O ! wiA them may these laureate honours fade ; 

And with thiem (if it can) my friendship die. 
A nd do not blame, if, tho* thyself hispire. 

Cautious I strike the panegyric string ; 
The Muse full oft pursues a meteor fire. 

And vainly vent^ous soars on waxen wing. 
Too actively awake at Friendshqp^s voice. 

The poet's bosom pours^tfie fervent strain^ ^ 

'Tin sad reflection blaises tne hasty choice. 

And oft invokes oblivion's aki in vain* 
Go then, my Friend, nor let thy candid breast 

Condemn me, if I check the plausive sermg ; 
K 
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60 to the wayward world ; compleat the rest ; 

Be^ what the purest Muse wou'd wish to sing* 
Be still thyself; that open path of Truths 
. Which led thee here, let Manhood firm pursue ; 
Retain the sweet simplicity of Youth, 

And all thy virtue dictates, dare to do. 
Still scorn, with conscious pride, the mask of Art ; 

On Vice's front let fearful Caution lour. 
And teach the diffident, discreeter part 

Of knaves that plot, and fools that fawn for power» 
So, round thy hrow when age's honours spread^ 

Whea death's cold hai^d unstriags thy Masoni^s lyre^ 
When the green turf lies lightly on his head. 

Thy worth shall some superior bard inspire ; 
He to the amplest bounds of Time's domain. 

On Rapture^s plume shall give tl)y name to fly ; 
For trust, with rev'rence trust this Sabine strain : 

^^ The Muse forbids the vu-tuous Man to die." 

Mason* 



CHAP, xxii 
ON THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LWE. 

AH little think the gay licenjioua proud. 

Whom pleasure, p6wer, and afflu^ce surround ; 

They, who their thoughtless hours in g^dy mirth;^ 

And wanton, often cruel, riot waste ; 

Ah little think they, while they dance aloijg. 

How many feel, this very aoment, death. 

And all the sad variety of pain ; . 

How many sink in the devouring fl^^d. 

Or more devouring flame : how maisiy bleed. 

By shan^eful variance betwj^spt Mm W<1 Maa; 
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How many pine in want^ and dungeon glooms > 

Shut from the comnton air^ and common use 

Of their own limbs : bow many drink the cup 

Of baleful grief^ or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery : sore pierc'dby wintry winds^ 

How many shrink into tb# sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty : how many shake 

With all the fiercer tortures of the mind^ 

Unbounded passion^ madness^ g^^^ remorse; 

Whence tumbling headlong from the height of life ^ 

They furnish matter for the tragic muse : 

Even in the vale^ where wisdom loves ta dwells 

With friendship^ peace, and contemplation join'd^ 

How many rack'd^ with honest passions droop ^ 

In deep retired distress ; how many stand 

Around the death bed of their dearest friends 

And point the parting wguisb.^*-Thought fond man 

Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills, 

Thtt one incessant struggle render life, 

On^ scene of toii| of sufferings and of fate. 

Vice in his b>^ career would stand appall'd^. 

And heedless rambling Impulse learn to think ; 

The conscious heart of Charity would warm. 

And her wid^ wish benevolence dilate ; 

The social tear would rise, the social sigh ;. 

And into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 

Befining stilly the social passions work^ 

Thomson. 
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CH;AP. XXII. 

REFLECTIONS ON A FUTURE STATE- 

^IS done !— dr^ad IVinter spread; his latest gfbpm^. 

And reigns tremendous e^r the conquer'd year^ 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 

How dumb the tiineful ! horror wide extends 

His desolate domain. Behold^ fond man ! 

See here thy pictured life, pass some few years : 

Thy fiowering Spring, thy Summer^s ardent strength, 

Tinr sober autumn fading into age. 

And pale concluding Wyitej comes at tast> 

And shuts the scene«/^ ! whither now are fled^ 

Those dreams olf greatness ? those unsolid hopes 

Of happiness ? those longings after fame t 

Those restless cares ? those busy bustling days ? 

Those gay-spent festive nights ? those veering thougiRs 

Lost between good and ill, that shar'd thy fate ? 

All now now are vanished t/l^irtue sole survives. 

Immortal never-failing friend of Man^ 

His guide to happiness on high i — And see ! 

'Tis come, the glorious morn ! the second birth 

Of heaven, and earth ! awakning Nature hears 

The new-creating word, and starts to life. 

In every heightened form, from pain and death 

For ever free. The great eternal scheme 

Involving all, and in a perfect whole 

Uniting, as the prospect wider spreads. 

To reason's eye refin'd clears up apace. 

Ye vainly wise ! ye blind presumptuous ! t>ow 

Confounded in the dust, adore that Power, 

And Wisdom oft arraignM ^ see now the cause^ 

Why unassuming worth irt secret liv*d. 

And dyM, neglected' : why the good Man^s share 

)n life was gall and bitterness of sou! : 
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Why the lone widow and her orphans, pin'd 

In starving solitude ; while luxury. 

In palades, lay straining her low thought, 

To form- unreal wants : why heaven-born truth. 

And moderation fair, w6re the red marks 

Of superstition's scourgfe : why licensed pain> 

That 9ruel spoiler, that embosoni'd foe, 

Imbitter'd all bur Miss. - Ye good di^rest ! 

Ye noble few ! whd her^ unbending stand 

Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile. 

And what your bounded ¥iew, which only saw 

A little part, deem'd Eyfl, is ho' nfere. 

The storms of IVintry Tintc vf]\\ quickly pass. 

And one unbounded Spring- encircle ^^11. 

Thomson; 
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6^, ifRdCRASTlJ^ATlON. . 

BE wise to ddy ; .''tis' niadness'to def^r ; 
Next day the fetaj {Jreiedehiwiltplekd ; 
Thus on, till '^isdbm is ptisll'^ (5ut pf life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time : 
Year after', year it steals, till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 
Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, '* That all men are about to live,'* 
For ever on the brink of being born. 
All pay themselves the comoliment to think 
They, one day shall not drivel ; and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 
At least, thfeir own ; their future selves applauds 

N,2 
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How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is Folly'^ vails ; 
That lodgM in Fate'Si to Wisdom they consign i 
The thing they can't but purpotse, they postpone^ 
^Tis not in Folly, not to scorn a fool ; . . " 

And scarce in human Wisdom to do more. 
All promise is poor dilatory roanj^ 
And that thro' every stage* When young indee4» 
In full content, we sometimes nobly rest, 
Un-anxious for ourselves ; and only wish. 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise» 
At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plain i 
At fifty chidejs his infamous delay^ 
Pushes his prudent purpose. to Resolve^; 
In all the magnanimity x>f thought, 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the samew 
And why ? Because he thinks himself immortal 
All men think all men mortal but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate ' 
Strikes thro' their wounded hearfe the sudden dread.;: 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded sdr. 
Soon close ; where past the shaft, no trace is founds 
As from the wing no scar the Ay. retains I 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death* 
£v'n with the tender tear which nature shjeds 
O'er those we bxye, we drop it in their g^ave. 



t/ 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

THE PAIN ARISING FROM VIRTUOUS EMOtlONS 
ATTENDEB WITH PLEASURE; 



-BEHOLD Ae way^ 



Of Heav'n's eternal destiny to man. 
For ever just, benevdent and wke : 
That Virtae^s awful step8> howe'er pursued 
By vexing Fortune and intrusive Pain^ 
Should never be divided from her chaste^ 
Her fair attendant^ Pleasure. Need I urge 
Thy tardy thought thro' ^\\ the various round^ 
Of this existence, that thy softening soid 
At length may learn what energy the band^ 
Of Virtue mingles in the bitter tide 
Of passion swelling with distress and pain^ 
To mitigate the ^rp with gracious drops 
Of cordial Pleasure i Ask the faithfid youth. 
Why the colid urn of her whom long bo lov^d 
So often fills his arms ; so often draws 
His lonely footsteps at the silent hour. 
To pay the moumfiil tribute of his tear$^ 
O ! be will tdl-dke^^ that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne'er seauce bis bos6m to forego v 
That sacred hoar, when stealing from the noise 
Of care and envy^ sweet remembMuce sooths 
With virtue's kio4e«t looks his aching breast. 
And (urns his tears to rapture««-Ask the crowd 
Which flies inpatient from the village-walk 
To climb the neighboring cliffs^ when far below 
The oniel winds have^urN upon the coast ^ 
Some hapless bark ; while sacred pity melts 
The gen'ral eye, or terror's icy hand 
Smites their distorted limbs and horrent haifl 

Wbile eveiy mgUicf ctem to ber }|f east " 
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Catches her child^ and pointing where the waves 
Foam thro' the shatter'd vessel^ shrieks aloud^ 
As one poor wretch^ thatspr'eads his piteous arms 
For succour^ swaUow'd by the roaring, sorg^ 
As now another^ dash'd against the rock^ 
Drops lifeless down. deemest thou indeed 
No kind endearment here by nature gitM 
To .mutual terror, and compassion's tears ? 
No sweetly-melting softnests which attradts^' 
O'er all that edge of pain^ the social pow'rfir . 
To this their proper cfetioji and theii^ end' ?^*^ 
Ask thy own heart ; wbeh.at Ihfe tilidbight hour^ 
Slow thro' that sttidiou^ glojom thy (iausin^eyie 
Led by the glimfn'ring taper tnoves lirottnd 
The sacred volumes of the' dead, the songs 
Of Grecian b^rds, and records writ by fame 
For Grecian Herce.^s where, the present pow*r 
Qf htav'n and, earth* surveys tb' immortal page. 
E'en as a father's W.ei^sitJfij, white hie reads ■ . '' 
The praise.v of hisjEdn ; if theutfiyvSdul^ . 
Spurning ttrtj^lv^kfe of these inglorious days^ 
Mix ia tbfir deeds and: kindle with their fla'mis.: ^ 
Sf;', wien I be prospect blackeits on thy new^ 
W'ht n rooted from the base, hefoic stater 
Mourn in th^ dust and trembto at the frdw6 
Oi curst anribitio» ;r-wben the ^iouls barfd 
Of youths that fought for freedom^nd their sices 
Lie side by side in gore ;— when ruffian-pride 
Usurps the throne of jiistice^ tuifns'the pomp' 
Of public f^w'r, the inAjesty.of ruley 
The 8 word, the laurel, and the pikrple robe. 
To slavish ein^ty pageants, to adoril 
A tyrant's walk* and glitter in the eyes 
Of such AS baw the kike ;-.Hwhen' honour^ urm 
Of patriots and of chiefs, the awfiil bust ; 
And storied arch, to glut the coward rage 
Of regal envy, strew tte'pwbliQ. way 
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With hallow'd ruins !— *when- the muse's haunt. 

The marble porch where wisdom wont to talk 

With Socrates or Tuily, bears no more. 

Save the hoarse jargon of contentious monk$. 

Or female superstition's midnight pray'r ;— - 

When ruthless rapine from the hand of time 

Tears the destroying scythe, with surer blow 

To sweep the work^ of glory from their base : 

Till desolation o'er the grass-grown street 

Expands his raven*wings, and up the wall. 

Where senates once the pride of monfarchs doom'd 

Hisses the gliding snake thro' hoary weeds 

That clasp the mould'ring column ; — ^thus defac'd, 

1%us wkiely mournful when the prospect thrills 

Thy beating bosom, when the patriot's tear 

Starts from thine eye, and thy extended arm 

In fancy hurls the thunderbolt of Jove 

To fire the impious wreath on Philip's brow. 

Or dash Octavius from the trophied car ;«— 

Say, does thy secret soul repine to taste 

The big distress ? Or wouldst thou then exchange 

Those heart-ennobling sorrows, for the lot 

Of him who sits amid the gaudy herd 

Of mute barbarians bending to his nod. 

And bears aloft his gold-invested front. 

And says within himself, '^ 1 am a king, 

^' And wherefore should the clam'rous voice of woe 

^^ Intrude upon mine ear ?"— The baleful dregs 

Of these late ages, this inglorious draught 

Of servitude and folly, have not yet. 

Blest be th' Eternal Ruler of th^ world ! 

DefilM to such a depth of sordid shame. 

The native honours of the human soul^ 

Nor 10 eSic'd the im^ge of its sii^. 

Akknsids« 
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CHAP. XXV. 

ON TASTE. 

SAY, what 18 taste, but the internal powers 
Actinp, and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse P a disc^riiing sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick di^gUst 
From thingsxierorm'd, or disarranged, orgross 
In species ? This nor gems, nor stores of gold, 
Mor purple state, nor culture can bestow ; 
But 6od alone, when first his active hand 
Imprints the jtacred bias of the souL 
He, mighty Parent, wise and just ih Alt, 
Free as the vita! breeze or light of heaven. 
Reveals the charms of nature. A^k Xik sWain 
Who journies homeward from a summer-day^ 
Long labour, why forgetful of his toils 
And due repose, he loiters to behold 
The sunshine gleaming as thro* ambe^ clouds, 
0*er all. the western sky ? Pull soon, I ween. 
His rude expression and untutor'd airs. 
Beyond the pow'r of language, will unfold 
The form of beauty smiling at his heart. 
How lovely ! ho^ commanding ! But tho* Heaven 
In every breast hath sown these early seeds 
Of love and adniiration, yet in vain. 
Without fair culture's kind parental aid. 
Without enlivening shns> and genidl jshow'rs. 
And shelter from the blast, in vain we hope 
^The tender plant should rear its blooming head. 
Or yield the harvest promisM in its spring. 
Nor yet will every soil with equal stores 
Repay the tiller's labour ; or attend 
His will, obseqious, whether to produce 
The olive or the laurel : diiPrent min4s 
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Incline to different objects : one pursues 

The vast Blone^ the wonderful, the, wild; 

Another sighs for harmony^ and grace. 

And gentlest beauty. Hence when lightning fires 

The arch of heav% and f thunders rock the ground ; 

When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air. 

And ocean, groaning from his lowest bed. 

Heaves his tempe&tuous billows to the sky ; 

Anid the mighty uproar, while bejow 

The nations tremble, Shakespear looks abroad 

From some high clif^ supc*rior, and eiypys 

The elemental war. But Waller loi^gs. 

All on the margin of some flow'ry stream. 

To spread his careless limbs apc^id the copl ' 

Of plantaue s^des, and to the list'ning deer. 

The tale of slighted vows and love's disdain 

Resounds soft >^^arbling all the live-long day ; 

Consenting Zephyr sighs; the weeping. rill 

Joins in his plaint, melodious ; mute the groves ; 

And hill and dale with all their echoes mourn. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men. 

AlCENSIDE. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

THE PLEASURES ARISING FROM A CULTIVAT- 
ED IMAGINATION. 

i 

O BLEST of Heav'n, \^hom not the languid «ong9 

Of luxury, the Syren ! not the bribes 

Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy sppib 

Of pageant honour, can reduce to leave 

Those ever-blooming sweets, which from the store 

Of nature, fair imagination wVis* 
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To charm th' eDliven'd soul ! whattho' not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the height 
Of envied life ; tho* only few possess 
Patrician treasures or imperial state ; 
Yet nature's care^ to all her children just^ 
Which richer treasures and an ampler state; 
Eiidows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them; His the city's pomp^ 
The rural honours his. Whatever adores 
The princely dome^ the column and the arch. 
The breathing marbles and the sculptur'd gold. 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim. 
His tuneful breast enjoys. For him the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him, the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With bloomhig gold, and blushes like the morn* * 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk. 
And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow^ not a cloud imbibes^ 
The setting sun's effulgence, tiot a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
i^resh pleasure, unreprOvM. Nor then partakes 
Fresh pleasure only : for th' attentive mind 
By this harmonious action on her pow'rs. 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 
To find a kindred order, to exert . 
Within herself this elegance of love. 
This fair-inspirM delight : her teraper'd powers 
Refine at length and every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 
But iT to ampler prospects, if to gaze 
On nature's form, viliere iiegl%ent of all 
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These lesser graces^ she assumes the port 
QQhat eternal Majesty that weighed 

ExaItT hiei da^FJS^j??^^ ^^f ? ^he miad. 
Will be the change, an^d"S8B.2!?S*^,*i!^ ^^J 



' Of servUe custom cramp her genVo&rSlj! >^^^^ 
Would sordid poJicies^ the barb'rous groyir^*^ -. 
Of Ignorance and rapine,-J^ew^er-Tiuwir* ^ 
To tame puf sQits, to indolence and fear ? 
Lo ! she appeals to nature^ to the winds . 

I And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied course^ 

^ The elements and seasons: ail declare 

' For what th» eternal Maker has ordain'd 

The powers of man : we feel within oin-sdves 

His energy divine : he tells the hearty 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and lovesj the general orb 

Of life and being ; to be great like him. 

Beneficent and active. Thus th^ men 

Whom nature's work can charm, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day. 

With his conceptions.; act upon his plan; 

And form to his, the relish of their souls. 

Akenside. 



CHAP. XXVIL 

SLAVERY. 

HARK ! heard ye not the piercing cry. 
Which shook the waves and rent the sky ! 
E*en now, e'en now yonder Western shores 
Weeps pale Despair, and writhbg anguish roars : 
E'en now in AfriCs groves with hideous yell 
Fierce Slavery stalks, and slips the dogs of hell ; 

O 
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From vak to vale the gathering cries rebound, 

And sable nations tremble at the sound ! 

r^Ye bands of Senators I whose suf&aff|jM»*---^-' 

•Britannia's realms, whom eirtjej^^^^g^ 

Who nght the irfj^r^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ p^^^/^^ ^^^ , 

atretcn yourrt^^^^^ beart, his dread resort, 

Jj?^J^22S?^U voicrthe pi(5ts of Guilt alarms, 
"fiSires his maskM brow, his lifted hand disarms ; 
But wrappM in night with terrors all his own. 
He speaks in thunder, when the deed is done. 
Hear him, ye Senates! hear this truth subliitie, 
' He, who allows oppression, shares the crimed 

No radiant pearl, which crested Fortune wears. 
Mo gem, that twinkling bangs from Beauty's ears. 
Mot the bright stars, which Night's blue arch adorn. 
Nor rising suns that gild the rernal morn. 
Shine with such lustre as the tear, that breaks 
For other's woe down Virtue's manly cheeks. 

Darwin. 




BOOK IV. 



ARGUMENTATIFE PIBC&S. 



CHAP. I. 

ON ANGER. 

QlTKSTION.— Wtet/ier Anger ought ta he suppressed 
entirely, or only to be confin^ within tke bpimds of 
moderation f 

THOSE who maintain that resentment is blameable 
only in the excess^ Mipport their opinion with such argih 
meiits as these. 

Since Anger is natural and useful to man^ entirely to 
tanish it irom our breast^ wouI4 be an equally foolish and 
ipain attempt : for as it is difficulty andf next to impossi- 
ble to oppose nature with success ; so it were imprudent^ 
if we had it in our power, to cast away the weapons 
with which she has furnished us for our defence. The 
best armour against injustice is a proper degree of spirit, 
to repel the wrongs that are done, or designed against 
MS : but if we divest ourselves of all resentment, we shall 
pethaps prove too irresolute and languid, tK)th in resist- 
ing the attacks of injustice, and inflicting punishment up- 
on those, who have committed it« We shall therefore 
link into contempt, and by the tameness of our spirit. 
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ahali invite the malicious to abuse and affront U9« Nof 
will others fail to deny us the regard which is due from 
them^ if once they think us incapable of resentment. — 
To remain unmoved at gross. injuriesj has the appear-^ 
ance of stupidity^ and will make us despicable and meail> 
in the eyes of many who are not to be influenced by any 
thins but their fears. 

And as a moderate share of reaentment is usefiil in its 
efiectSj so it is innocent in itself^ nay often commenda- 
ble. The virtue of itiildness is no less remote Irom in- 
aensibility^on the one hand^than from fury on the other. 
It imfdies^ that we aieangry ^y upon proper occasions, 
and in a due degree i that we are never transported 
beyond the bounds of decency^ or indulge a deep and 
lasting resentment ; that we do not follow, but lead 
our passion, governing it as our servant^ not submitting 
ourselves to it as our master. Under these regulations it 
is certainly excusable, when moved only by private 
wrongs : and. being excited by the injuries which others 
suffer, it bespeaks a generous mind, and deserves com- 
nendatioa. Shall a good man fee^no indignation against 
injustice and barbarity ? not even when he is witness to 
shocking instances of them ? when he sees a friend base- 
ly and cruelly treated; when he observes 

TV oppressor's wrong, the proiid mauls contumely. 

The insolence of ofnce, and the spurns 

That patient meyit of th' unworthy takes ; 
shall he stBl enjoy himself in perfect tranquility ?• Will it 
be a crime, if he conceives the least resentment? Will it 
not rather be some\v'hat criminal, if he is destitute of it ? 
la such case^ we are commonly so far from being- ashanri- 
ed of our anger, as of something mean, that we are 
proud of it, and confess it openly, as what We count lau- 
dable and raeritorious. . 

The truth is, there seems to be something manly, and 
we are bold to say, something virtuous, in a just and 
well conducted resentment. In the mean time, let us 
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not be suspected of endeavoring to vindicate rage, anel 
peevishness^ and implacable resentment. No ; such is 
their deformity, so horrid and so manifest are the evih 
they produce, that they do not admit of any defence or 
justification. We condemn, we detest them^ as unnat- 
ural, brutish, unmanly and monstrous* All we contend 
for, is, that it is better to be moderate in our resentment, 
than to suppress it altogether. I^et us therefore keep it 
under a strict diiBGipline,.and carefully restrain it within 
the bounds which reason prescribes, wUh regard to the 
occasieti, degree and continuance of it. But let us not 
presume to extirpate aiiy of those affections, which the ' 
wisdom of God has implanted in us, which are so nicely 
balanced, and so well adjusted to each other, that by des- 
troying one of them, we may perhaps disorder andblem^ 
hh the whole frame of our nature. 

To these arguments, those who adopt the opinion that 
snger should be entirely suppressed, reply ; 

You tell U9^ anger is natural to man ; but nothing i» 
more natural tO' man, than reason, mildness and benevo- 
lence. Now with what propriety can we call thatnatct- 
ral to any creature, which impairs and opposes the most 
essential and distinguishing parts of its constitution f Some- 
times indeed we may call thai natural to a specie^ which 
being found in most of them> is^ not produced by art or 
custom. That anger is in this sense natural, we readily 
grant ; hut deny that we therefore cannot, or may not 
lawfully extinguish it. Nature has committed to our 
management the faculties of the mind, as well as the 
members of the body : aUd as when any of the latter 
become pernicious to t^e whole, we cut them off and. 
cast them away ; in like manner,^ when any vof our af- 
fections are become hurtful and useless in our frame, by 
cutting them off, we do not in the least counteract the 
intention of nature. Now such is anger ina wise man. 
To foolsiaad cowards it is a necessary evil; but to a 
person aC moderate sense and virtue, it is an bvil, which 

02 
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has no advaQtage attending it. The harm it must do him 
is very apparent. It roust ruffle bis temj^r^ make him 
less agreeat^ie to his friends^ disturb his reason, and unfit 
him for discharging the duties of life in a becoming man- 
ner. By only diminishing his passion he may lessen, biit 
ipannot remove the evil ; for the only way to get clear 
of the one, is by entirely dismissing the other. 

How then will anger be so useful to him,^ as to make it 
worth his while to retain it in ,any degree ? He may de- 
fend his own rights ; assist an injured friend ; prosecute 
and punish a villain ; I say his prudence and friendship, 
hit' public spirit and^ calm resolution will enable him to 
dd all this, and to do it in a much more safe, proper, 
and effectual manner, without the assistance of anger, 
than with it. He will be dispised and neglected, you say, 
if he appears to have na resentment. Tou should rather 
say, if he appears to have no sedate wisdom and cour- 
age; for these qualities will be sufficient of themselves 
to neciire him from contempt, and maintain him in the 
possession of his just authority. Nor does any. thing 
coBunonly lessen us-more in the eyes of others, than our 
own pasMcm. It <^ten exposetfa us to the contempt and 
derision of, those, who are not in our power; and if it 
makes us feared, it also makes us proportionably bated, 
by our inferiors and dependants* Let the influence it 
gives us be ever so great, that man must pay very dear 
foir bis power, who procures it at tb^ expence of his owa 
tranquility and peace. 

Besides, the imitation <rf anger, which is easily /orm- 
ed, will produce the same efiect upon others, a9 if the 
passion was real. If therefore to quicken the slow, to 
rouse the inattentive, and restrain the fierce, it is some- 
times expedient that they beVieve you are mayed you 
may put on the outward appearance of resentment. Thus 
you may obtain the end of anger, without the 'fl^ger 
and vexation XbtA attends it ; and may preserve ^our 
authority, without forfeiting tbe peace of your nand* 
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However manly and vigorous iiBger may be iboughf; 
it 18 in fact but a weak priuciple^ eoqapared with tbe se*^ 
date resolution of a jvise and virtuout man* The one is 
uniform and permanent like the strength of a person ia 
perfect health ; the other^ like a force which proceed* 
eth from a kver, is violent for a time^ but it soon leaves 
the mind more feeble than before* To him therefore 
who is armed with a proper firmness of soul^ no degree 
of passion can be useful in any respect* And. to say it 
can ever be laudable and virtuous is indeed a sufficiently 
bold assertion* For the most part we blame it. in others 
and ttioagh we are apt to be indulgent enough to our 
own faults^ we are often ashamed of it in ourselves*—^ 
Hence it is common to hear men excusing themseles^ and 
seriously declaring,, they were not angry, when they 
have given unquestionable proofs to the contrary* But 
da we not commend him, who resents the injuries d<m0 
to a friend or innocent person ? Yes, we commend him; 
yet not^br his .passion, but for that generosity and friend- 
ship of which it is the evidence* For let any one inn- 
partially consider, vvhich of these characters he esleems 
the better ; his, who interests himself in the injuries of his 
friend, and zealously defends him with perfect calmness^ 
and serenity of temper ; or his, who pursues the same 
coBduct under the influence of resentment* 

If anger theiki is- neither useful nor commendable, it is 
certainly the part of vvisdom to suppress it entirely* We 
diould rather confine it, you tell us, within certain boun(is. 
But ho^ shall i^e ascertain the limits, to which it may^ 
and beyond which it ought not to pass ? When we re* 
ceke a manifest injury, it seems we may resent it, pro- 
vided we do it with moderation* When -we suffer a 
www abuse, our anger, I suppose, may rise somewhat 
higher* Now as the degrees of injustice are infinite, if 
our anger must always be proportioned to the occasion. 
It may possibly proceed to the utmost extravagance* Shall 
we set bounds to our resentment while we are yet calm ? 
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kow call we be assured^ that being once let loose^ it witl 
not carry us beyond them ? or shall we give passion the 
relns^ imagining we can resume them at i^easure^ or 
trusting it will tire or stop itself^ as soon ad it has run to 
its proper length i As well might we think of giving 
laws to. a tempest ; as well might we endeavor to run 
mad by rule and method. 

In reality^ it is mueh easier to keep ourselves void of 
resentment^ than to restrain it from excess^ when it has 
gained adrnteion ; for tf reason^ while^ her strength is 
yet entire^ is ftot able to preserve her dominion^ what 
can she do when her enemy has in part prevailed and 
weakened her force ? To use the illustration of an excel- 
lent author^ we can prevent the beginnings of some things^ 
whose progress afterwards we cannot hinder. We can 
forbear to cast ourselves down from a precipice^ but if 
once we have taken the fatal }eap> we must descend, 
whether we will or no. Thus the mind^ if duly cautious, 
m^y stand firm«upon the roek of tranq^^ity ; but if she 
rashly forsake the summit, she can scarce recover ber- 
8elf|but is hurried away downwards by her own p>8sioo^ 
with increasing violenee. 

Do not say that we exhort you to attempt that which, 
is impossible. Nature lias put. kin our power to resist 
the motions of anger. We only plead inability^ when we 
^want an exicuse for our own negligence* Was a passicm- 
ate man to forfeit a hundred pounds, as often as he was 
angry, or was he sure be must die the next moment after 
the first sally of his pastsion, ;we shodkl And, he, had a 
great command of his temper whenever he could prevail 
upon himself to exercise a proper attention about it* 
And shall we not esteem it worthy of equal attention, 
worthy of our utmost care and painsi to obtain that im- 
moveable tranquility of mihd without which we cannot 
relish either life •itself, or any of its enjoyments ?-*-Upon 
the whole then, we both m^y and ought, not n^ereiy to 
restrain, but extirpate anger* It is impatient of rule ; 
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in propprtioQ as it prevaSs^ it will disquiet our minds ; it 

has Dptbiag commendable io itself^ nor will it answer \ 

any valuable purpose in life. 

HCUUUAND, 



cBtAP. ir. 
VIRTUE OUR HIGHEST INTEREST- 

I FIND myself existing upon a little spot>. surrounded 
every way by an immense unknown expansion.— Where 
am I ? VVliat sort of place do I inhabit ? Is it exactly ac« 
commodated^ in every instance^ to my convenience i Is 
there no excess ofcold^ none of heat^ to offend me i Am 
I never annoyed by animals^ either of my own kind^ or_a 
different P Is every thing subservient to me^ as thou^ I 
had ordered, all myself ?-— No— nothing like it— the far- 
thest from it possible.— The world appears not then ori- 
ginally made for the private convenience of me alone- 
It does not. — ^But is it not possible so to accommodate itj 
by my own particular industry ?— -If to accommodate 
man and beast^ heaven and earth ; if this' be beyond me, 
'tis not possible— What consequence then follows ? Or 
can there be any other than this — ^If I seek an interest 
of my own, detached from that of others ; I seek an in- 
terest which is chimerical, and can never have existence. 

How then must I determine i Have I no interest at 
all ? — If 1 have not, I am a fool for staying here.— — 
'Tis a smoaky house, and the sooner out of it the better. 
But why no interest ?— Can I be contented with none, 
but one separate and detached ?— Is a social interest 
joined with others such an absurdity, as not to be admit- 
ted i The bee, the beaver, and the tribes pf herding an- 
imals, are enough to convince me, that the thing is. 
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somewhere at teast^ possible. How then am I assured^ 
that *tis not equally true of man ?•— Admit it ; and what 
follows ?-->-If soj then Honour and Justice are my inter- 
€st-*tben the whole train of Moral Virtues are my inter- 
est ; without some portion of which^ not even thieves 
can maintain society. 

But farther 8till-«-I stop not here— I pursue this social 
interest^ as far as I can trace my several relations* I 
pass from my own stocky my own neighbourhood^ my 
own natioB^ to the whole race of mankind^ as dispersed 
tiiroughout the earth.-««i— Am I not related to them all^ 
by the mutual aids of commerce ; by the general inter- 
course of arts and letters ; by that common nature, of 
which we all participate ?— Again— I must have food 
und clothing— Without a proper genial warmth, I in- 
stantly perfeh-*Am I not related, in this view, to the 
very earth itself? To the distant sun, from whose beams 
I derive vigour ?<— ^To that stupendous course and 
order of the infinite host of heaven, by which the times 
and seasons ever uniformly pass on F-^Were this order 
once confounded, I could not probably survive a moment ? 
so absolutely do I depend on this common general welfare. 

What then have I to do, but to enlarge Virtue into 
Piety ? Not only honcHir and justice, and what I ow^ 
to man, is my interest ; but gratitude also, acquiescence^ 
resignation, adoration, and all I owe to this great polity^ 
and its great Governor, our common Parent. 

But if all these moral and divine habits be my interest^ 
I need not surely seek for a better, i have an interest 
eompatible with the spot on which I live > I have an 
interest which may exist, without altering the plan of 
Providence; without mending or marring the general 
order of events. I can bear whatever happens with man- 
like magfianimity ; can be contented, and fidly happy in 
the good which I possess ; and can pass through this 
turbid, this fickle, fleeting period, without bewaillngs, 
or envyings, or murmuriogs^ or complaints. 

Harjus. 
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THE SAME SUBJECT. 

ALL men pursue good^ and would be happy, Ifthey ^ 
knew how^ not happy for minutes, and miserable for 
bours; but happy, if possible, through every part of 
their existence. Either therefore there is a good of this 
steady durable kind, or there is none. If none, then all 
good must be transcient and uncertain ; and if 5b, an ob- 
ject of lowest "value, which can little deserve either our 
attention or inquiry. But if there be a better good, such 
a good as we are seeking ; like every other thing, it 
must be derived from some cause ; and that cause must 
be either external, internal, or mixed, in as much as ex- 
cept these three, there, is no other possU)]e. Now a stea- 
dy, durable good, cannot be derived from an external 
cause, ky^ reason all derived from externals must fiiuctu* 
ate, as they fluctuate. By the same rule, not from a 
mixture of the two ; because the part which is external 
^ill proportionally destroy its essence. What then re-' 
mains but the cause internal ; the very cause whfth we 
bave supposed, when we place the Sovereign Good in 
MQnd^-in Rectitude of Conduct f Ha&axs. 



GHAT. nr. 
ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

AMONG oihet excellent arguments for the immor- 
tality of the soul, there is one drawn from the perpetual 
progress of the soul to its perfectbn, without a possibili- 
ty cf e\%t arriving at it ; which is a bhdt that I do not 
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remember to have seen opened and improved by others 
who have written on this subject, tho**-*-'- -^^- w^rxv, 

to carry a ^eat wpii«i^ — "* ™^ ^*" ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
the xhfyi^**^orm^n, that the soul^ which is capable of 

g^^lromense perfections^ and of receiving new improve- 
ments to all eternity^ shall fall away into nothing s^lmost 
as soon as if is created ! Are such abilities made for no 
purpose ? A brute arrives at a point of perfection that he 
can never pass ; in a few years he has all the endow- 
ments he is capable of; and were he to live ten thou* 
sand more, would be the same thing he is at presents- 
Were a human soul thus at a standi in her accomplish- 
ments^ were her faculties to be full blown^ and incapa^ 
ble of farther enlargements, I could imagine it might fall 
away insensibly^ and drop at once into a state of ianni- 
bilation. But can we belie\re a thinking being, that is in 
a perpetual progress of improvements, and travelling on 
from perfection to perfection, after having just looked 
abroad into the works of its Creator, and made a few- 
discoveries of his infinite goodness, wisdom and power, 
must perish at her first setting out, aM in the very begin- 
iring of her enquiries ? 

Maill^ considered in his present state, seems only sent 
into the word to propagate his kind. He provides him- 
self with a successor, and immediately quits bis post to 
make room for him. 

He does not seem born to enjoy life, hut to deliver it 
down to others* This is not surprising to consider in ani- 
mals, which are formed for our use, and can finish their 
business in a short Ufe. The siik-worm, after having 
jipun her task, lays her eggs and dies. But in this life 
man can never take in his AiU measure of knowledge ; 
nor has he time, to subdue his passions, establish his soul 
in virtue, and come up to the perfection of his nature, 
before he is hurried off the stage. Would , an infinite 
wis^' Being make such glorious creatures for so mean a 
purpose ? Can he delight in the production of such abor- 
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tiv€ intelligences, suth short-lived reasonable beings? 
Would he give us talents that are not to be exerted ? 
Capacities that are never to be gratified ? How can we 
find that wisdom which shines through all his \ybrlcs, in 
the formation of rn^n, v^ithout looking on this world as 
only a nursery for the next, and believing that the sev- 
eral generations of rational creatures, which rise up and 
disappear in such quick successions, are only to receive 
their first rudiments of existence here, and afterwards to 
be transplanted into a more friendly climate, where they 
may spread and flourish to all eternity. 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and tri- 
umphant t^nsideration in religion, than this of the per- 
petual progress which the soul makes towards the per- 
fection of its nature, without ever ai riving at a period, 
in it. To look upon the soul as going on from strength 
to strength, to consider that she is to shine for ever with 
new accessions of glory, and brighten to all eternity ; 
that she will be still adding virtue to virtue, and knowl- 
edge" to knowledge r carries in it something wonderfully 
agreeable to that ambition which is natural to the mind 
of man. Nay,. it must be a .prospect pleasing to God 
himself, to see his creation forever beautifying in his eyes, 
and drawing nearer to him, fey greater degrees of re- 
semblance. 

Methinks this single consideration, of the progress of a 
finite spirit to perfection, vvill be sufficient to extinguish 
all envy in inferior natures, arid all contempt in superior* 
That cherubim, which now appears as a God to a human 
soul, knows very well that the period will come about in 
eternity, when the humansoul shall be as perfect ashehim- 
self now is : nay, when she shall loot down upon that de- 
gree of perfection, as much as she now falls short of it* 
It 18 true, the higher nature stilladvances, andby thatmeans 
preserves his distance and superiority, in the scale of be- 
ing ; but he knows that, how high soever the statJoft is 
of which he stands possessed, at present, the inferior na- 

P 
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ture wHlat length mount up to it^and shine forth in the 
same degree of glory* 

With what astonishment and veneration may we look 
mto our souls^ where there are such hidden stores of vir^ 
tue and. knowledge^ such inexhausted sources of perfec- 
tion ! We knpw not yet what we shall be nor will it ever 
enter into the heart of man to conceive the glory that 
will be always in reserve for him. The soul^ considered 
in relation to its Creator, is like one of those mathema- 
tical lines that may draw nearer to another for all eterni- 
ty, without a possibility of touching it ; and can there be 
a thought so transporting, as to consider ourselves in 
these perpetual approaches to Him who is not only the 
standard of perfection^ but of happiness i 

Spectator* 



CHAP. V. 

. ON THE BEING OP A GOD. 

HETIRE ;.. ^The world shut out ; ^Thy thoughtg 

call home ; 
Imagination's airy wing repress ;— 
Lock up thy senses ;•— Let no passion stir ; 
Wake all to reason— let her reign alone ;— 
Then in thy:Soul'8 deep silence^ lind the depth 
Of Nature's mlenoe, midnight, thus inquire : 

What Skxnli and from whence ^ — I nothing know. 
But that I. am ; and*, since I am, conclude 
Something eternal j had there e'er been nought. 
Nought stiU had been:: Etei-nal there must be- 
But what eternal ?— Why not human race ? 
Aii§ jtfdaiii'^tancestors without an end ? 
Ttet?j8 hard to Jie ^conceiv'd i since evVy link 
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0£ that long chain'd succession is so frail ; 

Can every part depend, and not the whole? 

Yet grant it true ; new diflficulties rise ; 

I'm still quite out at sea ; nor see thp shore. 

Whence earth, and these bright orbs ? — Eternal too ?— 

Grant matter was eternal : still these orbs 

Would want some other Father ; — Much design 

Is seen in all their motions, all their makes : 

Design implies intelligence, and art : 

That can't be from themselves — or man ; that art 

Man can scarce comprehend, could man bestow ? 

And nothing greater, yet allowed, than man. — 

Who motion, foreign to the smallest grain. 

Shot thro* vast masses of enormous weight ? 

Who bid rude matter's restive lump assume 

Such various forms, and gave it wmgs to fly ? 

Has matter itfnate motion ? Then eagh atom^ .. 

Asserting its indisputable right 

To dance, would form an universe of dust. 

Has matter none ? Then whence these glprions forms. 

And boundless flights, from shapeless^ and repos'd ? 

Has matter more than motion i Has it thougbtj 

Judgment, and genius ? Is it deeply learn'd 

In Mathematics i Has it fram'd such laws, 

Which^ but to guess, a Newton made immortal ? 

If art to form ; and counsel to conduct ; 

And that with greater far, than human skill. 

Resides not in each block ;— *a GODHEAD reigns^-— • 

And^ if a GOD there is, th^t God how great i: ' 

YoUNC. 
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CHAP. 1. 

JUNIUS BRUTUS OVER THE DEAD BODY OP 

LUCRETIA. 

1 

.YES J noble Wy^ I sw^ar hy this Uood, which was 
once 80 pure^ %ni which nothing but royal vUlainy could 
have polluted, that 1 will pursue. Lucius Tarquinius the 
proud, his wicked wife, and their children, with fire and 
sword : nor will I ever suifer any of that family, or of 
any other whatsoever, ta be Kijig in Ronae, Ye Gods, 
I call you to wiiness this my osih!— There, Roman?, 
turn your eyes to that sad spectacle^^-the daughter of 
IfUCr^Uufj Collatinus's wife^— she died by her own hand. 
See there a noble lady, whom the lust of a Tarquin re- 
duced to the necessity of being her own executioner, to 
attest her innocence. Hospitably entertained by her as 
a kinsman of her husband's, Sextus, the perfidious guest, 
became her brutal ravisher. The chaste, the generous 
Lucretia could not survive the insult. Glorious woman ! 
But once only treated as a slave, she thought life no 
icnger to be endured. Lucretia^ a woman, disdained a 
life that depended on a tyrant's will ; and shall we, shall 
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meuj with such an example before our eyes, and ailet 
five-and-twesty years of ignominious servitudej shall we^ 
through a fear of dying, defer one single instant to as* 
sert our liberty ? No, Romans, now is the time ; the fa« 
Yourable moment we have so long waited for is come. 
Tarquin is not at Rome* The Patricians are at the head 
of tl^ enterprize. The city is^ abundantly provided withr. 
men, arms, and all things.n^cessdry* There k nothing'^ 
wanting to secure the success, if our oWtt.' courage does 
not fail us. Can ail those warriors, who have ever been- 
sabrave when foreign enemies weire to be subdued]; of' 
when conquests were io be made' to gratify the ^iffiikW 
tion and avarice of TarqUln, be then* only cowards, when'' 
they are to deliver themselves from ^avery? Some of' 
you are perhaps intimidated by the army which ^Tarqpin 
now commands. The soldiers, y0u^>imagfne, • wili take 
the part of their general. Banish s!^ groundless a fear; 
The love of liberty is haturai to all men,. Your fellow 
citizens in the camp feel the weight ofioppression wjth*^ 
as quick a sense ae you* that are in Rotfte ?:> they will as^ 
eagerlu seize the^ccasion of ihrowMig toff The yoke.— 
But let us grant there may- be some among them, who, 
through baseness^ of spirit; or a bad education^ will be 
disposed to favour the tyrant.- T*he number of these can 
be but small, and we have means sufficient in our Hands 
to reduce them 'to reasom They haye* left- us - -hostages' 
niore dear to them than life. Their wives, their children^ 
their fathers^ their- mothers, are here in the city. Cou*^ 
rage,-Roman)i, the Gods are for us ;nhose God.«r, whose 
temples and^altars the impious Tarquin has- profaned by 
sacrifices and libations made with polluted hand^, polluted 
iwith blood, and with numberlessr unexpiated crimes com**- 
mitted against his subje^Vi^i Ye Gods who protected our 
forefathers, ye Genri^ who watch for the preservation 
and glor}' of Rome, do you inspire us with courage aQdt< 
unanimity in this glorious cause, and we will to oisr/iasts^ 
breath defend yi>ur woMiip from, all prdiuiatioi^-^ ^ 

?2' hi\Y. 
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CHAP. II. 

HANNIBAL TO HIS. SOLDIERS. 

I.KNOW not, soldfeM, whether you or your prison^rs^ 
4b^ encompassed by fovtune with the stricter bonds and 
neceBsities. Tmio jBeas enclose you on the r^ht and 
]eft>— ^Dot a ship to flee to for escaping. Before you is 
tke Po, a river broader and more rapid than the Rhone ; 
bebtnd you are the Alps, over, which, even when yqur * 
numbers Wicre undeminish^d, you w*ere hardly able to 
ibfce a passage. Hej^ then, soldiers, you must either 
coa^uer or die, the very .first hour you meet the enemy* 
But the same fortunes, which has thus laid you under the. 
3ie«0ssity of fight^ig, has set before your eyes those re- 
-wards of victory, than which no men are ever \yont to 
"wish for greater .fVom the immortal (Jods. Should we by 
our lU^Iour recover only Sicily apd Sardinia, vyhich wer& 
ravished from oiar fathers, thoiie would be no incomidera- 
ble prizes. Yet what are Ujese ? The wealth of ilome^ 
whatever riches she has heaped together in the spoils of 
nations^ all these, with ;the masters of tfaem> will be yours« 
YoU: have been long enough employed jn drivin|f the cat- 
tle upon the vast mountains of Lusitania and Qeltiberta ; 
SOU have hitherto met vyith no reward worthy of the la- 
Sours and dangers you have undergone* The time is- 
now eome to leap the full recompence of your toilsome' 
marohcs ovei so many mountains apd river9>and through 
so miiny nations, %\l of them in arms. This is the place 
which fortune has appointed io be the limits of your la- 
boitr^;>Jt is here that you wM finish your glorious war- /; 
fare,- and receive an ample recompence of your completed. ' 
service. For I would not have you imagine, that victo- 
ry will be as diffieult as the name of a Roqsan war is 
great and sounding} It has oftea happened that a d^s*. 
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piaed einciiny: had given a bloody battle^ and the most re^ 
nawn€d kinga sipd nitioflSjhave by a small force been o* 
verthrown^. And if yt)ul>ut> take away the gjitter of. Ih^ 
Roman name^ what k the4^e, wherein' ftiey. may stand 
in competition', with you.? For (to say nothing of; your 
service io. war for twenty years. together with so.mnch 
valour and success) from the very- pillars of Hercules, 
froaa the ocean, froni the utmost bounds of the earth, 
through so manyiwarlike; nations- of Spain and Gaul, are 
you not-come hither victorious ? And with, whom are' 
you now to S^\ ? With raw soldiers, an undiscipiin^' 
army, beaten^ vanquished, besieged by the Gauh the 
very last summer, an armyj unknown to their leader, an4 
unsicquainted with him» 

Or shall I, who was born. I might almost say, but 
certainly, brought up, in the tent of my father, that most 
excellent general, shall J^ the c6iiqu^ror of Spaia and 
Gaio], and notonlyof^hcAl^ne. nations, butj whkhia. 
greater yet, of .the.Alp^4bemselve«> shall I lE^mpai^ my* 
self with this hal^eaitcaptaln f A cap^tajn foefiire wl&om 
should one. place the two armies without their enidgns,- 
I am persuaded he would not knaw^to which^bf them'he* 
is consill ? 'I Esteem it no ^^mall adv4intai|;e^ soldiers, th»C 
there is not one among yc^t, who has not often beeji an 
eye witness of my exploits in war<; ttot bnb erf whose 
valour I myself iiBve not been a spectator, so as to^be 
able to name the times and places of Ais nobl6^- atchieve-*:' 
mentfi ; that with soldiers, whom r have a thousand^ 
times praised and rewar<ied, aiyl whose pupil 1 was be-^ 
fore I became their general, I shall roarch^ against an 
army of /men, strangers to one another; 

©n wbat side soever I turn my eyes, I behold all full 

^ of courage and strength, a veteran infantry ; a most gal- 

\iant cavalry ; you, my allies, most feithful and valiant ; 

you, Carthaginians, whom not only your country's cause, 

lut the justest anger impels to battle. The hope, the 

courage of assailants^ is always greater than of those 
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who act upon the defensive. With ho^ile bdimers dis- 
played^ yoB 4re come down upon Italy ; you bring the 
w«r» Griefy injuries^ indignities fire your minds^^ and 
iqpuryouiorwsard to revenge ! — First they demanded me; 
that I, your jgeneral^ should he delivered up to them f 
next, all of you, who had fought at the siege of Sagun- 
turn ; and we wertf to be put to death by the extremest 
tortures. Proud and cruel nation! Every thing must be 
yours, and at your disposal ! You are to prescribe to us 
iwith whom we shall, make war, with whom we shall 
make peace ! You are to set us bounds ; to shut us up 
within hills and rivers; but you-— you are net to observe 
the^Kmits Which yourselves have fixed.- Pass not the 
Iberus. What next ? Touch not the Saguntines. Sa- 
guntum is upon the Iberus, move not a step towards 
that city. Is it a small matter then, that you have de- 
prived us of our ancient possessions Sicily and Sardinia ; 
you would have Spain too? Well, we shall yield Spain ;- 
and theu*-ryou will pass into Africa. Will pass, did I 
spy f <«^This very year they ordered one of their consuls 
into Africa, the other into Spain. Mo^ soldiers, there 
is nothing left for us but what we can vindicate with 
our swords. C<>me on then. Be men. The Romans- 
may with more safety be cowards; they have their own 
country behind them> have places of refuge to fiee to, 
and are secure from danger in the roads thither ; but for 
you there is no mlAlle fortune between death and victo* 
ry* Let this he but well fixed in your minds^ arjd once^ 
again I say you are conf|uerorSt IavY« 
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CHAP. III. 

C MARIUS TO THE ROMANS, ON THEIR HESI- 
TATING TO APPOINT HIM GENEkAL IN THE 
EXPEDITION AGAINST JUGURTHA, MERELY 
ON ACCOUNT OF HIS EXTRACTION. 

IT is but too common^ nay countl-ymeu^ to observe a 
fnaterlal difference between the behariour of tho^ej 
who stand candidates for places of power and trust, be** 
fore, and after obtainlnjg them* They solicit them in 
one manner, and execute them irt anotheh They set 
out with a great appearance of activity, humility, and 
moderation ; and they quickly fall into sloth, pHde and 
ST^Tice, It IS, undoubtedly, no easy matter tb discharge^ 
to the general satisfaction, the duty of a supreme c6nl- 
mander in troublesome times; I am, I hope^ duly sen^ 
sible of the importance of the ofBce f propose to take up- 
on me, for the service of my country. To carry on^ 
with efTect, an expensive war, and yet be frugal of th^ 
public money ; to oblige those ta serve, whom it may be 
delicate to offend ; to conduct, at the same time, a con^ 
plicated variety of operations; to concert meastireis at 
home answerable to the state of things abioad; and to 
gain every valuable end, in spite of opposition from the 
envious, the factious, and the disaffected ; to dd all 
this my countrymen, is more difficult, tiran is generally 
thought. And, besides the disadvantages which are 
common to me with all others in eminent stations, my 
case is, in this respect, peculiarly hard; that, whereaa 
a commander of Patrician rank, if he is guilty of a neg- 
glect, or breach of duty, has his great connections the 
antiquity of his family, tfee important «emces of his att- 
cestors, and the multitudes he has by power engaged in 
his inteJrest, to screen him front condign punishment;, 
my whole saftty depends upon mj'self ; which renders 
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it the more indispensably necessary for me to take care, 
that my conduct be clear and unexceptionable. Besides, 
I am well aware, my countrymen, that the eye of the 
public is upon me; and that, though the impartial, who 
prefer the real ad vantage of the commonwealth to all 
other considerations, favour my pretensions, the Patri- 
cians want nothing so much, as an occasion against me. 
It is, therefore, my fixed resolution, to use my best en- 
deavours, that you be not disappointed in me, and that 
their indirect designs against me may be defeated. I 
have, from my youth, been familiar with toils, and 
with .dangers. I wasfaithful to your interest, my coun- 
trymeoj when I served you for no reward, but that of 
honour. It is not my design to betray you, now that 
^ou have conferred upon me a place of profit. You have 
committed to my conduct the war against Jugurtha.— 
The fiatrlcians are offended at this. -But where would 
))e the wisdom of giving such a command to one of their 
honourable body, a person of illustrious birth, of ancient 
family, of innumerable statues, but-— of ho experience ? 
!What service would bis long line of dead ancestors^ or 
his multitude of niotionless statues, do his country in the 
day of battle ? What could such a general do, but, in 
his trepidation and inexperience, have recourse to some 
inferioj^ commander, for direction in difficulties, to which 
he was not himself equal f Thus, your Patricia^ general 
would, in fact, have a general over him ; so that the 
acting commjander would still be a Plebian. So true is 
this, my countrymen, that I have myself knowR those^ 
who have been chosen consuls, begin then to. read the 
hi8to;*y pf their own country, of which till that time 
they wiere totally ignorant ; that Is, they first obtained 
the employment, and then bethought themselves of the 
jqualifications necessary for the proper discharge of it.-^ 
I submit to your Judgment^ Romany, q^ which side the 
advantage lies, when a comparison is made between 
t^atriclan haughtiness^ and Plebeian experience. Tize 
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very actum which they have only read, I have partly 
seen,, and partly myself atchieved. What they kno^r 
by reading, I know by action. They are pleased to 
slight my mean birth : I despise their mean characters. 
Want of birth and fortune is the objection against me:' 
Want of personal worth against them. But arel not all 
men of the^ same species ? What can make a difference 
between one man and another, but the endowments of 
the mind ? For my part, I shall always look uppn the 
h-avest man as the noblest man. Suppose it were enquir- 
ed of the fathers of such Patricians as Albinus and Bes- 
tia, whether, if they. had their choice, they would de- 
sire sons of their character, or mine ; what would they 
answer, but that they should wish the worthiest to be 
their sons ? If the Patricians have reason to despise me^ 
let them likewise despise their ancestors, whose iKibility 
was the fruit of their virtue. Do they envy the honoura 
bestowed on me P Let them envy likewise my labours^ 
my abstinence, and the dangers I have undergone for 
my country ; by which I have acquired them.^ But those 
worthless men lead such a life of inactlvityi as if they 
despised any honours you can bestow ; whilst they as- 
pire tolionours, as if they had deserved them by the 
most industrious virtue. They arrogate the rewards of 
activity for their having enjoyed the Pleasures of luxury. 
Tet none can be more lavish than thby are, in praise> o( 
their ancestors. And they imagine they honour them- 
selves by celebrating their forefathers. Whereas they 
do the very contrary. For, as much as tjieir ancestors 
were distinguished for their virtues, so muth a^e they 
disgraced by their vices. The glory of ancestors casts a 
light, indeed, upon their posterity ; but it only serves to 
shew what the descendants are. It al&e exhibits to 
public view their degeneracy and their worth. , I own I 
cannot boast of the deeds of my forefjathcrs ; but I h<^ 
I may answer the cavils of the Patricians, by standing 
^p in^ defence <rf what I have myself done. Observe^ 
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noWj my countrymen,' the injustice of the Patrictans; 
They arrogate to themselves, honours on account of the 
exploits done by their for^^fathers, whilst they will not 
allow me the due praise for performing the very same 
sort of actions in my own person. He has bo statues, 
they cry, of his family. He can trace no venerable line 
of ancestors.— What then ! Is it matter of more praise 
to disgrace one's illustrious ancestors than to become il* 
lustrious by his own good behayiour P What if I can 
shew no statues of my family ? I can sbew the standards^ 
the armour, and the trappings, vsdiich 1 have myself taken 
from the \Tinquished ; I can shew the sears of those 
wounds, which I have received by facing the enemies of 
my country. These are my statues. These are the ho- 
nours I boast of ; not left one by inheritance, as theirs • 
but eihied by toil, by abstinence, by valour, amidst clouds 
0f dust, and sea.i of blood ; scenes of action, where those 
eifeminatQ Patricians, who endeavonr, by indirect means, 
to depreciate me in your esteem, have never dared to 
shew their faces. Sallust, 




CALISTHENES's REPROOF OP CLEON's FLATTE- 
RY TO ALEXANDER, 

lip the king were ptesent, Cleon, there would be- no 
need of my answering to what you have just proposed. 
He would himself reprove you for endeavpuring to draw 
him into an imitation of foreign absurdities, and for bring- 
ing envy upon him by such unmanly flattery. As he is 
absent,! take upon me fo tell yo».i in his nartie, that no 
praise is lasting, but what is rational ; and th^t you do 
what you can to lessen his glory, instead of adding to it. 
Heroes liave iiever^ ankong os, bee» < deified, till ^after 
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ftirir d€atb« And whatever mty be your \my ^f thfaih^ 
k)g^ ClecHi^ for my part, I wish die king majr mt, &t 
many years to ct:>me, obtain that boooiiri You hav« 
nientioBed, as precedents of what you propose, Hercii* 
les and Bacchus. Do you imagke, Cleon, that they 
were deified over a 4mp of wine i And are you and I 
qualified #0 makelGodsf Is the ^iAg> our sovene%n, td 
receive his divinity irota you and me, .who are his subf^ 
jeots ? First try yi&ur • power, whether you can make a 
king. It is stirefy easier to i^ake a king, than a god t 
to givean eauthly domiaiqn, than a throne in heaven*—* 
1 oniy wish thai tlie gods may Mare )heard without of- 
fence, the arrOgsnt f>it>po«al<ycm4i8iv6 .iinttde, of adding 
one to Iheir number ; iand that' they may st^i be so pro^ 
pitious to us, afs to grant ^h^ comtinuanceof/.thirt success 
to our affairs, wkh whiiAt ithfy- have hitherto &voured 
us. For my part I am dot ashamed of ray country ; nor 
do I approve of our adof^ing the rites of foreign nations, 
or learning from them how 'we ought to reverence our 
kings* To receive laws, or rille«> of conduct from them, 
what is it, but to confess <nir9eive8 inferwr to them ? 



CHAP. V. 

THE SqyTHMK AMBASSADORS TO ALEXANDEB. 

fF your person- yvtre as gigantic as your diesk>es, the 
^ororld would not cfoi^dln you* Tear rij^t hand^ wauM 
touch the east^ and your l^ft^H^ west*, «t the- same time. 
You grasp at more than you> are equal to. From £u« 
rope you reach Asia : iroof |Uia ycruJay hoMon Europe* 
And K you shoidd mmfiker all oiankind, you seem dispo- 
sed to wage wiar with waods,iand saows^ wftb.ni«^^ 
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mat Wild beastsc, and 4o attempt to wubAae aature* But 
kaira yoia comdered the usua} cousrse of tbmgs f Have 
jfOB reflected tbat great trees are many years in growing 
to their haight^ and are cut down lo an hour* It is fool* 
isb to think tt the finnt only^ wUhout considering the 
fieight yau have to elinh, to come at it* Take care 
lett^ while you strive to readi the top^ you &H to the 
ground with the branches yoti have hud hold on. The 
Hon^ when dead^ is devoured by ravens; and rust con- 
sumes the hardness of iron. There is nothing so strongs 
but it is in danger firom what is weak. It wiU^ there- 
fore^ be your wisdom to take care how you venture be- 
yond your reach. Besides^ what have you to do with 
the Scythians^ or the Scytlnans with you? We have nev- 
er invaded Macedon ; why should you attack Scytbia ? 
We inhabit vast deserts^ and pathless woods^ where we 
do not want to bear et the name of Alexander. We 
are not disposed to submit to slavery ; and we have no 
ambition to tyrannize over any nation. That you may 
understand the genius cS the Scythians^ we present you 
with a yoke of oxen^ an arrow^^ and a goblet. We use 
these respective in our commerce with friends^ and with 
foes. We give to our friends the corn, whicl\ we raise 
by the labor of our oxen. With the goblet we join with 
them in pouring drink-offerings to the gods ; and with 
arrows we attack our enemies. We have conquered 
those, who have attempted to tyrannize over us in our 
own country, and likewise the kings of the Medes and 
Persians, when they made unjust war upon, us ; and we 
have opened to ourselves a way into Egypt. You pre- 
tend to be tfaepunisher of robbers ; and are yourself a 
general robber of mankind. You have taken Lydia ; you 
havesiezed Syria ; you are master of Persia ; you have 
subdued the Bactrians ; and attacked India. All this 
will not satisfy you, unless you lay your greedy and in- 
satiable hands upon our flocks and our herds. How impru* 
il^t is your conduct J You grasp at riches the posjsession 
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ftf wbicb only increases your avarice. Yoct increase 
your boDger by wbal sbouM prodace satiety ; so that the 
more you have, Ibe more you desire. Bui ha\'eyouforf 
|rel how \ojag the conquest of the Bdctrians^ detained.you ? 
White you were subduing them^ tb« Sogdlans revoUed. 
Your victories serve no other purpose, than to fiad yo*: 
employmeat by producing new warsv For the busiaesa 
ef every conquest istwo-&>ld; to win, and to preserve. 
And though you may be the greatest of warriors, yoft 
must expectjtbat the nations you conquer will endeavour 
to shake off the yoke as fast as possible; For wh>t peo' 
pie ehuses to . be under foreign dominion ? If you wiil 
cross the Tanai^, you may travel over Scythia, and ob- 
serve bow extensive a territory we inhabit. But to con- 
quer m k quite another business/ Your army is loaded 
with the dadirons spoiU of many nations. You will 
find the poverty of the Sc^tbiaas^ at one time^ too mm- 
hie for your pursuit ; and at anolber tixne^ when you 
tbink we are fled far esot^b from you^^ you will have ua 
surpriae you m your eamp* For the Scythians attack 
with no less, vigour thair they Hy. Why should we put 
you in mind of the vastness' of the country you wUl have 
to conquer I The deserts of Scy thia are commonly talk- 
ed of in Greece ; an,S aU tbe world know^ that our de- 
iight is to dwell at large^ and not in towns or plautatioas. 
It will therefore be your wisdom to keep with strict at- 
tention what you have gained. Catching at more^ you 
may lose What .you have. We have a proverbial say^ 
ing m Scy thia^ That fortune has no feet, foid is furnish- 
ed only with bands^ to distribute her eaprick>u« favours, 
and with fins, to elude the grasp of those, to whom she 
haa been bountiful. You give yourself out to be a god, 
the son of Jupiter Hammon. It suits the character of a 
god, to bestow favours on ntortals ; not to deprive Ibenl 
of what they have. But if you are no god, reftecf #a 
the precarious condition of humanity. You will tfaus 
shew more wisdomj, than by dwelling on those subjects^ 
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which have puffed up your pridej and made you forgot 
yourgelf. You see horvi^ little you are likely to gain by 
attempting the conquest of Scythia. On the other hand;, 
you may^ if you please^ have in u» a valusible alliance. 
We command the borders of both Em^ope and Asia.-^- 
Tbere is nothing between us and Bactria, but the river 
Tanais: and our territory extends to Thrace^ wbich^ as 
we have heard, borders on Macedon. If you deeline atr 
tacking us in a hostile manner, you may have our friend- 
ship* Nations which have never been at war are on an 
equal footing. But it is in vain, that confidence is repose 
ed in a conquered people* There can be. no sincere 
friendship between the oppressor and the oppressed.— - 
Even in peace, the latter think themselves entitled to 
Ihe rights of war against the former. We mvUI, if yoti 
think good, eatee inio a treatywitbyou^ aecordiag to 
wav msinner, which is, not by signing, se«lbig, or ti^ 
kmg the gods to witness^ as i& the Qrectaii custom ; blit 
by doing actaal servkei* The Scythians are ncrt used to 
pfTomise ; but to perform witbcMit prpsnsi&g^ And ihejf 
tbink an appeal to the gods superfioovs : for that thoae^ 
who have no regard for t!i^ esteem of men. Will not hes- 
itate to oiTend the ^ods, by perjury* You may therefore 
consider with yoorsdf, whether y8w. had better have a 
people of such a character^ and so situated as to have it 
in their power either to ser-ve you, or toa^nogr you, aeo- 
cotding as your treat them^ for allies, or for enemies. 

CluiHrrus Cvirnus^ 
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GHJ%P. VI; 

GALGAGtIS THE GENERAL OF THE CALEDONIT. 
TO HIS ARMY, TO INQTETHEM TO ACTION 
AGAINST THE ROMANS. 

WHEN r reflect on the cause« of the war, and the 
ciTCumstauces of our situation, I feel a stroflg persuasion 
that our united efforts on the present day will prove the 
Beginning of universal liberty to Britain. Fox none ofiis 
^Tc hitherto debased by slavery ; and we have no pros- 
pect of a secure retreat behind us, either by land or sea, 
ivhilst the Roman fleet hovers around* Thus the use of 
arms, ^hich is at'all times honoiu-able to the brave, here 
offers the only safety even to cowards. In all the hat- 
ties which have yet been fought with various surcces* 
against the Bomans, the mources of hope and aid were 
ill our bands ; for we, the noblest inhabitants of Britain, 
and therefore siationed in its deepest: recesses, far froni 
the view of servile 8borej»,.have preserved^ even our eyes 
unpolluted by the contaet of isubjeclion* We, at the farj- 
thest limits, both ofland and liberty, have been defended 
to this day by the obscurity ofour situatiorr and of our 
fame. The extremity of Britain is now disclosed'; and? ' 
whatever is unknown becomes an object of importance*. 
But there is no nation' beyond us ; nothing but wavesr. 
and rocks : and the Romans are before us. The arro* 
glance of these invaders it will be in vain to encounter by 
obsequiousness and submission. These plunderers of the' 
-wprld; aftier exhausting the land by their di^vastationsji 
are rifling the ocean : stimulated by. avarice, if fheir cqe-* 
ipy be ri^h; by ambitrori, if poor ; unsatfeted by the 
East and by the^ West :' the only peopW" Svhb behold" 
wealth and iitdi^nee with equal avidity. To ravage,^ 
to slaughter^ to usurp under false ^titles, they call empire ;' 
and -wheit they mate ar desert; thiy cafr tfpe^ce, 

q,a 
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Our children and relations are I^Mhe appomtment of 
nature rendered the dearest of all things to us. These 
are torn away by leviet to foteiga servitude. Our wivea 
and sisters^ though they should escape the violation of 
hostile force^ are polluted under the names of friendship 
and hospitality. Our estates and possessions are consun^ed 
in. tributes ; our grain in contributions. Even the povr* 
eriiof our bodies are worn down amidait stripe^ and insiilts 
in clearing woods and draining marshes. Wretches 
born to slavery are first bought, and afterwards fed by 
their masters ; Britain continually buys, continualty feeds 
her own servitude. And as among doinestic slaves ev- 
ery new comer serves for the scorn and derision of his 
fellows : so, in this ancient household of the world, we, 
as the last and vilest, are sought out for destruction^ For 
we have neither cultivated lands, nor mines, nor har- 
bours, which can induce them to preserve us for our )a^ 
bours ; and our valour and unsubmitting spirU will only 
render us more obnoxious to oqr imperioua masters ;. 
whBe the very remoteness and secrecy of our sitiiatioa 
in proportion as it conduces to security, will tend to in- 
sfke suspicion. Since then all hopes of forgiveness are 
:rain^ let those at length assume courage^ to whom glory, 
to ivhom safety is dear. The Brigantines, even under 
^. female leader, had force enough to burn the enemy^a, 
settlements^ to storm thair camps ;^ and, if success bad. 
not introduced negligence^ and inactivity^ would have^ 
Been able entirely to throw off the yoke : and shall not 
we,, untouched^ unsubdued^ and struggling not for the, 
acquisition, but the continuance of liberty, declare at the 
very first on$et what kind of men Caledonia has reserv- 
ed for her defence ? 

Can you imagine th^t the Romans are %s brave in, war 

4k3they are insplent m peace ? Acquiring ^Yenow^n fcom 

our discords and dissentions, they convert the ^errors of 

their enemies to the glory of their own army ; an army 

compounded of the most different nations, w%h fis s^c*^ 
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cess aione has kept together^ misfortune will certainly 
dissipate, UnlesSj indeedj you can suppose that Gauls^ 
and Germans, and (I blush to say it) even Britons, lavish* 
ing their blood for ^ foreign state, to which they have 
beien longer foes than sut>ject«, will be retained by loyal- 
ty and afifection ! Terror and dread alone, weak b^nids 
of attachment ! are the ties by which they are restrained;, 
and wheA tliese are once broken, those who ^eaae t# 
fear wiU begin to batew .Every incitement to victory is 
onoiurside* The Romans have ,00 wive& lo animate 
them ; no parents to upbraid their flights Most d* thenv 
have either no habitatioB^ or a distaiit one. Few inf 
nnmhei^ ignorant of the country, lookkig around 'm siknt 
£error at the woods,rSea% and a havenilaelf uritncNwn^to 
them^ they are delivered 4y the gods., as^ it were, impris- 
oned and hot»^> into our hand^ Be not' terrified with 
an idle sbew^ and the glitter of silv^ and V|SoW« vdbieib^ 
can neither protect nor wMnd» In tfae veiy lanfct/.of 
the enemy we sIiaU find our own b%nd«^ The BrtlMns 
will acknowledge their own easf* TfaeiGrjmlstwBi n^l< 
lect their former liberty. The Germans will desert them^ 
m the Vj^ifft ham laMy dove. Nor it thi^e^ ttiiy thmg 
SarmMM^ Nhiod ihem t Ungamsonied fam ; e<^(mier 
of faiYalSdt ; mnweipal lowae dbtfinpercd aa< distraietlef 
betweekii»q|u«t mastoss, aod ittfob^riog sobjeets. /^Here' 
iajpouf genend; hexeyMrataqr; Titer e, iribaMs, tliftes,' 
aod ail Ike Irain- of senriie puiMimibtsr; wMeh i»hefher 
tm bettf etemaily, .or inslai^tfy lo rtfenge, tkiaieldmun^ 
detenniw. Maeefathen to taltk^ and 4Mnk tiff yoctr tm* 
cceleri tad ywii iKMCeiif y» 
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CHAP. VU. 

THE EARL OP ARUNDEL^s SPEECH, PROPOSING 
AN ACCOMODATION BETWEEN HENRY lU 
AND STEPHEN. - 

IN the nUdst of a wide and open ptairtf Henry found 
Stephen encamped and pitched' his o%m tents within 
a quartet of a mite of him, preparing for a battle 
with all the eagerness, that the desire of empire 
, jmd glory covM excite, in a brave and youthful 
heart, elate with success* Stephen also much wish* 
ed to bring the contest between them to a speedy 
decision : but, while he and Eustace were conduit* 
ing mtk tVilliam of Ipres, in whose affection thetf 
ei^ost confi/ded^ and by whose private adinde they 
took uit th^ mieasures, the Earl of Arundel, ha%y 
ing'a^embled th/e &iglish nobility, and principat: 
^cetfs, spoke tei this effect : 

ft isi now above sixteen jc&rsjr that wi-a daubtiul s|]i# 
disputed, claim to the crown^ the rtt^ oi civil war lias 
almost contwualljr infested this kingdom. During thir 
aie]|{icholy period bow -mocb bk>ad hs» been shed I wha^ 
devMjUitioos and misery bave > beeat iNrougbt on tfae jmio-^ 
pie I The laws have lost their t&ree^, the crowiih ih au<* 
thority ; licentipttsnessiaDd bnpiMii]^ liave shaken alt the* 
foundations of puhUc seeiiri^* Th^ .great and tiMe titt^ 
tion has been delivered a prey tothebasiest'Of foreigm^^. 
the abommablest^um of Flanders/Prabantj^iind Bretagne,. 
robbers rather than soldiers, restrafned by no laws^. 
divine or human, tied to no country, subject to no prince^ 
iastruments of all tyranny, violence, and oppression*-* 
At the same time, our cruel neighbouris>,the Welch and 
the Scotch, calling themselves allies or auxiliaries to the 
Empre»^ buit in reality enemies and destroyers ofi Fng* 
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UaiA^ have broken their bouDffcflb niTaged our border;^ 

aiu) tafcen from us whole provinqes^ which we never 

tan fac^ to recover ; whilej instead of employing our 

wited force against them^ we continue thus madly, withf 

<mt any care pf our public 'safety or national honour, tp 

turn our swords against our own bosoms* What benefit* 

have we gained^ to compensate all these losses^ or what 

do we expect ? When Matilda was mistress of the king- 

dom, though her power was not yet confirmed^ in what 

maifneF did she govern ? Did she not make even those 

of her own faction and -court regret the king ? Was not 

her pride more intolerable still than his levity, her rap- 

itie than his profuseness ? Were any years of fans reign 

•o greivous to the people, so offensive to the nobles^ as 

the first day of her 's ? When she was driven .out, did 

Slephenirorreit his for^^r bad conduct ? Pid he dismisf 

hk odious foreign fevorite ? I>id he discharge his lawlesa 

ioitign bitleiitgs, who had been w long the acourge 

and the repioachofSngland? Have they not Cved ever 

aioce upon fi:ee 4«arter, bjf plnndering our housee and 

horningoiurcilieii? And now> to complete our miseries^ 

a new army of foceigner^, Angevms^ Gascons^ Poicte- 

wsBji 1 know not who,, are oom^ over witlr Henry Pun* 

lageitet> the aon of Matilda : and many more, no doubt, 

Mtiil he calbed to assist hi^i, as soon as ever his afiaiis 

ahroad will permit; by whose help, if be^ be viftorioujs^ 

Kngjhmri musi pay the price (^ their services t bur land% 

#09 honfiura* tmsi be ttie hire of these rapacious invaders. 

Sot auppoie V9e riKHild have the foftune to conquer for 

Stephen, what will )>e the qonsei|uence ? WiU victory 

teach faina moderation ? Will be iearn from security 

tfiat regard to our Ijbertiea, which he^. could not ieaqii ^ 

from danger ? Alas I the only fruit of our good succe^i "j 

wiU be thb ; fhe estaJtea of the earl of lieieester and otlft- 

«ra of our oouiitrymen, who have now faitled the par^ 

af tiieking, wiU ha forfeited ; anA new eoaieilirai 

will aMtoe iq Williaia qC Ipm« . 
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But fet us not hope^ that^ be our victory ever so coi»- 
plete^ it will give any lasting peace to this kingdom.--^ 
Should Henry fall in this battle^ there are two othev 
brothers to succeed to his dainij and support his faction, 
perhaps with less merits but e'ertaizily with as much- am* 
bition as he. What shall we do then to free ourselves 
from all these misfortunes ? — Let us prefer the interest of 
our country to that of our parfy^, and to all those pas- 
sions^ which are.aptj in civil dissensions^ to inflame zeal 
into madness, and render men the blind instruments ctf 
those very evils, which Ihey fight to avoid. Let us pre- 
vent all the crimes and all the horrors that attend a war 
of this kind J in which conquest itself is full of calamity^ 
and our most happy victories deserve to be celebrated on- 
ly by tears* Nature herself is dismayed, and shrinks 
back from a combat, where every blow that we strike 
may murder a friend^ a relation, a parent. Let us hearfe* 
en to her voice, which commands us to refrain from that 
jgulh« Is there one of us here^ who would not think it a 
happy and glorious act, to save the life of one of h» 
eountrymen ? What a felicity then, and what a glory^ 
must it be to os all, if we save the lives of thousands (d 
Englishmen, that must otherwise fall ini this battle, and 
in many other battles, which hearafter may befou ght on 
this quarrel ? It is is our power to do so— It is in our 
|Kiwer to end the controversy, both safely and honorably ; 
by an aitieable agreement ; not by the sword. &eplieii 
may enjoy the royal dignity for hit' life, and ihe succe»> 
sjon may be»securedtothe young duke of Normandy, 
with such a present rank in the state, as befits the heir of 
the crown. Even the bitterest enemies of the king must 
acknowledge, that he is valiant, generous^ and good nar 
^red; his warmest friends cannot deny, that he has a 
great deal of rashness and indiscretion. Both may tbei^- 
Ibre.conchide that he should not be deprived of the royal 
Mlhorky, but that he ought to be restrained from a fui^ 
abiase of it ; which cai| be done by 80 meassj, so 
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certain and effl^tual^ as what I propose ; f<»r tbu8 hit 
power will be tempered by the presence, the coiuisels, 
and infiuence of Prince Henrj ; who, from his own in- 
terest in the weal of the kingdom which he is to inherit, 
will always have a right to interpose his advice, and even 
his authority, if it be necessary, against any future viola* 
tKHi of our liberties ; and to procure an effectual redress 
of our grievances, which w:e have hitherto sought in vain. 
If all the English in both armies, unijte, as I hope they 
may, in this plan on pacification, they will be able to 
give the law to the foreigners, and oblige both the king 
and the duke to consent to it This will secure the pub- 
lic tranquility,' and leave no secret stings of resentment^ 
to rankle in the hearts of a suffering party, and produce 
future disturbances. As there will be no triumph, no in- 
solence, no exclusive right to favour, on either side, there 
can be no shame, no anger, no uneasy desire of change. 
Xt will be the work of the whole nation ; and all must 
wish to support what all have established. . The sons of 
£tepheii indeed OKiy endeavour to oppose it ; but then* 
efforts 'Will be fruitless, and must end very soon, either ijx 
their jsuhmisdon, or their ruin. Kor h^ve they any rea- 
sonable cause to complain. Their father himself did not 
come to the crown by hereditary right. He was elected 
in preference to a woman and ap infapt, who were deem- 
ed not to.be capable of ruling a kingdoin. By that 
election or allegiance is bound to him during his iifie ; 
bQt neither that bond, nor the reason for which we chpse 
him, will hold, as to the choice of a successor. Hen- 
ry Plantagenet is now grown up to an age of maturity, 
and every, way qualified to succeed to the crown. He 
18 the grandson of a king whose memory is dear to us, 
and the nearest heir male^to him in the ccMirse of descent : 
he appears* to resemble him in all his good qualities, and 
to be worthy to reign over the Norms ns and English^ 
whose noblest blood, united, enriches his veins. Nor* 
fiiand^bas already aubiDitted (a him with pleafii^ 
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Why should we now divide that Aichy ^^om Bn^find, 
when it 80 greatly the interest of our nobility to keep 
them always connected ? If we had no other induce* 
ftient to make us desire a reconciliation between him and 
Stephen^ this would be sufficient. Our estates in both 
countries will by that means be secured, which other- 
wise we must forfeit, in the one or the other, while Hen- 
ry remains possessed of Normandy : and it will not be 
an easy matter to drive him from thence, even though 
we should compel him to retire from England. But,, by 
amicably compounding his quarrel with Stephen, we 
shall maintain all oar interests, private and public. His 
greatness abroad will increase the power of this kingdom: 
it will make 4IS respectable and formidable to France; 
England will be the bead of all those ample dominions, 
tvliich extend from the British ocean to the Pyrenean 
tnountains. By governing in his youth, so many difibrent 
states, h^ will learn to govern us, and come f o the crown 
after the dcceasie of king Stephen, accompiished in all the 
drts of good policy. His mother has willingly resigned 
to him her pretensions, or rather she acknowledges that 
his are superior : We therefore can ha^'C nothing to appre- 
hend on that iBid6. In every view, our peace, our safe- 
ty, the repose ofourconscienees, the- quiet atod happiness 
of oiur posterity, wlU be "firmly established' by the means 1 
propose. Let S*6pften cotiriu^ txy wear the crown that 
we give hhn, as lodgas he lives ; but aftcf his ^eafh let 
it descend to that prince, who alone can put an end to 
our unhappy divisibns. If you approve of m;>' ativtee, and 
will empower mfe to treat in your names, Twill immedi^ 
ately convey your desires to the king atnd &te' duke. 
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■ . - CHAP. VIII. , 

MR. PULTENEY^s SPEECH ON THE MOTION FOR 

REDUCING THE ARMY, 

SIR, 

WE liave heard a great deal about parliamentdry ar^ 
mies^ and about an army continued from yeiar to year:; 
1 have aJways been Sir, and always shall be, against a 
standing army of any kind : to me it is a terrible thing, 
whether under that of parliamentary or any other <lesig- 
iiiation ; a standing army is still a standing army, what- 
«cver name it be called by ; they are a body of men dis- 
tinct from ihe body of thre people; they are governed by 
tfifferent kws, and blind obedience, and an entire subl»is- 
^ion to the ord ers of their commanding officer is their only 
principle. The nations around us. Sir, are already en- 
slaved, and have been enslaved by those very means ; 
hy means of iheir staitding armies they have every onie 
lost their liberties ; it is indeed impossible thaA the liber- 
ties of the people can be preserved in any Country where 
-a numerous standing army is kept up. Sball w« then 
take any of our measures from the examples afour neigh- 
bours ? No, Sir, oil the contrary, from their-misfonunes 
we ought to learn to avoid those rocks upon which they 
liave split. 

It signifies nothing toielLme, that our army is coni- 
aianded by such gentlemen as cannot be supposed to joia 
in any measures for enslaving their country ; it may the 
so : I hope rt is so ; 1 have a very good opinion of ntany 
g^entlemen pow in the aj-n>y; 1 believe they would not 
join in any such measures; but their fives are uncertain, 
nor can we be sure how long they may be continued in 
command ; they may be all dismissed in a moment, and 
pr^er tools of power put in their roopa. Besides, Sir, 
we know the passions of jnen^ we inow how dwgerons 
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it 18 to trust the best of meo with too much power* 
Wh^re was there a braver army than that under Julius 
Caesar ? Where was there ever ani army that had served 
their country more faithfully? That army was command- 
ed generally by the best citizens of Romej by men of 
great fortune and figure in their country ; yet that ar- 
my enslaved their country. The afTections of the soldiers 
towards their country, the honour and integrity of the 
under officers^ are not to be depended on ; by the mih'ta- 
ry law, the administration of Justice is so quick, and the 
punishment .$o severe, that neither officer nor soldier dares 
offer to dispute the orders of his supreme commander ; 
he must not consult his own inclinations ; if an officer 
were commanded to pull his own father put ofhisteuse^ 
he must do it ; he dares not disobej* ; immediate death 
would be the sure consequence of the least ^umbliilg. 
And if an officer were sent into the court of requests, 
accompanied by a body muscateers with screwed bayo^ 
nets, and with orders to tell us what we ought to do, and 
how .w^ were to vote, I know what would be the duty 
of this house ; I know it would be our duty to order the 
officer to be taken and hanged up at the door of the lobr 
^y ; but. Sir, I doubt much if such a spirit could be found 
in the bouse, or in any house of Commons that will ever 
be in. England, 

Sir, I talk not of imaginary things ; I talk of what 
has happened to an English bouse of Commons, and from 
an English army ; not only from an English army, but 
an army that was-raised by that very house of Commons, 
. an army that was paid by them, and an army that wa« 
commanded by generals appoHited by them. Therefore 
do not let us vainly imagine, that an army raised * and 
maintained by authority of ;Parliament^ will always be 
sbmissive to them : if an army he so numerous as to have 
it in their power to over-awe the Parliament, they wijl 
be submissive .as long as the Parliament does nothing to 
, disoblige tbtsir iigivorite general ♦. but, when that case hap- 
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penS) lam afraid that in plaoe of the parliament's dia^ 
missing the army, the army will dismiss the parliament, 
AS they have done herctoforei Nor does the !4^gali4y or 
HJegaiity of that Parliaim?iity or of that ai'my, alter the 
case ; for with respect to that army, and accofdi g to 
their way of think^g, the Parliament dismissed by them 
-was a legal Parliament ; they were aw army raised and 
maintained according to law, and at first they were rais- 
edv as they imagined, for the preservation of those liber- 
ties which they afterwards destroyed. 

It has been urged. Sir, that whoever is for the Protest- 
ant succession must be for continuing the army : for that 
.very reason. Sir, 1 am against contmuing the armj'. 1 
know that neither the Protestant succession to his Ma- 
jesty's most illustrious house, nor any succession can ever 
be safe as long as there is a standing army in the country. 
Armies^Sir, have no regard to hereditary successions. 
The first two Caesars at Rome did pretty well, and found 
Bieans to keep their armies in tollercd)le subjection, be- 
cause the generals and officers were all their own crea- 
fures. But how did it fare with their successors ? Was 
not every one of them named by the army, without re- 
regard to hereditary right, or ta any right ? A cobler, a 
gardener, or any man who happened to raise himself in 
the army, and couhf their afiectiona, was made emperor 
ef the world : was not every succeeding^ emperor raised 
fo the throne, or tumbled headlong into the dust, accord* 
ing to the mere wbhn,^.or mad frenzy of the soldiers ? 

We are told this army is deshred to be continued but 
lor one year longer, or for a limited term of years* How 
absurd is this distinction ! Is there any army iq the world 
continued for any term of years ? Does the most absolute 
monarch tell his army, that he is to continue them for any 
9umber of years or any number of months? How long 
have we already continued oar army from year to year ? 
And if it thus continues/ wherein will it differ from the 
fi^^odiag. armies of tho$e countries which have already 
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submltted their necks to the yoke ? We are now com« 
to the Rubicon ; our army is now to be reduced, or it 
never will ; from his Majesty's own mouth we are as* 
sured of a profound tranquiity abroad, we know there ir 
«me at home ; if this is not a proper time, if these clr^ 
eumstances^ ■ do not afford us a safe ^portunity for re- 
ducing at least a part of our regular forces^ we never 
ean expect to see any reduction ;. and this nation, alrea^ 
dy overburdened with debts and taxes, must be loaded 
with the heavy charge of perpetually Supporting a nume* 
rous standing army ; and remain for ever exposed to the 
danger of having its liberties and privileges trampled up*- 
on by any future King^ or Ministry, who shall take it in 
their heads to do so, and shall take a proper cate to mo- 
del the army for that ptirpose* 



6hap. I3t. 

SIR JOHN St. AUWN»8 SPEECH FOR REr»ALlNQ 

THE SEPTENNIAL ACT, 

Mr» Sp&akepj 

THEsubjeet matter of Ihfe dl^bate is of suob importance, 
that I should be ashamed to return to my electors, with- 
out endeavouring in the best liianner I am able, to 
declare publicly the reasons whieh induced me to give 
m J' most ready absent to this question. 

The people have an unpuestionable right to fre^etit 
new Parliaments by anefent usage ; and th^ usa^e hbs 
been confirmed by several laws, which have been pro- 
gressively made by- our anoestoi's, as often aiS they found 
it necessary to insist on this essential privitege. 

Parliaments were generally annual, but never conti* 
RUed logger than three years, till the remarkable reign 
QfH^nryVHL He,.Sir, was'a. priace of unruly a^fe- 
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tiftes, and of an arbitrary will ; he was impatient of eve- 
ry restraint ; the laws of God and man fell equally a sa- 
crifice^ as they stood in the way of his avarice, or disap* 
pointed his ambition ; he therefore introduced long Par- 
liaments^ because he very well knew, they would become 
the proper instruments of both ; and what a slavish obedi* 
encc* t-hey paid to all his measures is sufficiently known; 

If we come to the reign of Kmg Gharle^ the First, 
we most acfendwledge him to be a* prince of contrary 
temper ; he had certainly an innate love for religion and 
virtue. But here lay the misfortune-*—— h^ was led 
from his natural disposition by sycophants and flatterers; 
they advised him to neglect tht calling of frequent new 
]^arliame^ts, and therefore, by not taking the constant 
sense of his people in what he did, he was worked up in- 
to' so high a sense of prerogative, that the Comnioas (hi 
order to restrain it) obtained that independent fatal pow- 
er, which at last unhappily brought him to his roost tra- 
gical end, and at the same tii^e subverted the whole 
constitution. And I hope we shall learn this lesson from 
it, never to compliment the crown with any new or ex- 
travagant' powers-, nor to- derJy the jjeople those rights 
which by ancient* usage they are entitled to ; but to pre- 
serve thejust and equal balance, from which they will both 
derive mutual security, and which* If duly observed, witt 
render X)ur constitBtion the envy and' admiration of all the 
morld. 

Ki«g.*€harle^ the Second hathrally' took' a sutfeit of 
P^rlferaents^^ io his^ father's time, and wa^s therfore eji- 
tremety d<?sirous to* lay* them aside. But this was a 
seheme impracticable. However, in effect he did so^for 
he obtained- a Parhament, which, by its long duration, 
like an army of veterans, became so exactly disciplined 
to his own measures, that they knew no other comaiand 
but from that person who'gave them their pay* ' 

Tliis was a safe and most ingenious way ot enslaving 
~B nation. It is very well known, that arbitrary power/ 
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if it was open and avowed, would never prevail^eres 
The people were therefore amused with the specious, 
form of their ancient constitution : it existed^ indeed, hy 
their fancy ; but like a mere phantom^ had no ^bstanc^ 
nor reahty in it ; for the power, the authority, the digni- 
ty of Parliaments were wholly lost. This was that re^ 
marhable Parliament; which so justly obtained the appro- 
bious name of the. Pension Parliament ; w^d was the 
model from whif^h, I believe^ some later Parliaments have 
been exactly copied. 

At the lime of the revolution^, the people made a fresh 
claim of their ancient privileges ; and as they had so 
lately experienced the misfortune of long and servile Par- 
liaments, it was then declared, that they should be held 
frequently. But, it seems, their full meaning was not 
understood by this declaration i and therefore, as in eve- 
ry new settlement the intention of all parties should be 
apecifieally manifested, the Parliament never ceased 
struggling with the crown, till the triennial law was ob- 
tained ; the preamble oCit is extremely full and strong ; 
and in the body of the bill you w:iU find the word cle«(ar- 
'^d before enacted, by which I apprehend, that though; 
'this law did not immediately take .place at the time of 
the revolution, it was certainly intei^ded as declaratory 
of their first meaning, and therefore ^aftds a part of that 
original contract under which the constitution was then 
settled. His Majesty *s title to the crowitv is primarily de- 
rived from thai contract ; and if, uppn a ye^iew, there 
shall appear to be any deviations from it, t^ve ought to 
treat th^m as so many injuries done to that tyitle. And I 
dare »^y, that this house, which has gone \ through so 
long a series of services to his Majety, will V^t last b« 
willing to. revert to those original stated measui^^e^, of ga» 
Vjernment, to renew ^nd strengthen that title. \ \ 

But, Sir, I think the naanner in which the sei^tt^inmaJL 
law was first introduced, is a very, strong reasoii why 
it should be treated. \People, in their fears, have^^ v<}ry 
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ofteiY 4r60ourse to desperate ex|»ediMSt6, whitli^ ifnotcaa" 
celkd itt seasotti wHl themselved prove fatal to that oon*' 
stitatiott^ which they were m^ant to secure. Such is the 
nature of the septennial law ; it was intended only as a 
preservative against a temporary inconvenience : the in- 
oonvenience is removed^ but the miscbievoua efiecta stiil 
eootinue ; for it xx>t only altered the constitution of Par- 
liamentSj but it extended that same Parliament beyond 
its aatural diiration ; and therefore carries this most un- 
just implication with it^ Th^ you may at any time usurp 
the most indubitable^ the most essential privilege of the 
people— I mean that ofchusing their own representatives. 
A pr^ecedent of such a dangerous consequence, of so fatal 
a tendency, that I think it. would be a reproach to our 
atatute-book, if that law was any longer to subsist, which 
might record it to posterity^ 

This is a season of virtue and public spirit. Let ua 
t^ke advantage of it to repeal those, laws which in^inge 
ouriibertiesy and introduce such as may restore the vig- 
our of our ancient coy^stitiition^ 

Human nature is so very corrupt^ that all obligiitiona 
lose their force, unless they are frequently renewed,--^ 
Long Parliaments become therefore independent of the 
people^ and when they do so, there always happens a 
most dangerous dependence elsewhere. 

Long Parliaments give the minister an opportunity of 
getting acquaintance with members,, of practising his sev- 
eral arts to win them in bis schemes.— —->This must be 
the work of time.— — -<!^orruption is of so bape a nature^p 
that at first sight it is extren>ely shocking.— —Hardly 
any one baa submitted to it all Kt onfse. His disposition 
must be {H*eviously ^understood, the particular bait must 
be found out with which he is to be allured, and after all, 
it is not without many struggles that he surrenders his 
virtue.^— i-Indeed, there are some^ who will at once 
plunge themselves into any base action, but the geneiaK 
ity of mankind are of a more cautkius nature^ and will 
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proceed only by leisurely degrees,— One or two per- 
haps' have deserted their colours the first campaign^ some 
have done it a second. But a great matiy, who have 
not , that eager disposition to vice, will wait till a third.' 

For this reason, short Parliaments halve been less cor- 
rupt than long ones ; they are observed, like streams of 
water, always to grow naore impure the greater distanee 
they run from the fountain-head. 

I am aware^ it may be said, that frequent new Parlia- 
ments, will prdduce frequent new expences, but I think 
quite the contrary ; V am really of opinion, that it will be 
a proper remedy against the evil of bribery at elections^ 
especially as you have provided so wholesome a law to- 
co-operate upon these occasions. 

Bribery at elections, whence did it arise ? Not from^ 
country gentlemen, for they are sure of being chosett- 
without if^; it was. Sir, the invention of wicked and cor- 
rupt ministers^ who have, from time to time, led weak 
Princes into such destructive measures, that they did not 
dare to rely upon the natural representation of the p^o^ 
pie. Long Parliaments, Sir, first introduced bribery, 
because they were worth purchasing at any rate: — 
Country gentlemen, who have only their private fortunes 
to rely upon, and have no mercenary ends to serve, are 
unable to oppose it> especially ifat any time the public* 
treasure shall be unfaithfully squandered away to corrupt 
their boroughs. Country gentlemen, indeed, may make 
some weak efforts ; but as they generally prove Wsuc^ 
msful, and' the time of a fresh struggle is at so great a- 
distance, they at last grow faint in the dispute^^- give up' 
their country for lost, and retire in despair. Despair 
naturally produces indolenoe, and that is the proper dis- 
position for slavery. Ministers of state understand thi» 
vety well, and are therefore unwilling to -awaken the 
nation out of its lethargy, by frequent electionss TBey 
kuow that the spirit of liberty, like every other vittue of 
the mind, is to be kept alive only by constant action i 
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that it is impossible to enslave this i>atiQQ^ while it idfCF* 
petually upon its guard. — ^*-Let country gentlemen then, 
by having frequent opportunities of exerting themselves, 
be kept warm and active in their contention for tbe.pttbr 
lie good ; this will raise ^hat zeal and spirit, which will 
M last get the better of those undue influences^ by wbkh 
the.officers^ of the crown, though unknown to the seve- 
ral boroughs, have been able to lupplant country gentle^ 
men of great characters and fortune, who live in their 
neighbourhood. I do not say this upon idle speculation 
•nVy. ■ 1 live in a country where it is too well known, 
and I appeal tq many gentleman in the house, to more 
out of it (and who are so for this very reason,) for the 
truth of my assertion. Sir, it is a sore which has been 
Jong eating into the most vital part of our constitution, 
and I hope the time will come when you will probe it to 
the bottom. — For if a minister should ever gain a corrupt 
familiarity with our boroughs^ if he should keep a regis- 
ter of them in his closet, and by sending down hia trea- 
sury roandatesi should procure a spurious represeiftaeive 
ef the people, the offspring of his.corruption, who will |»e 
at all times rendy to neconeite and justify the cpost eoo* 
tradiotory meaf ure^ of his administration, and even to^ 
v4>te every crude indigested dream Of their patron into a 
tow ; if the maintenalK^ ofbis power should become the 
fiole object of their attention, and they should be guilty 
ef the most violent breach of Parliamentary trust, by 
giving the King a discretionary liberty of taxing the peo- 
fie withoat limitation or controul ; th^ last fatal compit* 
ment they can pay to the crown ;-«^If this should ever ba 
.ib$ unhappy condition of this nation, the people indeed 
J9By oomplaiii ; but the dock's of that plaoe where their 
complaints should be heard, will for ever be shut againsl^ 
Ibem. 

Our disease, I fear is of a complicated, nature, and I 
IhHik that this motion is wisely intended to remove the 
first Md jprinoipal disof.der. Give the people their ancfeiKt 
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right of frequent new elections; that will restore the dfej- 
cayed authority of Parliaments, and. will put Our consth- 
fiition into a natural condition of workuig out her owir 
cure. 

Sk, upon the whole, I am of opinion that I cannot ex-- 
press a greater zeal for his majesty, for the l^erties of 
the people, or the honour and dignity of this house, than 
by seconding the motion which the bonourabie gentlemaa 
bas made you» 



CHAP. X. 

SIR ROBERT WALP0LE»8 REPLT. 

Mr* CAoficeUor of ike Btehequer, 

THO' the question has been already so fully opposed^^ 
^hat there is no great occasion^ to say any tbing farther 
against il^ yet, I hope, the house wiH ii»)ulge me the lib«> 
erty of giving some of those reascws,- which induce me 
to be against the motion. In generaM must take notice 
that the nature of our eonstinution seems to be very 
much mistaken by the gentlemen who have spoken in 
favour of tbis motion. It is certain, that ours is a mixed 
government, and the perfection of our constitution con^ 
sists in this, that the monarchical, aristocratical and dem* 
Mratical forms of government are mixt and interwovea 
in ours, so as to give us aU the advantages of.each, with- 
out Subjecting us to the dangers and inconveniences of eith- 
er. The democratical form of government, which is the 
•nly one I have now occasion to take notice of, is liable 
to these inconveniences : that they are generally too te- 
liious in their coming to any resolution, and seldom brisk 
iacl expeditious enough in. carrying their letolutions int« 
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execution : that they are always wavering io their resb^ 
lutioDS^ and never steady in any of the measures they 
resolve to pursue ; and that the^ are often involved ij;i 
factions^ seditions and insurrectioas^ which exposes them 
to be made the tools, if not the .prey of their neighbours: 
therefore in all the xe^ulations we make^ with respect 
io our eonstftution^ we are* to guard against running too 
much into that form of government which is properly 
.called democratical ; this was, in my opinion, the effect 
of the triennial law, and will again be Xhe .effect, if ever 
it should be i;estored# 

That tiiennial elections would make our government 
too tedious in all their resolves, is evident ; because, iu 
such case, no prudeiH administration wjould eyer resolve 
42pon any measure of consequence, till they had felt not 
fxvXy the pulse jof the Parliament, but the pulse of the peo- 
ple : and -^he ministers of state would always labour un- 
<ler this disadvantage, that as secrets of state must not 
he immediately divulged, their enemies (and enemies they 
^ill always have) would have a handle for exposing their 
xneasures, and reiidering them disagreeable to the people, 
and theiefey carrying perhaps a new election against 
Hhem, before, they could have an opportunity of justify- 
ing their measures, by divulging those facts and-circum- 
stances, from whence the justice and the wisdom of their 
measures would clearly appear. 

Then, sir, it is by experience well known, that what 
is called the populace of every country, are apt to be too 
much elated with success, and loo much dejected with 
every misfortune; this makes them wavering in th^ir 
opinions about affairs of state, and never lon^j of jtixe 
j^fone mind ; and as this house is >cbosen by the free and 
.unbiased voice of tbcpecfSfle. in general, if this choice 
vrere so often renewed, we might expect, that Jthis house 
would be as wavering and as unsteady as the people usu- 
ally are ; and it being impossible to carry on the public 
^Affairs of the i\atipn> mthoiut the ^pQCurrenqe of thiit 
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house, the ministers would always be obliged to comply, 
and consequently, wouW be obliged to change their 
measures, as often as the people changed their mind^. 

With sef)tennial Parliaments, Sir, we are not exposed 
to either of these misfortunes, because, if the ministers, 
after having felt the pulse of the Parliament, which they 
tjan^always soon do, resolve upon any measures, they 
have generally time enough .before the new elections 
come on, to give the people proper information, in order 
to shew them the justice and the wisdom of the mea- 
sures ihey have pursued ; and if the people should at any 
time be too mucn elated, or too much dejected, or should 
without a ^ause change their minds, those at the helm 
of affairs have time to set them right before a new elec- 
tion comes on. 

As to faction and sedition, sir, I will grant, that in 
monarchical -and aristocratical governments, it general- 
ly arises from violence and oppression ; but in democrat- 
ical governmejits, it always arises from the people's hav- 
ing too great a share in.the governmejit ; for.in all coun- 
tries, and in aH governments, there always will be many 
factions and unquiet spirits, who can never be at rest 
either in power or out of power ; when in' power, they 
are never easy, unless every man subnoiits, intir^y to 
their direction ; and when out of power, they are al- 
ways working arid intriguing against those that are iir, 
whhout any regard to justice, or to th^ interest of their 
pountry tin popular governments such men lia^e too 
mach gamC', they hate too many opportunities for work- 
ing upon and corrupting the minds of the people, in 6r- 
der to^ve them a bad impression of, and to raise discon- 
tents against those that have the management of the 
public affairs for the time; and these discontents often 
! reak out into seditions and insurrections. This, sir, 
"vould in my opinion be our misfortune. If our Par- 
.' aments were either annual or triennial : by such 
frequent elections, there wottld'be so mucij power throwh 
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into the hands of the. people, a« would destroy that eou-» 
mixture, which is the beau tjr of Qur coBe^tution :' in 
short, our government would really become a democrat* 
kjal government, and might from thence very probably 
diverge into a tyrannical. Therefore, in order to pre- 
serve our c^is^iitution^ in order to prevent our falling m> 
d€r tyranny and arbitrary power, we ought to preserve 
that law, which I really think has brought our oonstita- 
tion to a more equal mixture, and consequently to great- 
er pefipclion than it was ever in,befofe that law took place. 
As to bribery and coriruption. Sir, if it were possible 
to influenqe, by such base means, the majority of the elec- 
tors pf GreatrBritain^ to chuse such men as would proba- 
bly give up their liberties ; if it were possible to influen6e, 
by such means, a majority of the Members of this hoQse, 
to consent to the establishment of arbitrary power, I 
would readily allow, that the calculations made by the 
gentlemen of the other side were just, and their inference 
true ; but I am persuadedthat neither of these is possible. 
As the members of this house generally are, and must al- 
ways be gentlemen of fortune and figure in their country ; 
is it possible to. suppose, that any of them cpuld, by a 
pension or a. post, be influenced to consent to the over^ 
throw of our constitution ; by which the enjoyment, not 
only of what be got, but of what he before had, would 
be rendered altogether precarious? I will allow. Sir, 
that with respect to bribery, the price must be higtier or 
lower, generally in proportion to the virtue of the )nan 
who is to be bribed ; but it must likewise be granted, 
that the humour be happens to be in at the time, the 
spirit he happens _ to be endowed with, adds a great 
deal to his virtue." \Vbeo no encroacliments are 
made upon tbe.rights of Ae people, wheQ the people do 
not; Jhinlf themselves ,in any danger, thcfc maybe many 
of th^ electars,^ who by a.hfibc often guineas, might he 
induced to. vote for oqte ipandidate rusher than a»other ; 
•bat if the court were making any encroachments upon 
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the rights of the people^ a proper spirit would^ without 
Sbtibt^rise in the nation ; and in such a case^ I am per- 
suaded, that none, or Y^ery few, even of such electors 
could be induced to vote for a court candidate ; no, not 
for ten tinaes the sum. *^ 

There may. Sir, be some bribery and corrumion in the 
nation j I am afraid there will always be sonfe ; but it is 
no proof of it, that strangers are .sometimes chosen ; for 
a gentlemen may have so much natural influence over a 
borough in his neighbourhood as to be able to prevail with 
them to chuse any person he pleases to recommend, and 
if upoa such recommendation they chuse one or two of 
ibis friends, who are perhaps strangers to them, it is not 
from thence to be inferred, that the two strangers were 
chosen their representatives by the means of bribery and 
corruption. 

To insinuate. Sir, that money may be issued from the 
'public treasury for bribing elections, is really something 
very extraordinary, especially in those gentlemen who 
know how many checks are upon every shilling that can 
be issued from thence ; and how regularly the money 
granted in one year for the public service of the nation^ 
must always be accounted for, the very next session, in 
this house, and likewise in the other, if they have a 
mind lo call for any such account. And as to the g^eo- 
tlemen in •efiioes, if they have any advantage over coun- 
try gejatlemen^ in having son>ething else to depend on 
besides Iheir owa private fortunes^ they have likewise 
niaRydisadvantag.es; they are obliged to live at London 
vwjth their families, by which they are '* put to a much 
.|rKeatejr expeace, than gentlemen of equal fortunes, who 
live in the country : this lays them under a very great 
disadvantage^ with respect to the supporting their inter* 
est in the country^ The country-gentleman, by living 
among the electors, and fmrchasing the necessaries for 
iij3 family from them, keeps up an acquaintance and cor- 
respondence with cbeiDj without putting himself to anj 
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extraordinary charge ; whereas a gentleman who lives '' 
in London^ has no other way of keeping up an acquaiiit- 
ance or correspondence among his friends in tl\e coim- 
fry, but by going down once or twice a year at a very 
extraordhiary charge^ and oft^n without say oXher busi** 
ness ; so that we may conclude, a gentleman in office 
cannot, even in seven years, save much for distributing 
in ready money, at the time of an election ; and I really 
believe, if the fact were narrowly inquired iato, itwouM 
appear, that the gentlemen i'»i office are as little guilty of 
bribing their electors with ready money, as any other set- « 
of gentlemen in the kingdom. * 

That there are ferments often raising among the pe^Ie 
^tbout any just cause, is what I am surprised to hear 
^Controverted, since very late experience may convince 
us of the contrary. Do not we know what a ferment 
was raised in the nation, towards the latter «nd of the 
late queen^s reign ? And it is well known, what a fatal 
change in the affairs of this nation was introduced, or at 
least confirmed, by an election's coming an while the na- 
tion was in that ferment. Do%ot we know what a fer- 
ment was raised, in the nation, soon after his late Majes- 
ty^s Secession ? And if an election had then been allowed * 
to come on, while the nation was in that 'ferment, it 
might perhaps have had as fatal effects as the^ former; • 
but, thank God, this was wisely provided against by the 
Tcry law which is now wanted to be repealed. 

As such ferments may hereafter often happen, I must 
tliink that frequent elections will always be dangerous ; 
for which reason, as far as I can see at present, I shall, 
I believe, at all times, think it a very dangerous experi- 
meat to repeal the septennial bill - 
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CHAP. XI. 

tORD LYTTLETON'S SPEECH ON THE REPEviL 
OP THE ACT CALLED THE JEW BILL, IN THE 
YEAR 1753. 

Mr. Speaker, ' 

I SEE no occasion to enter at present info the merits 
of the bill we passed the last session for the natualizatton 
of Jews : because I am convinced, that in tlie present 
terfiper of the nation, not a single foreign Jew will think 
>l expedient to take any benefit of that act ; and there- 
for^, the repealing of it is giving up nothing. I assent- 
ed to it last year in hopes it might induce some wealthy 
Jews to come and settle among us : in that light I saw 
enough of utility in it, to make me incline rather to ap- 

• .. *u«« liwUke it ; but, that any man alfve eouM be 

zealous, either for or against it> I confess I had no idea* 
What affects our religion, is indeed of the highest and 
most serious importance.^ God fcM'bid we should be ever 
indifferent about that ! but, I thought this bad no more to 
do with religion thc^n ^ny turnpike act we past in thaft ees* 
«ion ; anclfa^er all the divinity ths^t h^^& been ^preached oa 
the subject, I think so still. 

Resolution and steadiness are excellent qualities ; but, 
it is the application of them ^p0n which their value de^- 
pends* A wise gover^i[nent, Mr, Speaker, will kik>w 
w.here to yeild, as wel) lis vv'bere to resist : and there is 
no surer mark of littleness Qf mind an an adfoinisferation, 
th4n obstinacy |n tsiQes* Public wisdom on some occai» 
sions must condescend to give way to popular, ^o^y, es* 
pecially in a free country, where the humor of the peo- 
ple must be considered ^s attentively as the humor of a 
king in an absolute monarchy. Under both forms of 
government a prudent and honest ministry will indulge 
a small follvj an^^ will resist s^ great o^e. Not to voiich^ 
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safe xnyvr and then a kind indulgence to the former, 
mroald discover an ignorance of human nature ; not to 
resist the latter at aH times, would be meanness and 
servHity. 

Sir, Hook on the bill we are atpresent debating, not 
as a sacrifice made to popularity (for it sacrifices nothing) 
bttt as a prudent regard to some consequences arising from 
the natm'e of* the clainour raised against the late act 
for naturalizing Jews, which seem to require a particular 
considetatiohw \ 

ft has been hitherto the rare and envied felicity of his • 
Majesty's reign, that his subjects have enjoj^ed such a 
settled tranquility, such a freedom from angry, religions 
disputes, ^s is not to be paralleled in any former times. 
Thfe true Christian spirit of moderation, of charity, of 
universal benevolence, has prie vailed in the people, has 
prevailed in the clergy of all ranksand degrees, instead 
of those narrow principleif, those bigoted prejudices, that 
iuHous, tHat implacapable, that ]gnpran%zeal, which had 
often ionc so much hurt bothta church' and state; ' But 
from the ill^^inderstood, insignificant act 'of Parliament 
ybiiare now-moved to repeal, occasion, has been taken 
to deprive US' of this inestimable advantage. *. It i^a pre- 
tence to disturb the peace of the church, in infirse idle 
fears into the minds of the peoplci l^nd mak^ leiigiph it- 
self an engine of sedition. . It 'behoves the piety, arwell 
as thewisd6m of Parliament, -to disappoint those endeav-* 
ours. Sir, the very worst mischief that can be done to 
rclrgioHi is to*^p^vert it ' ta ih^ ' ptnposes of faction.-^ 
Heaven and. Hell are not more distant than the benevo- 
lent spirit of the gospel, and the malignant spirit oC piar- 
ty. The ^ost impious wars tfver made were those called 
holy wars. He, who hates anothtr man for not being a 
Christian, is himsell not a Cbristrdn: Chrhtianity, Sir^ 
breathes love. And peace, and ^oorf will to man. A 
temper comformable to the dictates of that holy religiorf 
lias lately distinguished this* nation.; and a glorious di^' 
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tinction it was ! Qut there is latent, at all tii^eg9^n,ii]ii« 
minds of the vulgar, a spark of ejQthu^ias^i ; wh^cfa^y '4 
blown by the breath of a party, may, eveia wl^a it 
seems quite extinguished, be suddenly revived and raised 
to a flame. The act of last sessjo^ for naturalizing Jews^ 
has very unexpectedly administered fuej to feed that 
flame. To what a lieight it may rise if it should conti- 
nue much longer, one cannot easily tell ; but, take away 
Ihe fuel, and it will die of itself. 

It is tjie misfortune of all the Roman Catholic cotinlrieSj 
that there the church & the state,the civil power,^ the kier- 
chy, have separate interests ; and ar^ coatinually at vari* 
ance one with the other^ It is our happiness that here they 
form but one systen^. While this harmody last£,what« 
ever hurts the church, hurts the state ; whatever weakenfat 
the credit of the governors of the church, tak^s ^ away 
from the civil power a part of its strength^ and shakes the 
whole constitution* 

Sir, I trust and believe, that, by speedily passing thk 
bill, we shall silence that obloquy, which has so unjusdy 
been cast upon our reverend prelates (spme of the iposf 
respectable that ever adorned our ctiurch) for the part 
they took in the act which this repeals. And it great* 
ly conjCfiriiijs the whole community, that they should laol 
lose that ,rejg|pect, which is so jiwlly due to t^em, b/ a 
popular clamour kept up in ppposition to a matter of no 
importance in itself. . Bu^t if the departing fro^i that mea* 
$ure should not remove the prejudice £0 maliciously rals< 
ed, I am certain that no further step you can take will 
lu^ able to remove it ; and tbjerefore, I hppe yoU:Will stop 
here* This appears to be a reasonable and saie conde* 
fQension, by which no bqdy will be hurt ; but all beyond 
this, would be dangerous weakness in governnaent, lit 
«q|ght op^n a door to the wildest eptfausiasm, and to the 
intost mischievous attacks of political disaffection working 
vpon that enthusiasm. If you encourage and authorise 
it tp fall on the synajgogue^ it will go from th^c^ to the 
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tfi/9e^j^-hmse^ ^d in. ti^ end to th^ pftkee# Bi«t let u» 
i^ icsHreful to check its f^nber fKrogres^. Th0 more zeiiv 
lous we ajFie to support Christianity^ %he .^lore .vigilant 
thould vve be in n^aiptainiof - toU^i^ti^. , If we brmg 
bMc pe«9e<^ution v^ bring hadk. tbe antircbristiaii spir* 
k of popery, and wbeQ. the ^irit is bere^ the whole 
$yitem will soon follow. Tollerali<H) is the bMiA of aH 
public quie^* It is a chftrdcier of feeedom given to the 
vm^f more v^ia^ble^ I .Ibiok^ than th^t which secures 
04^r persons ^d estates* Indeedj the^r are insepar^ 
*ably cQoaected t<?gether : for, where the mind ie not 
free^ when^ the conscience is enthralled, there is no free^ 
dom. Spkitpal tyranny puit^ on the galling chains ; but 
civil tyr^ny is called in, to rivet and fix theaou We 
see it in Spain, !ind many other countries j we have tar* 
merjy both seen and felt it in England* By tl>^ blessing 
of ^Qd> we arie now deUyered fi*Qm all kinds of oppres* 
^^99* iLet lis take >cfirie, .that tbey never return. 
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¥IRTUE k of iatrissiic vji&e and good desertj^^and of 
indispensable obllgatron ; no* the creature off will, but 
necessary and immntaiHle : not local or temporary, but 
of equal extent andanti(|ui^ with ^he .Dtvme Mmd / not 
a mode of sensation, but ever lasting Truth ; not de^ 
pendent on power, but the guideof allpowen Virtue U 
the foundation of ii^mour and esteem, and the source of 
all beauiy, order, and happiness in nature. It is what 
confers value on all the other endowments and qualities 
of a reasonable being, to which they ought to be abso* 
Inlely subservient, ai^ without which the more eminent 
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they flpre, the more hideous defornikies and the greater 
mines they become* The use of it is not confined to any 
o&e stage of our existence, or to any particular sltuatioir 
we caai- be in, -bat reaches through ail the periods and 
circumstances of our brings— Many of the endowment? . 
and talents we now possess^ and of which w; are too apt 
to be proud wiH cease entirely with the present state ; 
but this will be our ornament and dignity in every future 
state to which we may be removed* Beauty and wit 
will die, learning will vanish away, and all the arts of 
life be soon^ forgot ; but virtue will remain ior ever.— 
This unites us to the whole rational creation, and fits vts 
for conversing with any order of superior natures; and 
for a place in any part of God^s works. It procures us 
the approbation and love of all wise and good beings^ 
and renders them our allies and friends. But what 
is of unspeakably greater consequence is, that it makes 
God our friend, assimilates 'and unites our minds to hiry 
tind engages his almigbty power in our defence,— Supe- 
rior beings of all ranks are bound by it no less than our- 
selves. . It has the same authority in all worlds that it 
has in this. The further any being is advanced in excel- 
lence and perfection, the gi eater is his attachment to it^ 
and the more he is under its Influejjce.— To say no 
more ; »Tis the Law of the whole universe ; it- stands 
first in the estimation of the Deity ; its original is his 
nature; aiid it is the very object thatimakes^ him lovely. 
Such is the importance of Virtue. Of what tonse- 
quence, therefore, is it that we practise it !*— .There is no 
argument or motive which is at all fitted to influence a 
reasonable mind> which does not call us to this. One 
virtuous disposition of soul is preferahfe to the greatest 
natural accomplishments and abilities, and of more value 
than all the treasures of the world. — Jf you. are wise, 
then, study virtue, and contemn every thing that can 
come in competition with it. Remember, that nothing 
«l$e deserves one anxious thought or wish* Hememibeir^ 
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And wad his Highness^ in his infancy 
Crowned in Paris, in despite of foes ? 
And shall these labours and these honours die ? 
Shall Henry's conquest, Bedford's vigilance. 
Your deeds of war, and all our counsel die ? 
O F^ers of England, shameful is this league. 
Fatal this marriage ; cancelling your fame, 
Blotting your names from books of memory ; 
Razing the characters of your renown. 
Defacing monuments of conquered France, 
Undoing all^ as all had never been. 

Shakspeare. 
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CHAP. «e 

ON HAPPINESS. 

IT was at a time, when a certain friend^ whom I 
highly value was my guest« We had been sitting to« 
gether, entertaining ourselves with Shakspeare. Among 
nany of his characters, we had loolted into that of Wol- 
jsey. How soon, says my^ friend, does the cardinal in 
disgrace ahjucfi that happiness which he was lately so 
fond of ! Scarcely out of office, but he begins to exclaim. 

Vain pomp and glory of the world ! I hate ye. 
Sotnie is it, that our sentiments ever vary w^ith the sea- 
son ; and that in adversity we are of one mind, in pros- 
perity of -another. As for his mean opinion, said I, of 
human happiness, it is a truth, which small reflection 
might have taught him long before. There seems little 
need of distress Xo inform us of this. I rather commend 
the seeming wisdom of that eastern monarch, who in 
the affluence of prosperity, when he was proving every 
pleasure, was yet so sensible of their eroptiniM, their in- 
sufficiency to make him happy^ that he proclaimed a re- 
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ward fo the man, vyho shouid invent a new deligfati<-«p 
The reward indeed was proclaimed^ but the defight was 
not to be found. If by delight^ said be^' you mean come 
good ; something conducing to real happiness ; it mfgbf 
have been found perhaps, and yet not hit the monarch's 
fancy. . is that, said I, possible ? It is posfiible, replied 
be, though it had been the sovereign good itself. And 
indeed what wonder P Is it probable that such t mortal 
as an eastern monarch ; such a pampered, ilattared, idle 
mortal, should have attention or capacity for, a subject 
90 delicate ? A subject, enough to exercise the ^btlest 
and most acute ? 

What then is it you esteem, said I, the soverei||ii 
good to be ? It should seem, by your representation^ to 
be something Tcry uncommon. Ask me not the question, 
said he, you know not where it will carry us. Its gen- 
eral idea indeed is easy and plain ; but the detail of par- 
ticulars isi, perplexed and long ; passions and opinions for 
ever thwart its; a paradox appears in almost every ad- 
vance. Besides, did our in(}uirie8 succeed ever so hap- 
pily, the very subject itself is always enough to give me 
pain* That, replied I, seems a paradox indeed. It is 
not, said he, from any prejudice which I have conceived 
against it ; for to man I esteem it the noblest in the 
world. Nor is it for beij»g a subject, to which my gen- 
ius does not lead me; for no subject at all times has 
more ehiployed my attention. But the truth is, I can 
scarce ever think of it, but an unlucky story still occurs 
to my mind. ** A certain star-gazer with his telescope 
<* was once viewing the moon ; add describing her seas, 
'' her mountains, and her territories. Says a clown to 
^^ his companion. Let him spy what he plegses ; we are 
^^as near to the moon, as he and all his brttbren.*' So 
fares it, alas ! with these our moral speculations. Prac- 
tice too often creeps, where theory can xoar. The phi- 
losopher proves as weak, as those whom he most con- 
temns. A mortifying thought to such as wiU attend it. 

T 
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Too mortifying, replied 1, to be long dvv€lton. Give 
us rather your general idea of the sovereign good. This 
is easy from your own account^ however intricate the de- 
tail. 

Thus then^ said he, since you are so urgent, it is tl^us 
that I conceive it. The Sovereign Good is that, the 
possession of which renders us happy. And how, said i, 
do we possess it? ]s it sensual, or intellectual ? There 
you are entering, said he, upon the detail. This is be- 
yond your question. Not a small advance, said I, to in- 
dulge poor curiosity P Will you rais« me a thirst, and be 
so cruel not to allay it ? It is not, replied be, of my rais- 
ing, but your own* Besides I am not certain, should I at- 
tempt to proceed, whether you will admit such authori- 
ties as it is possible I may vouch. That said I, must be 
determined by their weight and character. Suppose, said 
he, it should be mankind; the whole human race. Would 
you not think it something strange, to seek of tbose con- 
ceniing Good, who pursue it a thousand way^, and ma- 
ny of them contradictory ? I confess, said I, it seems so. 
And yet, -continued he, were there a point, in which 
such dissentients ever agreed, this agreement would be 
no mean argument in favour of its truth and justness.—- 
But where, replied I, is this agreement to be found ? 

He answered me by asking,* what if it should appear, 
that there were certain original characteristics and pre- 
conceptions of good, which were natural, uniform and 
common to all men ; which all recognized in their va- 
rious pursuits ; and that the difference lay only in the 
applying them to particulars P This requires, said I, to 
be illustrated. As if, continued he, a company of trav- 
ellers, in some wide forest, were al) intending for one 
city, but ectcl: by a rout peculiar to himself. The roads in- 
deed v/culd be various, and many perhaps false P but 
all who travelled, would have one end in view. It is 
evident, said i, they would. So fares it then, added he, 
with mankind in the pursuit of good. The ways indeed 
are many, but what they seek is one. 
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For instance ^ Drd you ever hear of any, wlio in pur- 
suit of tlie:ir good were, for living the life of a bird, an in- 
sect, or a iish ? None. And why not ? It wouW be in- 
consistent, answered I, with their nature. You see then, 
said he,they all agree in this ; that what they pursue,ought 
to be consistent and agreeable to their piopef nature. S© 
ought it, said I, undoubtedly. If so, continued he, ohe 
pre-conception is discovered, which is common to good 
in genera!. It is, that ail good is supposed something 
agreeable to nature. This indeed, replied I, seems to 
be agreed on all hands. 

But, again^ said he, Is there a man jfcarcely to be 
found of a temper so truly mortified, as to acquiesce m 
the lowest, and shortest necessaries of life ? Who aims 
not, if he be able, at something farther, somet bin a:^ bet- 
ter ? h replied, seareely one. Do not multitudes pursue, 
said be, infinite objects of desire^ aeknowledged, every 
one of them, to be in no respect necessaries. Exquisite 
viands, delicious wines, splendid apparel, curious gardens ; 
magnificent apartments adorne4 with pictures and sculp- 
tures ; music and poetry, and the whole tribe of elegant 
arts ? It is evident, «aid I, If it be, continued he, it 
sliould seem that they all considered the Chief or Sove- 
reign Good, not to be that, which conduces to bare ex- 
istence or mere being ; for to this the necessaries alone 
are adequate. I replied, they were. But if not this, it 
must be somewhat conducive to that, which is superij^ 
to mere being. It must. And what, continued he, can 
this be, hut well-being, under the various shapes, in 
vrhich different opinions paint it ? Or can you suggest 
, any thing else ? I replied, i could not. Mark here, then, 
continued he, another pre-conception, in which they all 
agree ; the Soveriegn Good is somewhat conducive, not 
to mere being, but to well-beuig. I replied, it Wso 
appeared. 

Again, continued he. What labour, what expence, 
to procure those rarities, which our own poor country is 
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unable to afford us ! How is the world ransacked to 'M 
utmost vergesj and luxury and arts imported from every 
quarter ! Nay more : How do we baffle nature herself; 
invert her order • seek the vegetables of spring in the 
rigours of winter^ and winter's ice during the heats of 
cummer ! I replied we did. And what disappointment, 
what remorse, when endeavours fail ? It is true. Jf this 
then be evident, said he, it would seem, that whatever 
we desire as our Chief and Sovereign Good, is something 
which, as far as possible, we would accommodate to all 
places and times. I answered, 6o it appeared. See 
then, said he, another of its characteristics, another pre- 
conception. 

But farther still ; What contents for wealth ! What 
scrambling for properly ! What perils in the pursuit ! 
What solicitude in the maintenance ! And why aH this ? 
To what purpose^ what end ? Or is not the reason piain ? 
Is it not that wedth may contmualiy procure us what* 
ever we lancy good ; and make that perpetual, whieh 
wouM otherwise be transient ? I replied, it seemed so* 
Is it not farther desired, as implying us from ourselves; 
when without it, we must be beholden to the benevo* 
lence of others, and depend on their caprice for all that 
we enjoy Mt is true, mid I, this seems a reason. 

Agaui ; Is not power of every degree as much cen- 
tered for as wealth ? Are not magistracies, honours, 
principalities, and empire, the subjects of strife and ever- 
lasting contention ? I replied, they were. And why, 
said he, this ? To obtain what end ? Is^ it not to help us, 
like wealth, to the possession of what we desire ? Is it 
not farther to ascertain, to secure our enjoyments ; that 
when others would deprive us, we may be strong enough 
to resist them ? I replied it was. 

Or, to invert the whole ; Why are there, who seek 
recesses the most distant and retired ; flee courts and 
power, and submit to parsimony an'd obscurity ? Why 
all tlus, but from the same kteniion f From an opimoa 
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that^mall possessions^ used moderately, are permanent: 
that larger possessions raise envy, and are more fre- 
quently invaded : that the safety of pdwer and dignity 
is more precarious than that of retreat; and that there- 
fore they have chosen, what is mM^ eligible on the 
^hole : It is not, said I, improbable, that they act by 
some such motive. 

Do you not see then, continued he, two or three more 
preconceptions of the Sovereign. Good, wJiiph are sought 
for by all, as essential to constitute it ? And what, s^id 
I, are these ? That k should not be transient, nor deriv-r 
ed from the will of others, nor in theip power to- take. 
away; but be durable, selfrderived, ai>d (if I may use 
the expression) indeprivable. I confess, ^aid I, it. appears 
so* But we have already found it to be considered, as 
something agreeable to our nature ; conducive, not to 
mere being, but to well-being, und what we aim to have 
aocommodated to all places and tkne^^. We .have. 

There may be other characteristics,. §aid he, i)ut these 
J think sufficients See then its ide^.; behold it, as cok 
lected from the original, natpral aiid: universal pre-cqn- 
ceptions of all mankind. The Sovereign Good they have 
taught us, ought to be something agreeable^ to our na-: 
tare ; ^conducive to well-being ; accommodated to all 
jiLaces and times ; durablcry self'deri*ved and indepriv^ 
atila%. Your account, said I, appears just* 

_ Harris, 

r 

CHAP. II. 

THE SAME -SUBJECT. '. 

BRUTLo perished untimely,- and Caesar did no mere. 
These words I was repeating the next day to myself; 
when my friend appeared, and cheerfully bade me good-- 
iporrow, I could not return his compliment with an e^ 

T 2 
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qual gaiety, being intent, somewhat more thaa muftf^ 
on what had passed the day before. Seeing thisjt he pro- 
posed a walk into the fields. The face of natuie^ said 
he, will perhaps dispel these glooms. No assistance, oa 
xny part, shall be Hi^nting, you may be assured* i ac« 
cepted his proposal the walk began ; and our former 
conversation insensibly renewed, 

Brutus, said he, perished untimely, and G^sar did no 
more. It was thus, as I remember, not long since, you 
were expressing yourself. And yet supposed their for- 
tunes to have been exactly rarallel— Which would 3rott 
have preferred ? Would yo\i have been Caesar^ of Brutus ? 
Brutus, replied I, beyond all controversy. He asked 
roe. Why ? Where was the difference, when their for- 
tunes, as we now suppose them, were considered as the 
same? There seems, said I, abstract from their fortunea^ 
something, I know ifot what, intrmsicalty preferable in 
the life and character of Brutus. If that, said he, be 
true, then must we derive it, not from the suceees of his 
endeavours^ but froiti their truth and rectitude. He had 
the comfort to be conscious, that his cause was a just 
one. It was impossible the other should have any such 
feeling. I believe, said I, you have explained it. 

Suppose then, continued he, (it is but merely an hy- 
pothesis) suppose, I say, we were to plajpe the Sovereign 
Good in such a rectitude of conduct, in the Coiaduct mere- 
ly, and not in the Event. Suppose we were to fix our 
Happiness, not in the actual attainment of that healthy 
that perfection of a social «tate, that fortunatie concur- 
rence of externals, which is congruous to our nature, 
and which all have a right to pursue : but solely fix it 
in' the mere doing wh^teirer is correspondent to such an 
endi even though we never attain, or are near attaining 
it. In fewer words; What if we make pur natural state 
the standard onlj)^ to determine our conduct ; and pjaee 
our happiness in the rectitude of this conduct alone ? Oa 
such an hypothesis (and we consider it as nothing farther) 
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Mre AwAd not want a good^ perhaps^ to correspond t^ 
our pre-coae6pttoh8 ; for this^ it Is evident^ would be cor- 
respondent to them all* Your dDotrine^ replied I, is sa 
new and strange^ that though 3rou have been copious in 
explaining, I can hardly yet comprehend you* 

It amounts all, said he, but to this ; PlaCje your happi- 
ness, where your praise is. I asked. Where he suppos- 
ed that ? Not, replied he, in the pleasures which you fefel^ 
more than your disgrace lies in the pain ; not in the cas- 
ual prosperity of fortune, more than your disgrace in the 
casual adversity * but in just complete action throughout 
every part of Itfe, whatever be the face of things, wheth- 
er favour^le or the contrary. 

But why then, said I, such accuracy about externals f 
So much paiiis to be inforn>ed, what are pursuable, what 
avoidable ? It behoves the Pilot, replied he', to know the 
seas and winds ; the nature of tempests, calms and tides^ 
they are the subjects, about which his art Is conversant4 
Without a just experience of the in, he can never prove 
himself an artist. Yet we look not for his reputation either 
in fair gales, or in adverse ; but in the skillfblness of his 
conduct^ be these events as they happen. In like manner 
&re« it with ttie moral artist. He, for a subject, has the 
whole of human life ; health and sickness ; pleasure and 
pain ; with every other possible incident, which can 
befal him during his existence. If his knowledge of all 
these be accurate and exact, so too must his conduct^ in 
which we f^ace his happiness. But if his knowledge be 
defective, must not his conduct be deVective also ? I re- 
plied, 80 it should seem. And if his conduct^ then hra 
happiness ? It is true. 

You see then, continued he, even though externals 
were as nothing ; though it was true, in thehr own na- 
ture, they vs^ere neither good nor evil ; yet an accurate 
knowledge of them, is, from our hypothesis, absolutely 
necessary. Indeed, said 1, yon have proved it. 

He contmu£d-«*lBfenor artists may be at a stand, be- 
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cause they want materials. From tbeU' stubbornness and 
intractability, they may often be disappointed. But as 
toDg as life is passing, and nature continues to operate^ 
the moral artist of life has at all times all he desires. — 
He can never want a subject fU to exercise him in his 
proper calling ; and that with this happy motive to the 
constancy of his endeavours, that the crosser, the harsh« 
er, the more outward the events, the greater his praise^ 
the more illustrious his reputation. 

All this, said I, is true, and cannot be denied. But 
one circumstance there appears^ where,3H>ur smile seems 
to fail. The praise indeed of the Pjiot we allow to be 
in his conduct ; but it is in the success of that; conduct^ 
where we look for his happiness. If a storm arise, and 
theship.be lost, we call him not happy, how well soever 
be may have conducted it. It is then only wc ^cfagrst- 
uiate him, when he has reached the desired hA^u«r-— 
Tour distinction, said he, is just. And it is here lie^ the. 
noble prerogative of moral artists, above all othera^-'^ 
^ut yet I know not how to explain myself, I fear myi 
doctrine will appeai«so strange. You may proceed, said^ 
I, safely, since you advance it but as an hypothesis.. 

Thus, then, coatinued he— r*The end in other arts is; 
ever distant and removed. It consists not, in the mere 
conduct, much less in a single energy. : but ia the just, 
result of many energies, each of which are essential to. 
it. H^nce, by obstacles unavoidable, it may often be re-, 
tarded : nay more, may be so embarrassed, as never pos-^ 
sibly, to be attained. But in the moral art of . life, the- 
very conduct is the End ; the very conduct, I say, itself,; 
throughout its every minutest energy ; because each o£ 
these, however minute, partake as truly of rectitude, as 
the largest combinations of them, when consider«d colv 
l^ctively. Hence, of all arts thi§ is the only .one pei;pet-; 
ually complete in every instant,^ because it needs not, 
like other arts, time to arrive at; that perfection, at^vhicli 
in. every instant it is arrived alrieady.. Heace by. duca- 
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ttoB, it is not rendered either more or less perfect; com- 
pieticHi/like truth, admitttngof no degrees, and t>eiiig in 
no sense capable of either intension or remission. And 
hence too by necessary connection (which is a greater 
paradox than all) even that Happiness or Sovereign Oood, 
the end of this moral art, is itself too, in every instant, 
consummate and complete ; is neither heightened nor 
diminished by the quantity of its duration, but is the same 
to its enjojers, for a memenbor a century. 

Upon this I smiled* He asked me the reason* It Is 
only to observe, said I, the course of ourv enquiries. A 
new hypothesis has been advanced : appearing somewhat 
strange, it is desired to be explained. You comply with 
the request, and in pursuit of the explanation, make it 
ten times more obscure and unintelligiblei, than before. 
It is but too often the fate, said he, of us eomnaentators. 
But you know in such cases what u usually done. Wbeu 
iht comwAfA will not explain the text, we try whether 
the text win. not explain itself. This mietfaod, it is pos* 
«iUe, may assist us here* The hypothesis^ which we 
should have illustrated, was no more than this : That 
the Sovereign Good lay in rectHude of Conduct ; and 
that this G^ corresponded to all our pre-coheeptions. 
Let us examine then, whether, upon trial, this correspon* 
defice will appear to hold ; and for all that we have ad* 
vanced since, suffer it to pass, and not perplex us. A- 
greed, said I, willingly, for now I hope to comprehend 
you. 

Recollect then, said he. Do you not remember that 
one pre-conception of the Sovereign Good, was to be ac- 
commodated to all times and places ? I remember it.-^— 
And is there any time, or any plBice, whence Reclitude 
of Conduct may be excluded i Is there not a right action 
in proaperity, a right qction in advernty ? May there 
not be a decent, generous, and laudable beba^nour, not 
only in peace, in power, and in health ; but in war, in 
oppression^ in sic^iess^ aad in death i There mvfr 
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And what shall we say to those other preconceptions ; 
to being durable, self-derived, and indeprivabt^ ? Can 
there be any Good so durable, as tbe power of always 
doing right ? Is there any Good co iceivable, so entirely 
beyond the power of others ? Or, if you hesitate, and 
are doubtful, I would willingly be informed, into what 
circumstances may fortune throw a brave and honest 
map, where it shall not be in his power to act bravely 
and honestly : If there be no such, then Rectitude of 
Conduct^ if a Good, is a Good indeprivable^ I confess, 
said I, it appears so* 

But farther, said he : Another pre-conception of the 
Sovereign Good was, to fie agreeable to nature. It was* 
And can any thing be more agreeable to a raUonal and 
social animal, than rational and social conduct ? Noth- 
ing, But rectitude of Conduct is with us Rational and 
Social Conduct. It is. ' 

. Once more, continued he ; Another pre-conceptioii of 
this Good was, to be conduciYe not to mere being, but 
to well-being. Adroit it. And can any thing believe 
you, conduce so probably to the well-being of a rational, 
social animal, as the right exercise of that reason, apd of 
those social affections P Nothing. And what is this said 
exercise, but the highest Rectitude of Conduct.?. Certainly. 

Harris. 



CHAP. ni. 

ON CRITICISM. 



•AND how did Garrick sneak the soliloquy last 
night ? Oh, against all rule, my lord, most ungrammat- 
Jrcally ! betwixt the substantive and the adjective, which 
should agree together in number, case and gender, he 
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made a breach thus,— stopping as if the point wanted 
settling ;— and betwixt the nominative case, which your 
lordship knows should govern the verb, he suspended his 
voice in the epilogue a do^en times, three seconds and 
three fifths by a stop-watch my lord, each time. Admi- 
rable grammarian ! — But in suspending his voice — was 
the sense suspended likewise ? did no expression of atti- 
tude or countenance fill up the chasm p-p-Wais the eyes 
silent ? Did you narrowly look ?-^I look'd only at the 
stop- watch, my lord. Excellent observer ! 

And what of this new book the whole world makes. 
such a rout about P Oh ! His out of all plumb,my lord,quite 
an irregular thing ! not one of the angles at the four cor« 
uers was a right angle.— -I had my rule and compasses^ 
&c. my lord, in my pocket. Excellent critic ! 

— And for the epic poem your lordship bid me look ?^l ; 
-—upon taking the length, breadth, height, and depth of ^ 
it, and trying them at home upon an exact scale of Bos- 
8U*8 — ^^tis out, my lord, in every one of its dimensions. — 
Admirable connoisseur ! 

And did yoa step in, to take a look at the grand 

picture in your way back P 'Tis a melancholy daub ! my 
lord ; not one principle of the pyramid in any one group ! 
and what a price ! f or there is nothing of the colour- 
ing of Titian— the expression of Rubens the grace of 

Raphael— —the purity of Domichino— — the corregies- 

city of Corregio— the learning of Poussin the airs 

of Guide the taste ofthe Carrachi's or the grand 

contour of Angelo. 

Grant me patience, just Heaven ! ^Of all the cants 

which are canted in this canting world — though the cant 
of hypocrites may be the worst— the cant of criticism is 
the most tormenting ! 

I would go fifty miles on foot, to kiss the hand of that 
man whose generous heart will give up the reigns of his 
imagination into bit author^s hands— 4)e pltased he knows 
Ciot why^ and care not wherefore. St&RNE. 
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CHAP, IV. 

ON NEGROES. 

WHEN Tom, an' please your honour, got to the shop, 
there was no body in it^ but a poor negro girl, with a bunch 
of Avhite firathers slightly tied to the end of a long cane^ 

flapping away flies — not killing them. »Tis a pretty ' 

^picture ! said ipy uncle Toby~8he had suffered persecu- 
lion, Trim, and had learnt mercy- 



■She was good, an* please your honour, from na- 
ture as well 'as from hardships ; and there are circum- 
stances in the story of that poor friendless slut that would 
melt a heart of stone^ said Trim ; and some dismal win- 
ter*!^ evening, when your honour is in humour, they shall 
be told you with the rest of Tom's story, for it makes a 
part of it 

Then do not forget. Trim, said my uncle Toby. 

A Negro has a soul, an* please' your honour, said the 
corporal (doubtingly.) 

I am not much versed, corporal, quoth my uncle Toby, 
in thiitgs of that kind ; but I suppose, Qod would not 
leave him without one, any more than thee or me. ■■ ■ 

—It would by putting one sadly over th€ head of ano* 
ther, quoth the corporah • - 

It would so ; said my uncle Toby. Why then an* 
please your honour, is a black wench to be used worse 
than a white one ? ' 

I can give no reaiBon, said my^uncle Toby* ■ ■ ■ 
■■ ' 'Only, cried the corporal, shaking his head, bi^cause 
she has no one to stand up foir he r > ' ■■■ 

*Tis that very thing. Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, 

which recommends her to protection, and her brethren 
with her ;— 'tis tj^e fortune of war which ha* put the 
whip into our hands no w . ^. ^w here it may be hereafter^ 

Heaven koows ! ^but beit where it will, the brave 

Trim, wiU not- use it unkindly. 



«.«..«-^od Ydrbfd^ S9tW the eorperaL 
Jsmen,re%foriiei'my\M0i^ Tohy^ laying his hand up* ^ 
ifM his hearj. SterTE. 



GHAP. V, 

SJ VERff ANB SIR HARRY. 

Sir. Han eOL'ONEt,. your most obedient : I am 
eoroe upon the old business; f6t unless I am allowed io^ 
entertain hopes of Miss Rivers, I shall be the most mise- 
rable of ait human beings, 

Riv. Sir Harry, I have already lo]d you by letter, and 
l^tNT teM you personally, I cannot l&teur to your propo- 
wds. 

Sir Hot. J?o^ Sir ? 

Rivi No, Sir; I have promised my, daughter to Mr, 
SSdney ; do you ktioW that, Sir ? 

Sir Har. I do ; but what then ? Ehgageraentt of this* 
kind, you know— 

Rttj. So then, you db know I have promise* bisf f o' 
Mf-. Sidney ^ 

SirHar. I do ; but! also know that matters are not 
Cnatty^ settled between Mr, Sidhey and you ; and I more* 
over know, that his fortune is. by^ no means equal to 
mine; therefore — * 

Riv. Sir Harry, let me ask you one question befot^^ 
you make your consequence. 

Str Hat. A thousand if you pfease; Sir. 

Riv. Why then. Sir, let me ask* you, what you hav^ 
ever observed in me or my conduct^ that you desire me 
so familiarly to break my word ? I thought^ Sir, you con-^ 
aidered me as a man of honour. 

Sir. Har. And so Ldo^ Sir> a ttlka of the niceA^hon• 
our. 
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Bfiv, And yet^ Sir^ you ask me to violate the sanetily 
•fray word ; and teil xne directly^ that it is my interest 
to he a rascaU 

Sir Har. I really don't understand you. Colonel : 1 
thought when 1 was talking to you I was talking to a man 
who knew the world; and as you have not yet »gned— - 

Riv. Why, this is mending matters with a witness! 
And so you think because I am not legally bound, I am 
under no necessity of keeping my word ! Sir Harry, laws 
were never made for men of honour ; they want no 
bond (>ut the rectitude of their own sentiments, and law ir 
are of no use but to bind the villains of society. 

Sir Har* Well ! but my dear Colonel, if you have no 
regard for me^ shew some little regard for your daugh- 
ter. 

Riv. I shew the greatest regard for my daughter, by 
giving her to a man of honour : and I must not be in- 
sulted with any farther repetition of your proposals. 

Sir Har* Insult you, Conolel ! Is the offer of my alli- 
ance an insult ? is ray readiness to make what settle- 
ments you think prope r 

Riv. Sir Harry, I should consider the offer of a king- 
dom an insult, if it was to be purchased by the violation 
of my word : Besides, though my daughter should never 
go a beggar to the arms of her husband, t would rather 
see her happy than rich ; and if she has enoug|^ to pro- 
vide handsomely for a young family, and something to 
spare lor the exigencies of a worthy friend, I shall think 
her as affluent as if she was mistress of Mexico. 

Sir Har. Well, Colonel, I have done ; but I believe— 

Riv. Well, Sir Harry, and as our conference is done, 
we will, if you please, retire to the ladies; I shall be al- 
ways glad of your acquaintance, though i cannot receive 
you as a son-in-law ; for a union of interests 1 look upon 
as a union of dishonour, and consider a marriage for 
ZQoney^ at best, but a legal prostitution. 

FiUiSE Delicacy* 
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CHAP; VIJ ' 

SIR JOHN MELVIL AND STERUNG. 

Sterl* what are your commands with me^ Sir 
John ? 

- Sir John. After having carried the negociation be- 
tween our families to so great a length, after hiaviiig as- 
sented 80 readily to all your proposals^as well as received 
so many instance^t of your cheerful compliance with the 
demands made on our part^ I am extremely concernec!^ 
Mr.Sterling^tobe the involuntary cause of any uneasiness. 

Sterl, Uneasiness ! what uneasiness ? Where busi*^ 
sess is transacted as it ought to be^ and the parties under- 
stand one another^ there can be no uneasiness. Yoii 
agree^ on such and such conditions^ to receive my daugh- 
ter for a wife ; on the same conditions^ J agree to re- 
ceive you as a son-in-law ; and as to all the rest^ it fol- 
lows of course^ you know^ as regularly as the payment 
of a bill after acceptance. 

Sir John. Pardon me^ Sir; more uneasiness hats 
arisen than yon ave aware of. I am myself, at this in* 
stant, in a state of inexpressible embarrassment ; Miss 
Sterling, I know, is extremely disconcerted too; and 
unless you wiU oblige me with the assistance of your 
friendship, I foresee, the speedy progress of discontent and 
anfanosity through the whole family. 

Strrl. What the deuce is adl thi^ ? I do not under* 
stand a single syllable. 
Sir John. In one word then,it w3i be absolutely impos* 
sible for me to fulfil my engagements in regard to Miss 
Sterling. 

Sterl. How, Sir John ? Do you mean to put an af- 
front upon my family ? What ! refuse to n 

Sir Johk. Be a^ured, Sir^ that I neither mean to af- 
front, nor forsake your family* My only fear is, tbttt you 
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sbouM (kiert m% ; for the whole bappinem of my life de« 
peods on being Well connected with your family by the 
nearest and tehderestttoc in^be world. 

Sterl. Why, did not you tell me, butja.momcnt ago, 
it was tfbsofuteiy hnpossflMe 'for you to marry my daugh- 
ter? 

Sir JoHK. True : But you have another daughter, 
sir— 

Stbrl. Well ? / 

Sir John. Who has obtained the most absolute do 
minion over my heart. I have already declared my pas- 
sion to her ; nay, Miss Sterling herself is also apprised of 
it, and if you will but give a sanction to my present ad- 
dresses, the uncommon merit of Miss Sterimg will no 
doubt recommend her to a person of equal, if not superi- 
or rank to myself, and our families may still be allied by 
my union with Miss Fanny^ 

Sterl. Mighty fine, truly ! Why, what the plague 
do you make of us^ Sir John ? Po you come to marke^t 
.for my daughters, like servants at a sta.tute-fair ? Do 
you thhik that I vvill'suffer you, or any man in the world 
to come uito my hous^, like the Grand Seignior, and 
thrpw the handkerchief fir^t to one, and then to t'other. 
Just ajs he ple?ise$ ? Do you think I drive a kind of Airi* 
^•^XL ?lave-ti-acle with them? and— ^ — — _ 
, ,S.iR JoflLN. A moment^^ patience, sir ! Nothing but 
.the /excess of my passion fix Miss Fanny. should have in- 
duced me to take any; step tlpat hadlfhe leaRt appear-aaax^e 
Qf disrespect to apy ^part of yxiur family ; and even ttow 
I am desirous to atone for my transgres^on, by makii^ 
the woM adequate c^npt|>^i^ation th^t iiejB in my power* 

S^mi^. ComjiiensationJ what compeasalion ^j^ you 
possibly make in such a case as this. Sir John ? 

Sjbl JOH^. Come, cojwe. Mi*. Sterling,; I kB«>w^ you 
to be a man of sense, and ^ man of business, a mem of 
fbe wjprld, I wUl deal frankly with you; aftd you ifaall 
$eje ify^ I do »Qt de^re a change of measures, foe xnir 
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grfttificatioQ^ wilbotit endeavouring to make it ad- 
iramageour to you. 

Ste&i*. What ativantage xan your inconstancy be . to 
me. Sir John ? 

SiE John* twill tell you, sir, You know that by the 
articiea at present sub^sting betvireen lis, on the, 4ay of 
my marriage with Miss Sterling, you agree to pay-down 
the gross sum of eighty thousand pounds* > . 

Stkrl. Weil ! 

Sir John. Now if you will but consent to my waving 
that marriage ■ ■ . , 

Sterl. I agree to your waving that marriage ? Ira^ 
possible. Sir Joha ! 

Sir John* I hope not, sir ; as on my part^ I will a- 
gree to wave my light to thirt}^ thousaad pounds of the 
fortune I was to receive ^tb her# .. 

St£RX«. Thirty thousand, do you sfQ? ? 

Sir John* Yes, Sir ; and accept of Miss Faniiy^ with 
fifty thousand instead of fourscore* . 

St&RX«. Fifty thousand-^- — . - 

Sir John* Instead of fourscore^ ;. 

ST£RL*.Wby^ whyythereinaybe^omethhig in that. 
Ltt me see ; Fanny with, fifty thousand instead of Betsey 
with fourscore... But.how4^an« -this be^ Sir John ? For 
youknow I am to pay this money into the hands of my 
LcH'd ^Qgieby. ; wtu), 1 believe^ betwixt yqu and me. Sir 
John, is not over-stocked with ready money at present ji 
and tbi^«eai»>re thousand of it,'you know, is<o go to pay 
offthepresentf^ineumbrances on the estate. Sir John. 
, Sir John. That .objection is easily ^obviated* Ten of 
the twenty thoosandji whicl) which .would remain as a 
surplus o{ tj)$ Xouiscppe, after paying off the ' mortgagej 
was intended by his lordship for my use,4hat,vve m^ight s«;t 
off witbsQfDe littte e<4at g^ our raaarriage ; and the other 
ten for his.own*>. Tctf^ thousand, potinds therefore 1 shall 
be able to pay you immediately ; and for the remaining 
twenty thousand you shall have a mortgage on that p^rt 

U2 
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of tbe eHftttt ^uhfch it to Iw maiie over t^ me^ uiHh Mini. 
ever secarity you shall require for the vegdar pajraieat 
ol the tQterest^ tiit the prioe^ai U duiy dkcbarged^ 

Sterl. Why^todoyou justicej. Sir John> ttMreit 
somethiog fahr aud open in your proposal ; and since I 
fiad you do not meao io put an affront upon the faim< 

ly 

' Sir John. Nothing wm ever farther from my tfaoughte^ 
Mr Sterling. And after all^ the whole afiak is nothing 
extraordinary ; such things happen every day ; and as 
tbe world had only heard generally of a treaty i>etweeji 
the families, when thii marriage take place, no body 
will be the w^iser, if we have but discretion en(¥igh to 
keep our own counsel. 

Stsrl. Tnie, true j and since you only tuoMfer fronsi 
one girl to the other, it is no more than transferring ad 
much stocky you imow. 

Sir John. The very thing, ^ 

St&RIi. Odso ! I had quite Ibrgot. We are reckon*^ 
ing without our host here. There k another difficulty---- 

Sir John. You alarm me. What can that he f 

Steri«. I cannot stir a ftep in. this business without 
eoDSttlting my sister Heidelberg. The family has very 
great expeotations from her, imd we must not gri>eber 
any oifcnce. 

Sir John. But if 3;>bii eome into this m^d^psopi^, surely 
she will be so hind as to cmisen^— * 

Stsrl. I do not know that. Betsy s her darling, 
and I cannot tel! how far she may resent any slight that 
seems to be oflered to her favomite niece* However^ i 
wilt do the best I ear> for you. You shall go and break 
the matter to her first, and by the Mime that I may sup- 
pose thai your rhetoric has prev<^edoii her to listen to 
reason, I will step in to reinlbree yoiur argumefits. 

. Sir John. I will fly to her ifle(i»ediftte^ i ywn prom* 
ise me your assistance ? 

ST£Rt<» 1 do. ^^ 



Sm JoHtl* Ten thousand thanks for it! and now sue* 
cess attend me ! ^ 

Sterl. Harkee, Sir John t—Not a word of the thirty 
thousand to sw si«ter> Sir John. 

Sir John. 0^ I am dumb^ I am dumb^ sir. 

Stee^ You remember it is thirty Ibowaa^ 

»SiR John. To be sure I do. 

SxEiLU Sut, Sir John*! one tlnng m^re. My hord 
must know nothing of this stroke of friendship between 
u«. 

SiH John. Not for the world. Let me alone ! let me 
alone ! 

Stekju* And when eveij thing is agreed^ we must 
give eaeh Qlher a boiKl to be held fast to the bargain. 

Sir John. To be sure. A bond by all means! « 
jbond^ or whatever you please. 

StkmXs. I ijiould have thought of more conc&ione ; 
be is in a humour to give me every t4ung. Why^ what 
mcfe children are your fellowa of quality ; that cry fot 
a play-thing one minute^ and throw it by the next ! su^ 
changeable as the weather^ and as Ancertain as the 
stocks. Special fellows to drive a bargain ! and yet 
they are lo take care of the uterest of tfae nation truly I — 
Here does this whirligig mian o( ftshkni offer t^ give u|i 
thirty thousand pounde in hard money^ with as muc^ 
indifference as ^ it wasia China or«mge. Ry this mort* 
gai^^ I shall have a hol4 on his Terra Fisma : and if b^i 
wants more money^ as he certainly wiU^ let hkn hav<! 
ebiidrea by my daughter or no^ I shall have his whole 
estate in a net for the benefit of my tamSy. Well ; 
thus it is^ tbat the children of citizeiis who have acquired 
fortunes, .prove persons ^&shjon; and thus it is, that 
persons of fashion, who have ruined their fortunes, re- 
duce ;he next generation to cits* 
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CHAP. VII. 

BELCOUR AND STOCKWELt. 

Stock, Mf . BELCOUR^ I am rejoiced to see you ; 
yoii are welcome to England. 

BeL I thank you heartily^ good Mr« Stockwefl ; you 
and f have long conversed at a distance ; now we are 
met^ and the pleasure this meeting gives me^ amply com- 
pensates for the perils I have run through in accomplish* 
ing it. 

Stock. What perils^ Mr. Belcour ? I could not have 
thought you would have met a bad passage at this time 
•'year. 

BeL Nor did we : courier like^ we came posting to 
your shores^ upon the pinions of the swiftest gales that 
ever blew ; it is upon English ground all my difficulties 
have arisen ; it is the passage from the river-side I com- 
plain of. 

Stotk. Ayj indeed ! What obstructions can you have 
met between this and the river side ? 

Bel. Innumerable ! Your town's as full of defiles asr 
the island of C<H'sica ; and^ I believe^ they are as pbsti- 
Bately defended : so much hurry^ bustle^ and confusion j 
on your quays; so many sugar-casks^ porter-butts^ and 
eommQn-counoii-men^ in your streets ; that unless a man 
marched with artillery in his fronts it is more than the 
labour of a Hercules can effect, to make any tolerable 
way through your town. 

Stock. lam sorry you* have been so Incommoded. 

BeL Why, faith> it was all my own fault ; accustom- 
ed to a land of slaves, and out qf patience with the 
whole tribe of custom-house extortioners, boat-me% tide- 
waiters, and water-baili^s, that beset me on hU sides, 
worse than a swarm of musquetoes, I proceeded a little 
too roughly to brush them away with my rattan ; the 
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4«Mrdy iTOgaes took timia dudgeon^ tdd. Begkinil^g lo re- 
Tbrif tiie mob ciB»e difierent sidss^ aod ta ioriiiiit scutte 
ensued ; in the course of whiofa^ingKjpenon and appafiel 
:nifiWed'8oinH<Jh, ttot I was obliged 1o fitip into Ihe first 
:iaisesn ti> refit, .before Ixoiaid make fitty Bpptotickezkt 
any decent trim. 

^toefc* Wellj Mr. Belcoar^ >it Is a rough sample you 
.h^veihad of ttiy »coMntryir)en»s spirit ; but, I tru^t^ ytfu 
-^vittoiot (tbink the worse of ihem for it. 

Bel Nat at all ; not at all ; i like tltem the better ; 
was I only a visitor, I might, perhig^s, ivisb ¥ske^ % lit- 
tle nnore Iraotible ; but as a fellow subject, and a sharer 
io their freedom, I applaud their spirit, though I feel 
the effects of it in -every bone of ray skin.— Well 
Mr. Stockweii, for the first time in my life, here am I 
ki England ; at the fountain-head of pleasure, in the land 
of beauty, of arts and degandes. My happy stars have 
given me Mi ffloi estate, and ibe ^conspiring w^inds have 
blown me hither to spend it« 

Stf^k, lb use ft, ;«ot to liraste it, I ifh6u1t3 iiope^ i to 
treat it, Mr. Belcour^ not as a vassal, over wtotn y>ou 
have a wantoti)def(|^tie {xower, Iwt as a subject, whicli 
yeuare kntisd H^prrern YntK a tcaiperale aiid restrained 
authority; 

BeL True,tir; aiost traiysaid^ mbie*^ a eoomiismB, 
«ot a right : i am the^ oHsprki^ of distress, and every 
eUd «f sorrow is wy brother ; wfaiie I have handa to 
hoid^ therefone^ i wU iiold them e{>en to mankind : but, 
Mt, itty ftLmoim arr -my jnaslttrs ; they take ma whei« 
tAey will ; and ^tfnthiiet ^hey leave to Teaton aad vfr- 
tue notbinft but say withes and my A^m^ 

S^mk* Come^ «atoe^ the man who caa aeeoie^ oor* 
rects himaelf. 
BeL Ah i thai^ anof&e I awfc wtary of; I wbli a friend 
would take it up : I would to Hvav^n you hid leisure for 
tlM en^oy ! bilt, dkl yaa drive a trade to the four tor- 
ners of the world, you would not .find the task so toiboaie 
as to keep me fre^ from faults* 
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St<H^, Wellj I am not discouraged ; this candour i^s 
tne I shall not have the fault of self-eonceit to combat <; 
that^ at leastj is not amongst the number. 

BeL No ; if I knew that man on earth who thought 
more humbly of me than I do of myself^ I would take up 
his opinion and forego my own. 

Stock. And, was I to chuse a pupils it should be one of 
your complexion; so if you will come along with me^ 
we will agree upon your admission^ and enter upon a 
course of lectures directly. 

BeL With all my heart* 

West Indian. 



CRAi». VIII. 

LORD EUSTACE AND fRAMPTON. 

LA £tts)« WELLj my dear Framptcn^ have you 
(ured the letters ? 

From* Yes, my Lord ; for their rightful owners. 

JUL Bust* As to the matter of property, Frampton, we 
wHl not dispute much about that Necessity, you fcnoWj 
may sometimes render a trespass excusable. 

Fram. I am not casuist sufficient to answer you vsfOft 
that subject; but this 1 know, that you have already tres- 
passed against the lawsof hospitality and honour, in your 
conduct towards Sir William Evans and his daughteiw;- 
And as your friend and ^ounsellcn* both, I would advise 
you to think seriously of repaying the injuries you have 
^ommittedj and not increase your offence, by a ftirther yi^ 
elation. 

LfL Bust. It is acliially a phy yoft weire not bred to 
the bar, Ned ; but I have only a moment to stay, and 
am all impatience t0>now, if there be a letter from Lang- 
wood, an<l what he says. • 
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If ram. I shall never be able to afford you the least in- 
formation upon that sobject^ my lord* 

LA Eu^i^ Sur^y, I do not understand you. You said 
^m had aecured the letters— Have you not read them ? 

From. You have a right, and none but you, to ask me 
such a question. My weak comphance with your first 
prc^mai restive to these letters, warrants your thinking 
so meanly of me. But know, my lord, that though my 
pers<mal affection for you, joined to my unhappy circum- 
stances^ may have betrayed me to actions unworthy of 
myself. I never can forget, t^at there is a barrier fixed 
before the extreme of baseness, which honour will not let 
me pass. 

Ld. Bust. You will give me leave to telJ you, Mr. 
Framptqp, that where I lead, I thmk jou need not halt. 

Fram. You will pardon me, my lord ; the concious- 
Dess of another man's errors, can never be a justification 
for our own ; and poor indeed must that wretch be, who 
can be satisfied with the negative merit of not being the 
worft man he knows. 

LfL EusU If this discourse were uttered in a coven ti« 
cle, it might have its effect ; by setting the congregation 
to sleep. 

Fratn, It is rather meant to rouse, than lull your ford* 
ship, ' ^ 

Let Bust. No matter what it is meant for ; give me 
the letters, Mr. Frampton. 

Franu Yet, excuse me. I could as soon think of arm- 
ing a madman's hand against my own life, as suffer you 
toiH5 guilty of a crime, that will for ever wound your 
hoooor. 

Ld. EusU I shall not come to you to heal the woundt 
your medicmes are too rough and coarse for me : 

Fram. The soft poison of flattery might, perhaps, please 
you better. 

L(L Ettst Yonr conscience nliay, probably, have as 
much need of palliatives, as mine^ Mt. Frampton^ asi 
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am pretty vreU cosfviQced, that youF oowse nf lyi^ \x9l^ 
not been more regular than m^r owa. 

. Fram, With true eotttrition^ my l^rd^ loQiitoc«^iFf 'of 
your sarciKsm to be ju8t» R^asute was- 1 be^ (A^^et^ of my 
pursuit ; and pleasure I obtamedy^atithvastpevite^ iMh^ 
healthy and fortHoe : but yet^ my lord^ liteoke: nol-m 
upoifc the peace a£ others ; tiw:lav9».orimpi«8|IJ^' I never 
violated; nor did. I ever seelPtOL injure^ 4Nr ^doev^ the 
wife Of daughter of my fmiid« 

Ld. Eusu I care not VKfaat ymiM; gvre< ae ibelH- 
ters. 

Fraau I have no right to keep^ and tlMve^e jAial('siir- 
render them, though with the utmost reluctance ;buf^b3r 
ottc former friendships I entreat you -not ta opeiitiieBK 

Ld. Austi That you; havo forfeited;^ 

Franu Snce it is not in my -power to pref eat your 
committmg an ^rror^ which you oughtfor ever to repem 
of^ I'wfil not be a witness of it; There are the ^tters. 

LcL Bust* You may, perhaps, have cause t<y repent 
your present conduct, Mr. Framptoa^ aft tdnch^ as I-do 
our past attachment 

Frwi. Rath«r than hold your friendship npoiii wdk 
terms, I resign it forever. Farewel, my lord. ' 

Ra^enter 'Fro^^ieptoiiv 

Fram. Ill treated as I have been, my lord, I finditiaft^ 
possible to lea^ie yoa surrounded by dtfficuitieftr ■ 

Ld. EusU That sentiment sbD^HhaVe operal^d^^oon- 
er, Mr. Framptoow R«ooUectioil>is seMom^of^ise to our 
fneads, though itmay^ sometime- be serviceable to our* 
selves. 

Fratn, Take advantage of your own expression*, my 
lord, and reo(4^^t yourselH B^ audiiedncfited; a^ I have 
been, a gentleman, how- have you irjjured both yowrself 
and mig,by admilling aad unkings in' tin^ saave confidenoe, 
your ra*caliy servant ! 

Ld» SttaU The exigency of my siluJi^ka isa s«flEfeie«t 
wcttse to iMPfeeif, and ou|^ to .have b«e« so'to the rmn 
who caned himself my friendr 
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. Fram.^ Have a care, my lord, of uttfirjng the least doubt 
upon that subject ; for cquld I thipk you once mean enough 
to suspect the sincerity pf my attachment to you, it mijst 
vanish at that ir^stant* 

Ld* Eust, The . propfs of your r^^rd have j^een rather 
painful of fate, }/iu , Fr^^pton. 

Fram. When I see my friend upon the verge of a pre- 
cipice, is that a time for compliment ? Shall 1 riot rudely 
rush forward, apd drag him frpm it? Just in that state 
you are at presept, jand I Avill strive to s.aye you. Vjr- 
tue may lang^i^h in a nqhle he^rt, and suffer her rival, 
vlce^ to.^iWrp her ,pQwer ; but ba^eneiss must not enter, 
or she flies for ever. The miaA who has forfeited his own 
e8teem,<thipksjall tjie yprld jhas the same conpiousness, 
and thereforejs what he^eseryeis to be, a w^-etcH. 

Ld. Eustn Oh, J*ra;mptQh! ypuhave lodged a dagger 
In my J^ejart. 

Fram* No, my dear JEii^tace, 1 , have ?aved you fropa 
<)ne, from your own reproaches, by preventipg your be- 
ing guilty of a fpe^i^c^s, wijich you cpuldf never hjaye 
Ibr^ven yojur^self. 

id. Jfm^t. CJafl youfpfgiye ;Deji,^pd be still ipy friend ? 

From. As fifmlyj^s lE^ve cver^be^n, iny lord.r--B|rt 
let us, at present, has^.tq g^ rid of t^e me^n bu^ii^ess 
we are eng^gied .inj^^ajadjoyyi^^r^ the letters ^^^^ have no 
light to deiiun. 

gCHOOI. EDR BaK^. 
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CHAP. IX. 

ODKS AMD JiO^t). 
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Dvke. NO;Wj.ii^y> i50-9J»t^«\ wjijbi'otbf ?:9,ip e?tile. 
Hath not old ci^imk^P^^ this^jfe.o^c^e i^weet 
Than ;)»at cff i^fyinled j>Q}np ? 4i;e not t^fS^^ wppda 
More free from aeril than the .^^yfop cpwt ? 
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Here ftel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The season's difference ; as the icy phangj 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind ; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body^ 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say. 
This is no flattery ; these are counsellors. 
That feelingly persuade me what I am* 
Swee^ are the uses of adversity. 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head : 
And this our life, e)cempt from public haunt. 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

C ome, shall we go, and kill us venison ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, ^ 
Being native burghers of this desert city. 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads . 
Have their round haunches gor'd. 

Lord. Indeed, my Lord, 
The melancholy JAques grieves much at that ; 
And in that kind swears you do more usurp 
. Than doth your brother that hath banished you. 
To day my Lord of Ameins, and myself, 
JDid. steal behind him a^ he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the. brook that brawls along this wood: 
To the which place a poor sequestered stag. 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt. 
Did come to languish ; and, indeecl my Lord, 
The wretched animal .heav*d forth such groans 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Cours'.d one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase ! ftnd thus the hairy fool. 
Much marked of the mdanchbiy Ja<|[ue9, 
Stood 6n t}i' extremest verge of the awift brook. 
Augmenting it with tears* ' '' 'i ^ 
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Duke> But what said Jaques ? , , 
Did he not moralize this spectacle ? . 

Lord. O yes, into a thousand similies. 
First, for his weeping in the needless stream; ; 
Poor Deer, quoth he, thou mak'st a testament 
As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 
To that which had to9 much. Then being ^lone, . 
Left and abaudon'd of his velvet friends; 
^is right, quoth he, thus misery doth part 
The flux of company. Auon a careless herd. 
Full of the pasture, jumps, along by him. 
And never stays to greet him : Ay, quoth Jaques 
Sweep on, you fat and greasy chizens, 
•Tis just the fashion : wheretore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? 
Thu3 most invectively he pierceth through* 
The body of the coimtryj city, court. 
Yea, and of this our life; swearing that we 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants, aud what's, worse. 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up 
In their assign'd and native dwelling-place. 

D%tke» And did you leave him in this contemplation-? 

Lord. We did, my Lord, weeping^ and commenting 
Upon the-sofobing deer. 

Duke. $how me the place i 
I love to cope him in these sullen fit$, . , 
For then he's full of matter. 

Lord. I'll bring you to him straight. 

SiiikKSP£AR£. 



CHAP. X. 

DUKE AND JAQUBS; 

Duke. WHY, ho\v now, mxmsieMr, what a lifei is tbi9, 
That your poor friends must woo jtpur cpmpanyi 
What ? you look merrily. 



Jaq. A fool, a fool; ^I met a fiol'P th^'foresty 

A motley fool; a miserable varlet ! 

M I do live by food, I met a fool, 

Who laid him down and bask'd him id the sun. 

And rail'd on Lady Fortune in good term^. 

In good set terms, and yet a motley fool'. 

6ood morrow, fool, quoth I ; No, sir, quoth h^. 

Call me not fool, till Heaven hath sent me fortune ; 

And then he drew a dial from his poak. 

And looking on it with lack-lustre ey€. 

Says very wisely, It is ten o'clock : 

Thus, may we s^e, quoth he, how the wt)fM wags: 

'Tis but an hour ago since it was nine. 

And after one hour more twill be ele^^eri ; 

And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe. 

And then from hout txi hbinr we rot and rot. 

And thereby hangs a tale, Wh^ri f didli^t^ 

The motley f6ol thus mbi'al 6tt the titxni. 

My lungs began fo' crow' lifre chatiVkileBVV 

That fools shoiddbe' ^odeep coritemjpMlt^: 

And I did laugh san$intier'm!ssi6n. 

Air tout By Bis* 'dial; O'nobfe'lbdl, 

A wcrt*thy fobi !' Mt)'tley»^ \he only v^e'aK 

Duke. What fool is this ? 

Jaq. O worthy' fool ! one thkt Batlf Becin a couttfer. 
And says, if ladie&:bie bdt young atid fair. 
They have the gift to know it : and W his btaiii. 
Which is as dry aS' the reiriairtdfer-bi^ke* 
»\ft^ d'voyagt^, he hath strange places cramm'd 
With observations^ the which he vent^ 
In mangled forms. O'tbai:! 'Cfrefe afoojr! 
i am ambitious for a motley coat. 

Duke, Thou shaft have one. 

Jag. It is my <ariy idJt ; 
Provided that you weed your better judgments 
Officii Qf^m, kk% fftom rink ki th^ 
ThaiJUAii^iiie. t hsto* fci^ »erljr 
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Withal, &3 larg0> a charter a^ the wind. 

To blow on whom I please; for so fools have. 

And .they that are most galled with my foiiy 

They most mUst laugh. And why, sir, musJ4hey so? 

The why ia plain, as way to parish-church^ 

He whom a fool does very 'Wisely bit, / 

Doth very foolishly, although he smart, / 

Not to seem senseless of.the bob. If not^ 

The wise man's folly is a6atomi=z?d 

Bven by the squad'ring glances of a fool. .» t^ 

Invest me in my motley, give me leave 

To speak my mind, and I will through and through 

Cleanse the foul body of th? infected wprld. 

If they will patiently receive ray medicine. 

Duke. Fie on thee ! I can tell vyhat thou woulvl^st do. 

Jaq* Wha]t_fQr a counter, would I do but good ?, ' 

Duhe. Most mischievous foul sin,^ in chiding sin ; 
For thou thyself hast been a libertme. 
And all th? embossed sores ^nd headed evils. 
That thou with* licence of free foot hajst caught, ^ 
Would*8t thou disgorge into the general world.. 

Jaq* Whyj who cries out on pride^ . ' 

That can therein tax any private party ?. . 
Doth it not flovv as^hug^ly as the sea, , 
Till that the very mea|i3 dQ,ebb ? . 
AVhat woman in the city.dalijiame, , 
'When that 1 saiy^lhecity^ woman bears 
The cost of princes on uaworthy. shoulders ? V , ^ 
"Who can come in, and say, t^avl mean her; , 
^Vhen such a one as^jshe, such is her neighbour? ' 
Or whnt is be of basest function. 
That says his bravery is not on my cost ; 
Thinking, that 1 mean Jiim, but therein sii ts ' . 

His folly, to the meia) of my speech ? 
There then; how theu ?^\y hat then ? let nie see wherein 
My tongue has wrongM him ; jf it do him right, . . 
Then he hath wrong'd himself ; if he be free, . , 

W 2 ^ 
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Why^ then iby taxiflg/lik^ a Wttd goos^ Vim 
Unclaim'd t>r any mzn» 



CHAP. Xi. 

^ HENRY A^f) LORD CHlfe* JtJStlCfi. 

Cfu Ju$U I AM is«ui*d, if 1 1)6 ■rtieasur'd rightly. 
Your majesty hath 60 just caufee to bate me. 

P. Henry. No ! ihight a prinee of toy grie^t bdj)€f8 ib^get 
So great indignities you feid npon me ? 
What ! rate, rebuke, and rbughly send to pi'isob 
Th' immediate heir of Bn^gknd ! was tht^ easy I 
May thi8 be washM \h ti^the and forgdtten ? 

Cft. Jiksu I then did nte the person <tf yoi^r ibtbeV i 
The imagfe of his powet lay then in me t 
And in th^» admlbistration of hts I^w, 
While I was busy f<Jr the CDbafmtnivteflihb, 
Your Highness pleased to forget iby {fl*6e. 
The majesty and pOW»r of law and justtce. 
The image of the King wbotn I presentfed ; 
And struck me in my very ^&:t of Judgtnfent ; 
Whereon, as an oflendeir to ydur fadiftr^ 
I gave bold way to my atithbrlfyj 
And did commit you. If tb^ deed were ifl. 
Be you contented, we^atittg now thfe garlabd. 
To have a son set your decreed at noughts ' ■'* 
To pluck down jjiStic'e tirbm yoitfr i^wfd b^n^h. 
To trip the course of laW, and tftttnt the s^vord • 
That guards the peace And safety of y<JUr person': 
Nay more, to spurh at your jiaOst Yoyal ibifage^ 
And mock your Working in a s^ecoiwi bddy. 
Uuestion yotir Ydyal tbotig^ts, Hlgfke ^e tk^ yours ; 



Be now the faAet^ atliS ptopom ^ siHl ; 
Hear your QWikiigtkfty %6 liifidh [>t0pbaii'd ; 
See your most dreaMbl Itews ^ kfontly aflfghted ; 
Behold yourself so by la «#li %lfdd6itted : 
And then tc^aglne me l6ikMg your pftft^ 
. And in your pow'r ifo lAtendllg ;^^B>r tojft. 
After thi9 cold MtaWrkitcb^ se^t^ncii m ; 
And, as you ttM ft Kii^g^ fep^itfit in ydur dtatei 
What I have dom ths^ mi^eci^Me Wf (rtabe^ 
My person^ oi^ ifty Lie^% s^^^giity. 

P. Henry. V«>ti iirt rS^t^ Jc^ticej add you weigh this 
well ; 
Therefore ^HS b^^ the b^a^rte and the s^oiijlf 
And I do wish your hcmonr^ may Increase, 
nil you do live to«ee a son of tuine 
Offend you, knd iib^y y0U, a^ 1 did t 
So shall j fiv^ to splsik my )Mhey% ^otd» : 
Happy am I, tht^^at* a miaH.s^ l^otd ^ 
That^tetei A> ^u^ce on my proper son ; 
And no less happy, having such a son, - 
That would deliver up his greatness so 
Into the hand of justic&.-<^76u coffimittecf me ;' 
For which I do commit into your hand 
Th' unstain'd sword that you have usM to bear : 
With this remembrance^ (hat you use the same 
WMi a ^ke boK^ jcist, and impartial ipirit. 
As you have done Against m^* There is my h^nd, 
Tou shaH be as a father to my youth : 
My voice shall somd ds yw do prompt moMe emr ; 
And I will ^toop and humbte my hvtents. 
To your weD pra^int^'d wise direetk>n«. 
And, Princes all, believe me, I beseedhyott); 
My father is gone wild into h^s ^grave ^ 
For in his «>nib lie «iny affiictions ; 
And ^ith his spirit sadly I avrti*^,' 
To mock the eifp^sctstlons of the vroiid ; 
To frustrate j^plietie^ and CO mse Oilt 
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Rotten opinion, ^w|iich bath writ me dowii 

After ray seeiping. Though my tide of blood 

Hath proudly flowed in. vanity till now; 

Now doth it turn and ebb to the sea^ 

Where it shall mingle with the state of floods. 

And flow henceforth in formal majesty* 

Now call we our high court of Parliament ; . 

And let ns chuse such limbs of noble couhsf^l. 

That the great body of our state may go 

In equal rank with the best govern'd nation ; 

That war or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things acquainted and familiar to us. 

In which youjj father, shall have foremost hand. 

Our coronation done, we will accite 

(As 1 before reroember'd) all our state. 

And (Heav'n consigning to my good intents) 

No prince, nor peer, shall have just cause to say, 

Heav'D shorten Harry's happy life one day. 

Shakspea&s. 



CHAP. XII., 

ARCHBISHOP OP CANTERBURY AND BISHOP 

OF ELY. 

CanU MY Lord, PlltfUyou : that self bill is urg'd. 
Which in the eleventh year o* th* last King's reign> 
Was like, and had indeed against us pass'd, 
But that the scrambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of further question* 

Ely* But how, my Lord, shall we resist it now ? 

CanU It must be thought on. If it pass against usji 
We lose the better half df our possession ; 
For all the temporal lands wWch men deyout . . 
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By testament have given to the churchy. 
"Would they strip from ns ; being valued thus ; 
As much as would maintain to the King^s honouTj 
Full fifteen ear]s^ and fifteen hundred knigbts^ 
SiK thousand and two hundred good esqvures; 
And to relief of lazars and weak age 
Of indigent faint soUte^ past corporal toi]| 
A hundred alms-houses right well SQ)^>y*d; 
And to»:tbc coffers ©f the kiug, beside, 
A.thousand pounds by th' year. Thus runs the $iU. 

JS/y. This would dHitk deep. 

CanU ^woulft drink the cup and all. 

Ely. But what prevention ? 

CanU The king is full of grace and fa4r regard. 

Ely* And a true lover of the holy church. 

Cam. Tb^ couries ot hi» ^mih ^mk^ k net ; 
The breath j)o^ aktonelr teft his* fadier^ body^r 
But that his wUdness^ diortify^'d' icf^Himy 
Seem'd to die tte ; yea^^ at thlsit revyr m^mAUif 
Consideration^ lAse an angt^ aa«iie^> 
And whipp*dv<h^ ojfem&i^ Adam* ouiol iHi% 
Leaving his body as a .para^% 
T* envelope stmi -c cHXtain' oetesli^ $pi»ilftf 
Kever wat tmki » suddefi^tbohtr made: 
Kever came reformation in a flo0d : . . 

WirirmiAr vli^y current, scouring faults c 
Kor never Hydra-headed wilfulness ^ 
So soon did lose his seat, and all at once. 
As in this King. 

Ely. We're blessed in the change. 

Cant. Hear him but reason in divinity. 
And all-admiring, witk an mtvard wirii 
You would deskey th« ^iog were made a prelate. 
Hear him debate o^ commonwealfh aftairiB, 
You'd say, tt had been aU in all his study* 
List his discourse of wai;^ and you shall lieaf 
A fearful battle ren^temijmi ii^mpii * 
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Turn him to any cause of policy. 

The Gordian knot of it he wili unloosei 

Familiar as his garten When be speaks^ 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is still ; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears. 

To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences : 

So that the act and practice part of life, 

Must be the mistress to this theorique. 

Which is a wonder how his Grace should glean It, 

Since his addiction was to courses vain ; 

His companies unletter'd, rude and shallow ; 

His hours fill'd up with riots^ banquets, sports; 

And never noted in him any study. 

Any retirement, any sequesteratiou 

From open haunts, end popularity. 

Ely* The itrawberry grows underneath the nettle^ 
And wholesome berries thriye, and ripen best, 
Neighbom'd by fruit of baser quality : 
And so the prince obscur'd bin contemplation 
Under the veil of wildaess; whioh, no doubt. 
Grew like the summer-grass, fastest by aight^ 
Vnseeui yet crescive in his faculty. 

Cant It must be so for miracles are eeasH) : ; 
And therefore we muM needs admit the means. 
How things are perfected* 

&BAK$PSARS» 
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CHAP. XIII, 

HAMLET ANtt HORATie. 



HOR. HAIL to your Lordship ! 
Ham. I an! glad to see you well, 
Horatio !— -or I do ^forget myielfi, 
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HOR» The same^ my Lord, and your poor servant ever. 

Ham. Sir, my good friend; Pll change that name with 
you : . 
And what makes you from Wbittenburg, Horatio ? 

HoR. A truant disposition, good, my Lord. 

Ham. 1 would not hear your enemy say so ; 
Nor shall you do mine earthat violence. 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself. 1 know you are no truant ; 
But what. is your affairs in Elsinoor ? 
We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 

Hor. My Lord, I came to see your father's funeral. 

Ham. I pr'thee do not mock me, fellow -student; 
I think it was to see my mother's wedding. 
. 'HoR. Indeed, my Lord, it follow 'd bard upon. 

Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio ; the funeral bak'd meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 
"Would I have met my dearest foe in heaven. 
Or ever I had seen that diay, Horatio ! . 
My father Methinks I see my father, 

Hor. Oh where, my Lord ? . 

Ham. In my mind's eye, Horatio. 

Hor. I saw him once, he was a goodly King. > 

Ham* R^ was a man take him for ajl in all« 
I shall not look upon his like again. 

Hor* .My Lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 

Ham. Saw ! who I . . 

Hor. My Lord, the King your father. 

Ham. The King my father ! 

ftoR. Season your admiration but a while. 
With an attentive ear ; till I deliver. 
Upon the witness of these gentlemen. 
This marvel to you. 

Ham. For Heaven's love, let me hear, 

Hor. Two nights together had these gentlemeD^ 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 
in the dead waste and middle of the nighty 
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Been tliu$ encd^iBtcr'd : A figure like your felher, 
ArroM at all points exactly, cap-a-{>ee. 
Appears before them, and With solemn m^rch , 
Goes slow and stately by them ; thrice he walked 
By their oppressed and fear-surprised eyes. 
Within bis truncheon*s length ; whilst they (distill^ 
Almost to jelly with th' effect of fear) 
Stand dumb, and speak not to him. Th^ io me 
In dreadful seerecy impart they did. 
And I with them the third night Jcept the watch: . 
Where, as they had delivered, both in time. 
Form of the thing, each word j»ade true and good^ 
The apparition comes. I knew your father.; 
These hands are not more like. 

Ham. But where was this ? 

HoR. My Lord, 4ipon the platform wjiere we^w^ch'^. 

Ham. Did you not speak to it f 

HOR. My Lord, I did ; 
But answer made it none. Yet once metbought 
It lifted up its head, and did addre^ 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak. 
But even then the 'mornings cock Qvew loud ; 
And at the «ound it shrcmk in haate wway;, 
And vantsk'd' from our «i^t. 

Ham. »Tis very strange. 

HoR. As I do five, ray- honottif'd licnl^ Histraie; 
And we did think it writ down iavour duty 
To let you know of it. 

Ham. Indeed, indeedj sir> bit this tfcnibles 1^. 
Hold you the watoh tonight ? 

HoR. We do, «ny Lord. 

Ham. Arm*d, say you? 

HoR. Arm*d my Lord. 

.Ham. Fronf} top to tee ? 

Hor. My Lord^ from head to fact. 

Ham.' Then saw you iK)t his la«ei ? 
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Ham. What^ looked he frowningly ? 

HoR* A count'najuce more in sorrow than In anger. 

ilAM. Pafe, or red ? 

HoR* Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix'd his eyes upon you ? 

HoR* Moat constantly. 

Ham« I would I had been there f 

HOR. It would have much amaz'd you. i 

Ham. Very likel Staid it long?* 

Hor. While one with moderate haste might tell a hun- 
dred. 

Ham. His beard was grisi'd ? — no. — 

Hor. It was, as I have seen it in his life; 
A sable silver'd. 

Ham. Pll watch to-night ; perchance 'twill walk again. 

Hor. 1 warrant you, it will. 

Ham. If it assumes my noble father's person, 
Pll speak to it, tho* hell itself should gape, 
And bid me hold ifty peace. I pray you. 
If you have hitherto conceal'd this sight, 
liCt it be ten'ble in your silence still : 
And whatsoever shall befall to night. 
Give it an understanding, but no tongue : 
I will requite your love : so fare ye well. 
Upon the platform Hwixt eleven and twelve 
I'll visit you, 

Shakspuarb% 



chap. XIV. 

BRUTUS AND CASSIUS. 

Cas. WILL you go nee the order of the coi^rse ? 

Bru. Not I. 

Cas» I pray you do* 

Bru^ I am not game^oxne ; I do not lack some pvt 

X 
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Of that quick spirit that is in Antony; 

Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires ; ^ 

Pll leave you. 

Cas, Brutus, I do observe you now of late ; 
1 have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as 1 vas wont to have ; 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

Bru. Cassius, 
Be not deceived : if I have veil'd my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am 
Of late with passions of some difference. 
Conceptions only proper to myself; 
Which give some soil perhaps to my behaviour ; 
But let not therefore my good friends be grieved. 
Among which number, Cassius, be you one ; 
Nor construe any farther my neglect. 
Than that poor BrUtus, wUh himself at war, 
J'or.gets the show of love to other men. 

Cas. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your passion ; 
By means whereof, this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, gopd Brutus, can you see your face ? 

Bru, No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not itself. 
But by reflection from some other thing. 

Cas, Tis just. 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no $uch mirror as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye. 
That you might see your shadow. I have heard, 
"Where many of the best respect in Rome, 
.(Except imnK>rtal Ceesar) speaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age'is yoke. 
Have wishM that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bru. Into what dangers would'you lea'd me, Cas^ius^ 
That you wotild have me seek into myself 
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For that which is not in me ? 

Cas^ Therefore, good. Brutus, be prepar'd to hear; 
And since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass. 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which yet yovi know not of 
And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus : * 
Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love ' r^ 

To every new protestor; if you know. 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them* hard, '' '• ' ^ 
And after scandal them ; or if you know, ^ ' ' 

That I profess jmyself in banquetting ' . ' 

To all the rout ; then hold me dangerous, 

Bru, What means this shouting ? I do fear the people 
Choose Caesar for their king, ' -^ 

Ca5. Ay, do you fear it ? 
Then must I thinkyou would not have it so, 

Bru. I would not,. Cassius; yet I love him well^ , * 
But wherefore, dp you, hold me here so lopg ? 
What 18 it that you would impart to me? 
If it be aught toward the general good. 
Set Honour in one eye, and Death i' th' other. 
And 1 will look on Death indifferently : 
For let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of Honour more than 1 fear Death. 

Cos. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as 1 do know yourgAutward favour. 

cPoi 



Well, honour is the subjecWf my story.- 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was born free as Caesar ; so were you ; 
We both have fed as well; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 
For once upoa a raw and gusty day. 
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The troubled Tyber chasing with his shore^^ 

Csesar sayjs to me, Dar'st thou, Cassiu^ now 

Leap in with me into this angry flood. 

And swim to yonder point ? Upon the word. 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. 

And bid him follow ; so indeed he did. 

The torrent toai-'d, and we did buffit it 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, 

Andsteromiog it with hearts of controversy. 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

Caesar cryM, help me, Cassius, or I sink. 

I, as' iBneas, our great ancestor. 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 

The old Anchises bear ; so from the waves ol Tyber 

Did I the tired Caesar: and. this man 

Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend bis body. 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark * 

How he did shake. 'Tis true, this god did shake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly. 

And that same eye whose bend does awe the worlds 

Did lose its lustre ; 1 did hear him groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas !' it cry'd — Giv/?' me some drink, Titinius*-r 

As a «tck girl. Ye gods, it^l^h amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of the majestic world. 

And bear the palm alone.. 

Bru, Another general shout ! 
I do believe, that these applauses are 
For some new honours that are heaped on Ceesar. 

Cos. Why man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ! and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
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To find ourselves dishonourable graves. '' 

Men at «ometimes are masters of their fates ; 
*rhie fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
^ut in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus— and Caesar — what should be in that Caesar ? 
Why should that name be sounded, more than yours? 
Write them together ; your's is as fair a name : 
Sound them, it doth become the n^outh as well ; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with 'em, 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cimau. 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once. 
Upon what meats does this our Ccesar feed, . 

That he is grown so great ? Age, thou art shaWd ; 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by an age, since the great flood. 
But it was famM with more, than with one man ? , 
When could they say, till now, that talk'd of Rome, , 
That her wid? walls encompass'd but one man? | V/ 
Oh! you and I have heard our fathers Say, * ' , '^'' J , 
There was a Brutus, one that would have brooEjd "' ';^ ^ 
Th» eternal devil, to keep his state in Rome ''-"/ 

As easily as a king. .; 

Brw. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; / . . 
What you would work me to, I have some aim : ' . . , 
How I have thought of this, and of these times,^ • /''" .!, 
I shall recount hereafter: for this present, * \* 

I would not (so with love I might intreat you) j!^ 

Be any further rnov^. What you have said, ' '.„ 

I will consider ; what you have to ?ay, 
I will with patience hear ; and find a time 
Both meet to hear, and answer suchhigh thingi. 
^ill then, my noble friend, chew upon this': ' ' 
Brutus had rather be a villager, ' ' . 

Than to repute himself a son of Rome '! 

.Under such hard conditions as this time . ' * 

Is like to lay upon us. ' ' ' ^ 'j 

X 2 -.■.....: 
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Cal. I am glad that my >veak words 
Have struck but thus much show of fire from Brutus. 

ShAKSP£AH£. 



CHAP. XV. 

BELLARIUS, GUIDgRIUS, AND ARVIRAGUS. 

Bel. A GOODLY day ! not to keep house^ with such. 
Whose roof^s as low as ours : see ! boys, this gate 
Instruct you how t' adore the heav'ns ; and bows you 
To morning's holj' office. Gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd so high, that giants may jet through. 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good morrow to the sun. Hail thou fairheav'n! 
We bouse i' th» rc» k, yet use thee not so hardly 
As prouder livers do. 

Guid. Hail, Heav'n ! 

Jlrv. Hail , Heav'n ? 

BeL Now for our mo\|riila sport, up to yond hill. 
Your legs are young. I'lra-ead these flats. Consider, , 
When you, above, perceive me like a crow. 
That it is place which lessens and sets off: 
And you may then revolve what tales I told you. 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war ; 
That service is not service, so being done. 
But being so allowed. To apprehend thus. 
Draws us a profit from all things we see ; 
And often, to our comfort, shall we find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hoW, 
Thaft is the full-wing'd eagle. Oh, this life 
h nobler than attending for a check ; 
Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 4 

Prouder, than rustling in unpaid-for silk. 
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Such gain the cap of him^ that makes them fine^ 
Yet keeps his book uncrossed :-r-no life to ours, 

Guid. Out of your proof you speak ; we, poor^unfledg'd. 
Have never winged from view 6' th* nest ;^ nor know 
What airs from home. Haply Uiis life is best. 
If quiet life is best ; sweeter to you. 
That have a sharper known ; well correspoii ding 
With your stiff age : but unto us, it is 
A cell of ign'rance ; travelling a-bed ^ 
A prison, for a debtor that not dares 
To stride a limit. 

jirv0 What should we speak of, • 
When we are old as you ? When we shall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December P how. 
In this our pinching cave, shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away ? We have seen nothing ; 
We're beastly ; subtle as the fox for prey. 
Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat. 
Our valour is to chssirwhat flies; our cage 
We make a choir, as doth the prison'd bird. 
And sing our bondage freely. 

jBe/. Ho^iv you speak ! 
Did you but know the city's usuries. 
And felt them knowingly ; the art o" th* court. 
As hard to leave, as keep ; whose top to climb. 
Is certain falling ; or so slipp'ry, that 
The fear's as bad as falling ; the toil of war ; ^ 
A pain that only seems to seek out danger 
I' th» name of fame and honour ; which dies i' th» search. 
And hath as oft a slanderous epitaph. 
As record of fair act ; nay, many time. 
Doth ill deserve, by doing well : what's worse 
Must eurt'sy at the censure. — Oh, boys, this story 
The \vorld might read in me ; my body's mark'd 
"With Roman swords; and my report was once 
First with the best of note. Cymbeline lov'd me; 
And when a soldier was the theme, my name 
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Was not far off: then was I as a tree^ 

Whose boughs did^btind wkh fruit. But in one nighty 

A storm, or robbeiy, cali it what you will^ 

Shook down vay 'meilow hangings^, nay^ my kaves ; 

And left me bare to weather. 

Guid. Uncertain favour ! 

BeL My fault being nothing, as! have told oft^ 
But that two villians {whose false oaths prevail^ 
Before my perfect honour) swore to Cymbeline. 
I was confederate Vvith the Romans : so ^ 
Followed my banishment ; and, these twent^ryeai's. 
This rock and thes» demesnes have been my world; 
Where I havie liv*d at honest freedom ; paid 
More pious debts to Heaven, than in-all 
The fore-end of my time— But, up to th' nKHiatains ! 
This is not hunter^s language ; he that strikes 
The venison first, shall be the lord o' th» feast ; 
To him the other two shall minister. 
And we will fear no poison^ which attends ' 
In place of greater, state, 
I'll meet you in the valleys. 
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DESCRDPTIVE PIECFa 



CHAP. I. 

sENsiBiynr. 

1 ' 

DEAR Sensibility ! ^urce Inexhausted of M that's 
precioua in our joyt^ or oottly fan our sorrows ! thou chain- 
est thy martyr down upon his bed of st^aw^ and it is 
thou who liftest him up to Heaven. £ternal Fountain of 
our feelings ! It is here I trace thee^ and this is thy di* 
Tinity which stirs within me : not^ that in some sad and 
sickening moment$^ < my ^ul shrinks back upon hpselt^ 
and startles at destruction*-— mere pomp of words !— but 
that 1 feel some generous joys and generous pares be- 
yond myself— all' comes from thee^ great^^ great Sensori* 
\\m of the world ! which vibrates^ if a hair of our head 
but falls upon the ground^ in the remotest "^desert of thy 
creation. Touched with thee^ Eugenius draws my cur- 
tain w}ien I languish ; hears, my tale of symptoms^ and 
blames the weather for the disorder of his nerves. Thou 
givest'a portion of it sometimes to the rouglies^t peasant 
who traverses the bleakest mountains* He finds the la* 
cerated lamb of another's flock* This moment I beheld 
him leaning with bis head against his crook^ with pite- 
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ous inclination looking down upon it — ^Oh ! had I come 
one moment sooner !-^it bfeeds to death — his gentle heart 
bleeds with it. 

Peace to thee, generous swain ? 'I see thou walkest 
off with anguish — but thy joys shall balance it ; for hap- 
py is thy cottage, and happy is the sharer of it, and hap- 
py are the lambs wbich sport about you. 

StSernik. 



CHAP. II. 

LIBERTY AND SLAVERY. 

DISGUISE thyself as thou wilt, still. Slavery i still 
thou art a bitter draught ; and though thousands in all 
age& have been made to dfink of thee, thou art no less 
bitter on tl^at account. It is thou, Liberty ^ thrice sweet 
and gracious goddess, whom all in public or in private 
worship, whose taste is grateful, and. eyer will be so, 

tin nature herself shall change no tint of words can 

spot thy snowy mantle, or chymic power turn thy scep- 
tre into iron ■ with thee to smile upon him as h6 eats 
his crust, the swain is happier than his monarch, from 
whose court thou art . exiled. Gracious Heaten! grant 
me but health, thou great BffBtower of it, and give me 
but this fair goddess, as my companion ; and shower down 
thy mitres, if it seenis good unto thy divine providence, 
upon those heads which are aching for them. 

Pursuing. tbes^. ideas, I sat down close by my fable, 
and leaning my head upon roy hand, I began to figure 
to myself the miseries of coniioen^ent. I was in a, right 
frame. for it, an^ so I g^ve full scope to my imag;ii)ation. 

I waf going toiegin with the, millions of my fell ow- 
creatiu:es,born t^ no ij;ihfirilance but slavery ;,but finding, 
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however affecting the picture was, that I could not bring 
it nearer me, and that the multitude of sad groups in it 
did but distract me 

— I took. a {tuQgle captive,' and having first shut him up 
in his dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of his 
-girated door to takef his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with loifig" expec- 
tation and confinement,' and felt what kind of sickness 
'^fthc heart it was which arises from hope deferred.— 
Upon looking nearer, I saw him pale and feverish : in 
tblftyyeats the 'western breeze had not once fanned his 
HWood— he had seen n'a sun, na moon in all that tirtie — 
nor had the voice of friend or kinsman breathed thro* 

-his lattice. ' His children- 

But here my heart began to bleed-»— and I was forced 
to go on with another part of the portrait. 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw, in 
the furthest corner of his dungeon, which was alter- 
nately his chair and bed : a little calendar of smalFsticks 
were laid at the head, notched all over with the dismal 
days and mghts he had passed there— he had one of these 
little sticks in his hand, and with a rusty nail he was 
etching another day of misery to add ta the heap. As 
I darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless 
eye towards the door, then cast it down — shook his head, 
and went on with his work of affliction. I heard his 
cbains upon his legs, as he turned hie body to lay his lit- 
tle stick upon the bundle — He gave a detp sigh — I saw 
the iron enter into his soul — I burst into tears— I could 
not sustain the picture of confinement which my fancy 
had drawn. Sterne. 
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CHAP. HI. . 

CORPORAL TRIM'S ELOQUENCE. 

—MY young master in London is dead^ said dba- 



diah- 

-^Here is sad newsj Trim^ cried Susannah^ wiping her 
eyes as Trim stepped into the kitchen^ — master Bobby is 
dead. 



I lament for him from my heart and my soul^ said 
Trim, fetching a sigh— —poor creature ! poor hoy ?«— 
poor gentleman ! 

He was alive last Whitsuntide^ said the coachman.— 
Whitsuntide ! alas ! cried Trim, extending his right arm, 
and falling instantly into the same attitude in which he 
read the sermon, — what is Whitsuntide, Jonathan, (for 
that was the cbachman's name) or Shrovetide, or any 
tide or time past, to this ? ^re we not here now, contin- 
ued the corporal, (striking the end of his stick perpendi- 
cular upon the floor, so as to give an idea of health and 
stability) and are we not (dropping his hat upon the 
ground) gone ! In a moment ! — It was infinitely striking,! 
Susannah burst into a flood of tears. We are not stocks 
and stones— Jonathan, Obadiah, the cook-maid, all melt-* 
ed,*— The foolish fat scullion herself, who was scouring 
a fish-kettle upon her knees, was roused with it.— The 
whole kitchen crouded about the corporal. 

''Are we not here now,— and gone in a moment?*' 
There was nothing in the sentence-^it was one of your 
self-evident truths we have the advantage of bearing eve- 
ry <lay ; and if Trim had not trusted more to his hat, 
than his' head, he had made nothing at all of it. 

*' Arc we not here now, continued the corporal, and 
are '* we not" (dropping his hat plump upon the grouiid 
— ^nd pausmg, before he pronounced the word) ** gone ! 
in a moment ?»• The descent of the hat was a^ if a heayy 
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•tump of «1ay had been kneaded iiito the- cm^ of if.— ' 
Kothing could have expressed the seiitiment of mortality," 
of which it was the type and forerunner, fike it ; his hand 
seemed to vanish from undeir it, it fell dead, the corpo-' 
ral'8 eye fixed upon it, as i^n a corpse,-— and Susannah ' 
burst into a flood of tears. ^ StERKS. 



CHAP. IV. 

THE MAN OF ROSS. 

•ALL our praises why should Lords engross ? 
Rise, lK>nest Muse ! and sing the Man of Ross : 
Pleas'd Vaga echoes through her wiifding bounds. 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 
Who hung with woods yon ttaoiintaine sultry brow ? 
From th6 dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 
Not to the skies in useless columns tost, ^ 
Or in proud fails magnificently lost. 
But clear and artless, pouring through the plain. 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows ? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 
Who taught thjESt:hrefav*n-directed: spire ti^ rjse? 
*' The Man of Ross,^ each lisping babe replies- 
Belaid the market-pUce with poor oer'spread ! 
The Jfon of Ross irnden the weekly brfiad : 
He feeds yoa alms-house^ seat, but void of state. 
Where age and want sit smUisg at the gate : 
Him portien'd maids, appisentic'd orphans blesl^ 
The young who labour, and the old who rest* 
Is any sick? The itfan of Ho^s relieves. 
Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes, and gtvea. 
Is there a variance. ? Enter but bit door, 
Balk'd are the^eourtej and ooatest i&.no more^ 

Y 



And; y^n ^tormcft M¥i % uarits^ riMcc. 

Qkw^ w,l«^.8iiioii liigi goik^ffl^ish^ntl supply? 
VfhMmxi^h ^o swell that bouodle^g' obarity ? 

Of debts and imxes, wife aort cbildjren clear^ 
This man possessed — ^five hundred pounds a year. 
Blush Orandeur^blush! pravdciCoiirli^wkhdraw your blaze ! 
Te Uttle stars ! hide your diminisbM rays* 

And what ! no moqument^ inscrtption^ stone ? 
His racej his fornij 1h3^ nanve itoost uobiown ! 
Who builds a Church to 6od^ and' not to Fame^ 
Will never uAi^rlk, th^ nmhh m\b hiQ.Ni^no^ : 
60 search it ther^ vfjoi^re to be borp apd di^^ 
Of rich an4 l^r n(k«J^»al|l^bei lu^lory ; 
Enough, thsu Yktug MMikf^^fo^ l^tvfeem 

Bora., 



KEAR yondnoeopiej ladipie onoe th^rgantaianil^d^ 
And still where many a^ garden ftonniev grows >wiU; 
There, wbe^e a few-torn shnibe the. place disalof^' * 
The village preaebar^s i]iod«8t.n3aasic»i.r<iser 
A man he was, toalltbe^countiy de^r^ 
And passing rieh with forty>poiindft& year; ' 
^Remote from towii» be ran bit godtyv «ace> 
^ Kor e'er hn^d <^ng^d> nor widofd^to di^D|^ his |>lace ; 
UnpractifcM he to fawn, ov seek for power^. 
^y doctrinea fadiioft^ to the v^vymf^^ bmst ; 






Par other aiitte Ms h^fe'rt tM le«tlM'tft )l^ft*, . 
'Mote *iHid to 0aise the ^h^te^a ttfiiia to rhiej 
His boase^&sJfrttdwn to^!aU fhfe'Vagr«M t^aila. 
He chid Ch^fr Ov^rtcferih^^-, hu r^lfevM t!i<eir {^fti^ 
The long ren^tlMM ^i?gg^r-Wis 'hid ^Ue'st, - 
Whose he=ai«d descentfirtg swept *his ^ged Wea«t ; ' 
The r6hi^d tf^ndthHftj bow rio fcn^^er prbiid, ^ 
ClaimM kindred the^e^ "ttml' ha^ Ws clfiite aHovv-M 5 
The U^^ftfen 8k)ldier| kindly bade to 4^tay ; 
Sate by his fire, and talked the night away; 
Wept o'er his wound?, or tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch, afiQ shdw*d 1iow fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good ma» learned toglovv^ - 
Awd quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits, or ilieiir faults tascan^ 
His pity gave ere,llh8u*i|y itegafft^ 

Thus to relieve the wretefaed wa^ his pride, 
And even his &ifing9 leiuf 4 to Virtue^i skte r 
But in his duty prompt At ev€ry call. 
He watch'd and wept, he prayM and fell for ftU. 
And, as a bird eachfdfld eud^^taitetit trieir^ ; 
To tempt its ne w-fledg'd oBsprfiig t(0 the skfes ■; • 
He tryM each art, V^pV^v*d each duB delay, 
Allur'd to brighter vvotld^, and fed tfeie way. 

Beside the bed Whf^tb parlihg iife wi^s kid. 
Arid sorrow, guilt, and paii)> by ttirii* diisdiay^fl. 
The reveren'd chaAipib^ stdod. At hi$ cob^r^u!^ : 
Despair and anguish Ited th<^ sitiijggling ilcMil ; 
Comfort came dpWii the ti*efebling Wreirfi tt^iraisfej, ; 
And bis last faltering acceiitd whispet'd priiuii^* ' * 

At churchy with meek anr^ tiiiaJSe^ted jj^Me, 
.His looks adorn'd the veia^Hible pl^c^ ; 
Truth from his lips prevail*^ with d6u{^^ iway. 
And fools who came to seof^T, t^itiain'ii to praj^* 
The service ))ait, around tlie pious inati. 
With ready zeal e^ch honest Vustic rafi ; 
E'en children iMtot?^ with^Bd^rhtg'#!lr^.^^ 
Aad pluck'd his gowq^ to share the good jcnan's smfle | • 
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His ready iioile a parent's warmth expreat^ 
Their welfare pteaa'dhim, and their cares distrest ; 
To them bis hearty bis love> his griefe were giv^o^ 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heav'i). 
As some tall cliff tiiat lifts its awful form^ 
Swells from the vale^ and midway leaves the storno^ 
Tho' round its breast the rolling lolouds are spread^ 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head* 



CHAP. VI. 

THE WIS H. 

• * I * » _. 

CONTENTMENT, parent of delight, 
So much a stranger to oqr sigbt> 
Say, Goddess^ in what happy place 
Mortals behold thy blooming face; i ^ 
Thy gracious auspices impart^ ,. 
And for thy temple choose my* heart. i . . v - i 
Tbey, whom thou deignest.to inspire. 
Thy science learn,, to bound desire ; 
By happy alcbymy Qf mind ; v - . / : /^ 

They turn to pleasure all they find ; 
They both disdain in outward mien 
The grave and splemn garb of s|>.leeix. 
And nveretricious arts of dress. . 
To feign a joy, and hide distress ;. 
UnmovM when the rude tempest biows^ < , 
Without an opiate they repose ; : 

And covered by your slueld, defy, r 

The whizzing shafts, that tound them fiy | . 
Nor meddling with the god's affairs^ 
Concern themselves with distant :C4res ^ , 



B(it place their bliss in mental t^sf. 
And feast upon the. gdod possessed* ^ 

Forc'd by ^dft violetice of pray V, 
The blithsome goddess sooths my care ; _ 
I feel the deity inspire^ 
And thu» she models^ nty deiif4f« 
Two hundred pounds half-yearly pkid^ 
Annuity securely made^ 
A farm some twenty miles from tOwn^ 
Small^ tight> Salubpio]us> and my own ; ' 
Two maids, that never saw the town^ 
A serving man not quite a clown,, ~ 
A boy to help to tread the mow. 
And drive, white; tether holds tht plough ; 
A chief, of temper fbrm'd to please, 
Fjt to converse, and kpe]x the leeyi ; 
And better to preserve the p^ace. 
Commissioned by the name of ni^ce ;^ ^ . 

With understandings of a size 
♦ To think their master very wise. 
May heavett{it*s aU I wish for) send! , 

One genial room to treat a frietid^ ^ , /.« 
Where decent cup-board, little plate. 
Display benevolence, not state. 
And may my humble dwelling stan<l| 
Upon some chosen spot of land : 
A pond before full to the brim. 
Where cowa may cool> and geese may swiib :^ 
Behind, a green like velvet neat. 
Soft to the eye, and to the feet ; , 

Where od'rous plants in evening fair 
Breathe all around ambrosial air ; 
From Eurus, foe to kitchen ground^ 
Fenc'd by a slope with bushes crownM, 
Fit dwelling for the feathered throng. 
Who pay their quit-rents with a song ; 
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With opening views of hill and dale^ 

Which sense and fancy too regale. 

Where the half-cirque, which vision bounds, 

Like amphitheatre surrounds : 

And woods impervious to the breeze^ 

Thick phalanx of embodied trees^ ^ 

From hills through plains in dusk array 

Extended far, repel the day. 

Here stillness, height, and solemn shade 

Invite, and contemplation aid : 

Here nymphs from hollow oaks relate 

The dark decrees and will of fate. 

And dreams beneath the spreading beech, 

Inspire, and docile iancy teach ; 

While soft asljrcezy breath of wind. 

Impulses rustle through the mind : 

Here Dryads, scorning Phoebus* ray. 

While Pan melodius pipes away. 

In measured motions frisk abdut, 

'Till old Silenus puts them out. 

There see the clover, pea, and bean. 

Vie in variety of greeq ; 

Fresh pastures speckled o*er with sheep^ 

Brown fields their fallow sabbath keep. 

Plump Ceres goldei^ tresses wear. 

And poppy top-knots deck her hair. 

And silver streams through meadows stray. 

And Naiades on the margin play. . 

And lesser nj^mphs on side of hills 

From play-thing urns poiir down the rllis. 

Thus sheltered, free from care and strife. 
May I enjoy a calm through life ; 
See faction, safe in low degree. 
As men at land see storms at sea. 
And laugh at miserable elves, ^ 
Not kind, so much as to themselves. 
Ci«r8*d, with such solls'of base alloy. 
As cw pfMsessj but not enjoy j * 



tt. 
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D^barr'd the pleasure tpimpart ^ 

By av'rice, sphincter of the faf^nrt, * 

Who wealth, hard earn'd by guilty cajn^s^ 
Bequeath untouched to t|iai}kle$s heirs- 
May I, with look ungloo|n'd by guiie, ^ 
Aud wearing Virtue's livery, smile. 
Prone the distressed to relieve. 
And little trespasses forgive. 
With income not in Fortune's poWfj^ ^ 
And skill to make a busy hour, . « 
With trips to town, life to amuse^ ,. ■ 

To purchase bodes, and Jiear the news, . „ :j 

To see old friend^,^ brush off the clovyn, = 
And quicken taste at coming down* 
Unhurt by sickness' blasting rage, ; . 
And slowly mellowing into age. 
When Fate extends it^ gatbering gripe ; - 
Fall off like fruit igrown fully ripe; . , 

Cluit a worn being .without pain. 
In bc{>e to blosson^ soon again* ^ CrRfiEjESp 



CHAP. VII. 

6R0NGAR HILL. ' 

SILENT nymph, with curiQUseye; 
Who, the purple evening lie 
On the mountain's lonely van,. 
Beyond the noise o^ huWy man. 
Painting fair the form of things. 
While the yellow linnet sings ; 
Or the tunefuU nightengale. 
Charms the foi est with her tale ; 
Come with all thy various hues. 
Come and aid thy sistfr Muse t 



1 t 
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iiQw while Pfaoabus riding tugi 

Gi^es lustre to the land and iiky I 

Grongar Hill mrifed tny <ong^ 

Draw the landskip bright and strod|j; 

Grongar^ in whose mossy cell* "" 

Sweetly musing duiet dwells; 

Grongar^ in whose silent sha'de^ 

For the modest Muses made> 

So oft I have^ the «Yenn^ sfiif. 

At the fountain of a rillj 

Sate upon a flow'ry bedy 

With my hand beneath my heid; 

While stayed my eyes* 6*er Towy»8 ffoodf^ 

Over meady and over wood. 

From house to house^ from bill to billj 

'Till contemplation had her ftll. 

About his chequered sides I wibd 
And leave his brooks and meads behind^. 
And groves and grottoes #ii(^re I Uy^ 
And tilftoes shooting beams of day : 
Wide and wider spreads the. vale. 
As circles on a smooth em»l ; 
The mountains rounds unhappy fate ! 
Sooner or later^ of all height^ 
Withdraw their summits from the sfci^s^. 
And lessen as the others rise ; 
Still the prospect wider spreads^ 
Adds a thousand woods and mHki$^ 
Still it wklensj widens still. 
And sinks the neyvly-risen Mh 

Now, I gain the moumtaia^s btovr^ 
What a landskip lies below ! 
Ho cloudsj no vapours intervene. 
But the gay, the open scene. 
Does the face of nature show. 
In all the hues of heavea's bow I: 
And swelling to embrace the light. 
Spreads around beoeath the sight. 
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Old castles on the cliffs arise^ 
Proudly towering in the skies ^ ; : 
^.Rushing from the woQd%. the spires. 
Seem from hence ascending fifes 1 
Half his beams Apollo sheds. 
On *the yellow mountain-heads ! 
Gilds the fleeces of the.fiocks^ 
And glitters on the broken rocks! 

Below ine trees unmimher'4 nse^ 
Seaatilul in various ^ye^ ; 
The gloomy pine, the ^p0p)ar Wue^ 
The yellow Tjeech, the si^ie yew j 
The slender fir, that taper grows,. .» 
The sturdy oak, with broad/^eail boughs. 
And beyond, the purple grove, , ♦ 
Haunt of PhiUis, quedijoflove! 
Gaudy as the op'nrag daWn, fr 
Lies a lodg and level lawn, ' •^, 
On which a datk 6jl],v«t^ep aqd high. 
Holds and charms the wandering eye; 
Deep are his feet in Toi^y's flood,, 
His sides ate cloth'd witi>' waving wood, v 
And ancient towers crown hi|| brow. 
That cast an awful look tie|pw i 
Whose ragged walls^h? ivy^^r^eps, [ 
And with her ari^s ff am failing k^^ps ; ^ 
So both a safety from the wigd , , / 
^ On mutual dependence fiud. , ; ^ 

*Tis now the r%ven'8 ble^k abode ; 
*Tis now th* apartment Qfjthetoa^ 1 
And their the fox securely feeds;; ; , 
And there the pois^piis adder breeifs^ 
Conceard in ruins, n^o^ss and weed$ :^ 
While, ever and anon, there fal^ , 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls*. . 
Tet time has been, that lifts the low« 
And lerel lays the lofty broW|.„ ^ ^ ,,. . , 
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Has seen this broken pile compiefit. 
Big with the vanity of state ; ' -r 

But transient is the smite of fate ; » ' 
A little fule, a little 8^^ray, * 

A sunbeam in a winter's day. 
Is all the proud and mighty have • \ 
Between the cradle and th« gi^aire. 
And see the rivers how they rttti. 
Through woods and netads, in iihAd« «nd ^8dfi> 
Sometimes swift^ and sometinnerslb^. 
Wave succeeding wa^,' thejr go - * - . 

A various journey to th«'de«}S 
Like human life to encHeSA "sHe^p I 
Thus is nature^ vwtwre Wirouj^t, 
To instruct our wandering thot^t ; 
Thus she dresses green tM ^Ay, - 
To disperse our cares away* 
Ever charming, ever new, 
Whe0 will the Undskip^ tire the vieiv! 
The fountains faB, the ri^s^'* floW, 
The woody vallJes, wUrm atid IoaV ; 
The windy sumntt)t> ^Hd aiifl high. 
Roughly lushing on the 'sky ; 
' The pleasant seat^ the i<uHi*d f^w% 
The naked rock, Ihe Ihiwfy ly6>V»r ; \ 
The town and vilkg^, ctome land i\tti. 
Each give each a dpubletfaitrtad. 

As pearls upon an iBthiop'^ kx^ 
See <Hi the moiiAtM^^s sotithierii isttdey 

Where the prospect dpfeAs wid«. 
Where the evening gilds HWb tidte j 
How close and smaR tft^ hedges fie ! 
What streaks of m«a^Vv^ ct;osjr thfe «^ ! 
A step-methink may pi^^S th^ Sf f pAm' ; 
So little distant. d^rtgeVs sie^tti ; 
iSo we mistake the fiitur^'& fede^ 
Sy'd tbroi^t|liQ^7(i ikUiflitt^ 
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As yon summita soft and fair. 
Clad in colottfs of the air. 
Which to those who jcMiipney near. 
Barren, brown, ami rough appear j 
Still we tread the same coarse way. 

The present's stiU a dpirfjr day, 
O may I with myself agye^ 
And never covet wbatJ $^l 

Content roe with an humbte shade. 
My passions tajn»d,niy wishes laid.; 
For while our wishes wii(% roll^ 
We banish quiet from the soul; 
'Tis thus the Imy fceat tl» air ^ 
And misers gather wealth and care. 

Now, ev^n now, my: joys run bigfeL 
AS on the mountain turfl lie; 
While the wanton Zephyr tings. 
And in the vale perfuoca his. v^agjj,; 
vvhile the paters murmur deep; 

^^'^^ ^he shepherd jcbaimi his daeo) : 

While the birds ,n»boiinried;^, -v 

And. with mnsioiBl, the sby^ . ., / 

Now, evn now, my joys run high, V 

Be fuM, ye courts, be greatwho^wiUi 

Search for Peace with all yottfcskiU; 

Upen wide th^ lofiy diM)ir> 

Seek her on the marble hcmy 

jn vain you search, sbe.isaiottliei^,. 

« vam ye search the.A)5jiMLof ^acei 

^rass and flowers Quiet trea^, , 

^n the; m^da a»*;mottBtaiorljead& 

Along with Pleasure, close aJly»d, 

^▼erbyeachother'asid^: 

And often, by the ^lunnrringa-^, 

^ars the thrush, while all is,sti«^ 

»niuui thegroyes^M^flrnngar HiUl 

DyshI 
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CHAP. vm. 
HYMN TO ADVERSITY, 

DHUGHTER of Jov€, relentless power, 
Thou tamer of the bumaD breast, . 
Whose iron scourge and totfring hour. 
The bad affngbt, afflict the best J 
Bound in the adamantine chain^ 
The proud are taught to taste of pain^ 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied aiSd.ailOQe. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling childj de^gn'd. 
To thee he gave the heav'iy birth. 
And bade thee form her infant rnbd* 
Stem rugged nurse ! thy rigid tore 

With patience inany fi year she bore t\ | 

What sorrow was, thou bad'st her imow. 
And from her own she leam'd to melt at others' woe* ] 

Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self^pleasing Folly's idle brood. 
Wild Laughter, Noise, and thou|^es8 Joy, 
And leave us kisure to be good. 
Light they disperse, and'wkb them go 
The summer Friend, the flattering Foe ; 
By vain Prosperity reeciv'd. 
To her they vow their truth, and are agfiin believed. 

'. • - •' '' ' ' ■ 

Wisdom in sable garb array'd, 
Inffmers^d in rapt'rous thought {»rofound^ . 
And melancholy, silent maid, >. 

With leaden eye, that loves tije ground^ - 
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SiUI on thy solemn steps attend : 

Warm Charity, the general frien4j 

With Justice, to herself severe^ 

And pity, droppuig soft the sadiy pleasing tear, 

m 

Ob, gently on thy suppliant's head. 
Dread Goddess, lay thy chast'ning hand ! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 
Nor circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art seen) 
"With thuud'ring voice, and threat'ning mein, 
"With screaming Horror's funeral cry. 
Despair, and fell disease^ and ghastly Poverty. 

Thy form benign, oh Goddess, wear. 
Thy milder influence impartj 
Thy philosophic train be there / ^ , 
To soilen, not to wound my heart. 
The gen'rous spark extinct revive. 
Teach me to love and to forgive. 
Exact my own defects to scan. 
What others are to feel, and know myself a maa« 

G&AV* 



CHAP. IX. 



ODE ON A BISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON 

COLLEGE; 

TE ^stant spires, ye antique towers, 
^at crown the watery glade. 
Where grateful Science stili adores 
Her Henry^s holy shade : 
And ye, that from tihe stately brow " 
iMWrndsor^s height th^ expanse below 

Z 
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Of grove, of lawn, of mead, sun^ey. 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 

Wanders the hoary Thames aiong 

His silver-winding way. 

Ah happy hills, ah pleasing shad. 
Ah fields belov'd in vain. 
Where once my careless ehildhood stray'd, 
A stranger yet to pain I 
1 feel the gales that from yfe'blow, 
A momentary bliss, bestow, ^ - 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing. 
My weary ^oul they seem to kooth. 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring. 

Say, Father Thgsnes (for thoti hast s&en 
Full many a sprightly race. 
Disporting on thy margent green. 
The paths of pleasure trace) 
Who foremost now delight to clave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave ? 
The captive linnet which enthral ? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's ^peed. 
Or urge the flying ball ? 

Whilst some, on earnest buisness bent. 
Their murmuring laboiirs ply 
•Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty : 
Some bold adventurers dfedaio 
The limits of their little reign. 
And unknown regions dare descry r 
Still as they run they look behind. 
They hear a voice in every wiod^ 
And snatch a fes^-fdl joy. 
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Gay hope is theiratty ftney fyd. 
Less pleasing when posse^t ;* . - 
The tear forgot as iSOiMj a«* shed,- 
The sunshine of th^-lw<tast : 
Theirs buxom health of ro^ hue;. 
Wild wit, invention ever new. 
And lively cheer of vigour born ; 
The thoughtless day tlie ea8ry:h^tt, -- , 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 
That fly th' approach of mofitt, • 

Alas, regardle«8 of thiJtr doibner> . i 
The little victims play ! - , * . 
No sense have they of ilk to-coinDei;^ • 
No care beyond to-day : *• . 
Yet see how all aroui^ <^iii yjttA > 
The Ministers of human fate, . ' 

And black Misfortune's baleful train ! 
Ah, shew them whecefia^fnbush stand 
To seize their prey the murth^rous band I 
Ah,teUthem, they ate men 1 

These shall tbe fury P«s6ioa& tedr^ 
The vultures of the mind. 
Disdainful Anger, pallied Fearj 
And shame that skolkis behind ; 
Or pining Love shall ,wa&tei their yiMithy 
Of jAtfioUsy with rankling truth. 
That inly gnaws the secret heart. 
And Envy wan, and *fapdeti€^», - 
Grim-visag*d comfortless Despair, 
And Sorrow's piercing dart. 

Ambition this shall tejiopt. to; fi|e,v 
Then whirl the wretch from high. 
To bitter'scori^'a iacriftcej ' * i 

And jy^inning 'infancy, ' ' i I '. 
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The 8tiag« o^ falsehood tfaof e shaH iff'. 
And bard UnfcindnM* nlter'd eye, 
That inock3 the tear itlRlircM to flow ; 
And keen Remorse with 1)Iood defiled. 
And moody Madness laughing w3d 
Amid severest woe. 

Lo^ in the vale of years beneath 
A grisly troop are seen. 
The painful family of Death, 
More hideous ths^n tbeir queen : 
This racks the joints, this fires the veimj^ 
That every labouring sinew strains. 
Those* in the deeper vHals rage ;^ 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band. 
That numbs the soul with icy hand, 
And slow^consuming Age. 

To e^ch his sufferings : all are meii, ' 
Condemn'd alike to groan ; 
The tender for in other^s pain, • 
Th' unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah ! why should they know ihfir fate ? 

Smce sorrow never comes too late, 

1 ' 

Aqd happiness too swiftly flics : 
Thought would de&troy their parad^e, . 

No more ; where ignorance is bliss, ^ 

•TasfcUy to be wise. ^ . > -CfftAy. 



CHAP. X. 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTfcY 
CfiURCH-YAKD. ^ - • 

THE curfew tolls the knell of parting dayj' 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er ^he lea. 
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The ploughmarf hdmew'ar'd plods his weary way^ 
And leaved thb' Wbrfd to'^darkixess and to m«. 
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Now fades the glimmering landscape on th^ sigl^U 
And all the ^ir a solemn ^illness holdSj,.^ . , 

Save where the' beetle .vyheers hjs/drpny. flight,^ 
And drowsy ^nkliiiffs lull ihe' distant folds : 

Save that fr'oni^yonder ivy-mantled tow'fi 
The mopeihg owl does t^ th^ .9??°° complain ;. . * ^ 
Of such, as w^pd'rifTjg^Aejaf her .secret Bo W*^^^ ^.* \' 
Molest her ancient solitary r^ iff n^ ' *\ 1/ 

" *' * •• • • 'f J* ''•,'•.' N ',, . 

Beneath those higge'd elms, that yew-tree^s «hade,, 
Where heaves the turf iu mpny a ipfiOMl^Viigligap^. ; 
Each in his narrow celf for. ever laid,' -"^ ' * * , ^ /' 
The rude forfathers of the hanaletsl^ep.' ,\ , . » 

The breezy call of incehffe-bteathing Morn, 

The swallow twitt'rin|{^ froni^the stra w -built shed^^ 

The cock^s shrill clarion, 01; the echoing horn,^ 

No more shall* rouse therh froin \keu: lowly bed. , . 



For them no morethe blazmg Tiearth'shWburh, 
Or buisy housewife ply her evening, care x 
No children run to lisp t he jr sire's r^e turn. 
Or climb his knees the envted kiss to share*. -. 



if, - 






Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 
Their furrow oft the stubborn .glebe has broke : ^ 
How jocund did th'ey'driV^, their tfeana afield I 
How bov^d th^ woods beneath their sturdy stroke t 

* * * ** 

Let not ambition mocVtheir usualtoil. 
Their homelj^ joys, and destiny ohscurfi ; . 
Nor grandeur Bear, with a disdainful soiile, / 
The short and simple dnnais of the pooc. 

Z 2 
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The boast of heraldry, the ponp^ aft pQwVj^ 
And all that beauty, all that wealth #*er giye*" 
Await alike th^ inevitable hour. 
The paths of glpry lead but to the grave. 

i 

-. ^ ' • . 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to thescf 4he fault. 
If Mem'ry o'er theirJocpb.no trophies raise,^ 
Where thro* the long-drawn isle, and fretted x^ault. 
The pealifig mathem f wells the note of priiise. 

Can storied um^ or animated bust. 
Back to. its roaosion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour^ voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or flatt'ry sooth tiie dull cold ear of Death? 

Perhaps in thii neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed. 
Or wak'd to ecstacy the liv'mg^ lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample {)age 
Rich with. the spoils of time did ne'er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repr^ss'd their noble r^ge. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of Ocean bear : 
FuH many a Sower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Miltoti' here may rest. 
Some Cffomwell guJlUess^^of hiscou&try's blood. 
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Th» applause of listening senates to j^SHtmi^^^ 
The threats of paini and ruin to despt^,,'" 
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Amdread their .bb^y:.4|i,4 |?a^iQQ'«,^es, . i . ori) ni > C 

■Ehe^ lot forbade.^^ fi^«Mrpqpj5crife{4 jft^Qt p : ;!i£ri>i ii c 
Their growing virtues, but their criippK confined 
Forbade to wade through slai^ght^ to;a f^l^9>fc>- /1'1 
And shut the gates of mercy. !0^;Pi^kiii4 r // c . ri :>' ^ ^ 

The struggKng pai^gj^jof coft^cio^s.^'PrtttfcjtpJlfjle^^ r. /F * 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame, 
Or heap the sbriue oflu3|BiHry^Bd,jyip(e :• . .., - 

With ificen^ lfap(|led^^^tb^ i^us^'S: g^^ .« :\ ^ 

Far from the madding j^iF^^^jS ^?l^?e 8tirife> . • • • 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray ; 

Along the co^^seque^ter^d. vate ,pf life, . > 

They kept "the noiseless ^eppt i^. the w^^ . . ; 

Yet €v»n th^se bonef Jrom insulrt^ WtfJ^otir / i> :. . 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
Wkh uncouth rhi|nes and shapeless sciilfi^tiu^ iieo&*d. 
Implores the passive tribute of a sigh* 

Their name, iheir years, spolt by the wletjlef '4 Mhne,. >. 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy laxt aPQund he:str^ws^ '; . 
That teach the rt^tic moralist to. dieii . i. 

For who^ to dumb forgetfuluf^ss^a prey, , 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned. 
Left the w'arm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast One longing Itng'ring look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
> Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Ev'o from the tomb the voice of Nature cfief^ 
Sv'A ill our ashes live their wonted fires* 
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For thee, who mindM^ft»'UriWd!ioltfMl*^Sd? "^'-'^-^^ <''^ 
Dost in these liae^ tlieip'8rtfe#* fel^s'll^iit^ r ' ^^>*^ -'^ 
If chance, by looehr Contemplation led. 
Some kindred Spr^ft&fth'^'nquiFe'^RjrTa^teJ'^ *'' '^^^ 

Haply eome*l«5tifjf*h^a^Uw^iii tmy say, ' ;'^ ^ 
Oft have we sein %fttt«t<«ie: peeji of ^av^, '• - "^^ 



Brushing with hasty steps the dew away 

To roefttithe%fcil^*«|^n^«he>!pand'liwn; '^^l^-c':. 



.'{ 



•'''• '•^. ai/'.ua^\^i *^'i ?>'Jii liid jfiJ floi'-' 



There at the footdf yfeikfetft^iflffiiiHeech/ '^'^ 
That wreathee'H^t^id'feht^stt^^rbofti sb Mg!f^,^i '^- - 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upotfi1i^'<^o&k tfeY'l)obWe<iily: '^ " 
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Hard by yon wood^' noWitiiTlihg, ay1n scortj^ ' 
Muttering his wayward lfehe5es*hewoiTW'r64ev^^ ' ' " 
Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn. 
Or crazM wii^P%to%5 St crmM\h^&p^^Bl<yve.' ;^ * ^^ 

One mori I'^iili^M^ite 6d tlie ric<nistotti»4 fiill> ^ ' 
Along the heath, and. n<par4risHftivcrHrite'tfee ; : - 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor,t4iiitti«lav(;4i^ Hor'at the^'wood was he • • 

The next with cBrg<*<t diie^insa^array V " ' ^ •- ^^ ■ 

Slow the church wayjial'f) we saw hrnybonie^ * • 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 
Grav'd on the stone, /fete »eath yon' age^d thorn,* • . 



.' ] '' 



HERE rests his keddupok the iap of Earthy 
A Youth, to Foj^tune ari4 i^'Fume unknoxvn: '^ ' 
Fair Science^ fr6wTi>d not on kh, humbfe birth^ "" 
And Melancholy mark'd kirn for her CWfW "^ ' 
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^ v^as his boimtyfnhd his soul sincere, *'' 
CTeai^ didateconipdnce as largely send": 
ffe gdM to Misyy (all he had) a tear. 
Me geisiid from heaven (H-si^as alike wished) a Jrieni. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 
Or draw his frailties from thett dttad abode, 
(Ther^they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of hi^ Father mnd his God. 

;" ' . Gray. 
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CMAP. XL 

WARRINGTON ACADEMY. , 

MARK where its tiinp\p front yon mansion xe$ir$, 
Th« nursery of men for future years ! , r 

Here callow chiefs and embryo statesmen lie ' 
And unfledg'd poets short excursions try : ^ 
While Mersey's gentle current, which too long" 
By fame neglected, and nnknown ta sbng^ ^ 

Between hk mehy banks, (no poet's theme) 
Had kept inglorious, like a vulgar stream. 
Reflects th' ascending seats with tontciona pride. 
And dares to emulate a classic tide. ^ 
Soft ttiusic br)eathe« along each opting shade^ . ' 

And soothea ^hr dashing of his M)ugh cascade. 
With mystic Jiiles his sand* are llgu*dfo»er. 
And circles trat'd upbH thfe letter'd shore. ' ' ' 

Beneath his willows rove th* inquiring youtb^ 
And court the ftilr majealic form bt truth. ' ' .. 

Here nature opttts all her aeeret ^rlnga. 
And h€aY*n4Mn Hiietktt filet«ier h^ eagle wb^s^. - 
Too long had bigot' rage, vtfthihaHcesi^efPdi ' ' . '^ * 
Cfush'd her strong pittions, aiKlher flight wifhheit) 'i 
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Too long to check her ardeqt pr(}gjiefg stro\<e i..^.. ^^ 
So writhes thQ serp^t i^9Jjn.4 the jiird of J^ve; . ,„<, 
Hangs on her Hight, restraW her tovv'rkig wiag^ ,. 
Xwwts its dark fold^^'ac^/pQiotsits veijQm'dMijg^, 
Tet »tfH (if aught aright"the MuSe divine) 
Her rising pride s\\^U iBoek the., vain dnesigi^^. , ^^ 
On sounding pinions^ yet aloft shall soar, ^ \ 
And thro"* the azure de^p unrav.ell'd |>aths explore*. 
Where Science smiles, the pluses join the, tram : ,., 
Anc(.g^t|est arts'and purest manners reign. 

Ye generous youth who love this studied shade. 
How rich afield is to. your hqpej.display'd ! 
Knowledge to you unlocks the classic page ; 
And virtue blossoms for a better age. 
Oh golden days ! oh brij^t unvalued hours ! 
What bliss (did ye but know that bliss) were yours i 
With richest -sieres yonr glowing bosoms fraught. 
Perception quiick^ and luxury.of thought j. . . 
The high de^ign^ th^t heave th^e labouring' ^pul^ ' 
Panting for f{|pe, impaVi<^nt of coujtrojuj .; T ,.. , 

And fond enthusiastic thought, that fe^dA ■ ^ 

On picturM tales of vast heroic deeds ; " 

And quick affections,^ kindling in;to flame . - 

At virtue*s, or Xheir C9untry's honour^ n«ip^ i 

And spirits light to e^erjj joy. 19 ti^ae ; 

And friendship>^rde|it a^s a surpjoe^er'-s qoon; 

And generous scorn of vice's, v^nal tribe;-. ...» ._••. o^.K 

And proud disdain of j^t^rttst's. sor^i^ l^nt>^7 d 

And conscious t^^'pufc^s^ ^ipk iastinfHiv<;»$f#f%; 

And smiles unfore'dt^^aiid is.^y GOjofidpWI??; zi: '. : * V 

And vivid fancy ;^,;^fifl;ple^r $ii^l©,t,*i*th';r.,:? -. . I 

And all the mtpi^\ biopfp oS ▼(^f^^lyoulh. .^v liu ;« . -. ^ 
How brighrtl>ft sp|e^^^npy'^:fye.^{g)eij^^ , ..; 

TPhrougk the lona, pef^fii^^p^cHstaptywsy^.^^'.a -^ • 
When tl^^^fljjs lu^li? IKPVlB.^^^^jftWtey .ea^s..' ;.. 1: L . « 
From acadepac^hadesjj^ijye^/ned ijc*. ^tl ^^^T 

To fix fcer 'tevKs,.liier spirjt^io^ s^^rfgrn, ; ,./.:> i >n b 
AQd light up glory thrg* her wide dongiain ! 
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Their various tasted ih ^iife-eht arts displayed, . ,' 

Like temp^r'd hdriAony of Kght' and shad^,' \ * 

With friendly' union in one mass shall blend^ 

And this adbrii the state^ dftd that defend,' , . . ^ | 

These the sequesterM sfhad^ shall cheaply please, ' ' I 

With learned labour, and inglorious ease ; 

While those inSpeli'd by some resistless force. 

O'er seas and rocks shall urge their vent'rous course ; 

Rich fruits matured by glowing suns behold. 

And China's grov*?s and vegetable! gold ; j 

From every land the various harvest spoil, \ 

And bear the tribute to their native soil : 

But tell each land (while every toil they share. 

Firm to sustain, and resolute to dare) 

MAN is the nobler growth our realms supply. 

And SOULS are ripen 'd in our northern sky. 

Some pensivt; crerp along the shelly shore, ^ 

Unfold the silky texture of a flower. 
With sharpen'd eyes inspect an hornret's sting; 
And all the wonders of ait insects wini^. 
Some trace with curious search the hidden .cau3e 
Of nature's changes^ and her various laws : 
Untwist her beauteous vfeb, disfobie her^chifmis,. 
And hunt her to her elemerital forms : 
Or prove what hidden^ powers ih herbs are found' 
To quench disease, and cocA the ban>ing wound > 
With cordial drops the iaintkig hi^ad sustain. 
Call back the flitting soul, and still the throbs of pain« 

The patriot passion that shall strongly feel,. 
Ardent and glowing with undaunted zeal ; 
With lips of fire shall plead his country's bause. 
And vindicate the majesty of laws. 
This, cloath'd with Britain'^ tlmndcfr, spread alarhu. 
Thro' the wide earth, and shake the pole with armjs. 
That, to the sounding lyre, his deeds rehearse. 
Enshrine his name in some immortal viirse ; . 
To long posterity his pi^ise consign. 
And pay a life of hardships by a line. 
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While Others, .coiise<!rate to higher, aims. 

Whose hallowed bosoms glow with purer fif mes. 

Love in their hearty persuasion in their tongue. 

With words of peace shall charm the list'ning throBg, 

Draw the dread veil that wraps th' eternal throne^ 

And launch our souls into the bright unknown. 

^RS. Barbaulp. 



CHAP. XII. 

ODE TO CONTENT, 

O THOU ^ the Nymph with placid eye ! 
O seldom founds yet ever nigh ! 

Receive my temperate vow : 
Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul^ 

And smooth unalter'd brow« 

O eome, in simplest vest array'd^ 
With all thy sober cheer displayed 

To bless my longing sight ; 
Thy mien compos'd^ thy even pace. 
Thy meek regard, thy matron grace^ 

And Chaste sub(|u'd delight. 

No more by varying passions beat^ 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky; 
Beneath thy «oft indulgent eye 

The modest virtues dwell* 

Simplicity in Attic vest^ 
And Innocence with candid breast^ 
To find thy hermit cell; 
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Where in «ome pure and equal sky 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye 
The modest virtues dvvelh 

Simplicity in' Attic vest,. , 

And Innocence with candid breast. 

And clear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to distant years. 
Fair opening thro' this vale of tears 

A vista to the sky. 

Their Health, thro* whdse calm bosom glide 
The temperate joys in even tide. 

That rarely ebb or floW ; 
And patience there, thy sister meek. 
Presents her mild, unvarying cheek 

To meet the offered blow. 

Her influence taught the Phrygian sage 
A tyrant master's wanton rage 

With settled smiles to meet; 
Inur'd to toil ajud hitter bread, ' 
He bow'd his meek submitted head. 

And kissM thy sainted feet. 

But thou, oh Nymph rctirM and coy t 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale ? 
The lowliest children of the ground, 
'Moss-rose and violet blossom round^ i^ 

And lily of the vale. 

O'say what soft propitious hour 
I best may chuse ^ hail thy power. 

And court thy gentle sway? 
When Autumn, friendly to the Muse, 
Shall thy own modest tints diffiise. 

And shed tby milder day. 
A a 
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When Eve, her dewy War beneath. 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe^ 

And every stornwis laid; 
if such an hour was e'er thy choice. 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice 

Low whispering through the shade. 

Mrs. Barbauld. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

ODE TO FEAR. 

THOU, to whom the world unknown 
With all its shadowy shapes is shown. 
Who seest appall'd th* unreal scene. 
While fancy lifts the veil between : . 

Ah Fear ! ah frantic Fear ! 

I see, I see thee near, _ 
I know thy hurried step, thy haggard eye ! 
Like thee I start, like thee disordei'd fly. 
For lo, what monsters in thy train appear ! 
Danger, whose limbs of giant mould 
What mortal eye can Hx'd behold ? 
Who stalks his round, an hiedious form. 
Howling amidst the midnight storm. 
Or throws him on the ridgy steep 
Of some loose hanging rock to sleep : 
And with him thousand phantoms join'd. 
Who prompt to deeds accursM the mind r 
And those, the fiends, who near allied. 
O'er Nature's wound, and wrecks preside ; 
While Vengeance, in the lurid air. 
Lifts her red arm, expos'd and bare : 
On whom that ravening brood of fate^ 
Who lap the blood of sorrow^ wait : 
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Who, Fear^ this ghastly train can see, 

And look not madly wild, Jike thee ? . . 

Tbou who such weary lengths hast past, 
Whtre wilt thou rest, mad Nymph, at last ? > 
SaVi wilt thou shroud in haunted cell, 
"Where gloomy rape ajid Murder dwell ? 
Or in some hollow'd seat, 
'Gainst which the big waves beat, 
Hear drowning seamen's cries in tempest brought ! 
Dark power, with shuddering meek submitted thought ! 
Be minei to read the visions old. 
Which thy awakening bards have told, 
And, lest thou meet my blasted view. 
Hold each strange tale devoutly true; 
Ne'er be I found, by thee o'er- aw 'd, ' 
In that thrwe hallowM eve abroad. 
When ghosts, as cottage maids believe. 
Their pebbled beds permitted leave, 
AsA goblins haunt from fire, or fen. 
Or mine, or flood, the walks of men ! 

O thou whose spirit most possest 
The sacred seat of Shakspeare's breast ; 
By all that from thy prophet broke. 
In thy divine eqiotions^ spoke ! 
Hither again thy fury deal. 
Teach me but once like him to feel : 
His cypress wreath my meed decreej^ 
And I, O Fear \ will dwell with thee. 



CHAP. XIV. 

ODE TO TRUTH- 



SAY, will no white-rob*d Son of Light, 
Swift darting from bis heav'nly height, 
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Here deign to take his hallow'd stand ; 
Here wave his amber locks ; unfold 
His pinions cIoth*d with downy gold ; . 
Here smiling stretch his tutelary wand ? 

And you, ye host of Saints^ for ye have known 
Each dreary path in Life's perplexing maze^ 

Tho» now ye circle yon eternal throne. 
With harpings high of inexpressive praise. 

Will not your train descend in radiant state. 
To break with Mercy's beam this gathering cloud of Fate ? 
'Tia silence all. No Son of Light 
Darts swiftly from his heavenly height : 

No train of radiant Saints descend. 
^' Mortals, in vain ye hope to find, 
** If guilt, if fraud has stain'd your mind, 
" Or saint to hear, or Angel to defend.** 
So Truth proclaims. I hear the sacred sound 
Burst from the center of her burning throne : 

Where aye she sits with star-wreath'd lustre crowned ; 
A bright Sun clasps her adamantine zone. 

So Truth proclaims ; hei* awful voice I hear : 
\Yith many a solemn pause it slowly meets my ear. 

'f Attend, ye sons of Men ; attend, and say. 

Dees not enough of my refulgent ray 

Break thro' the veil of your mortality ? 

Say, does not reason in this form descry 
Unnumber'd, nameless glories, that surpass 
The Angel's floating pomp, tbe Seraph's glowing grace ? 

Shall then your earth-born daughters vie 

With me ? Shall she, whose brightest eye 
But emulates the Diamond's blaze. 

Whose cheek but mocks the peach's bloom. 

Whose breath the hyacinth's perfume. 
Whose melting voice the warbling woodlark's lay«> 

Shall she be dem'd my rival ? Shall a form 
Of elemental dross; of mould'ring clay. 
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Vie with these charms imperial ? The poor worm ' 
Shall prove her contest vain. Life's little day 

Shall pass^ and she is gone : while I appear ' 
FiushM with the bloom of youth thro* Heay'n'ft eternal year. 
Know, Mortals know, ere first ye sprungi . 
Ere first these orbs in aether hung, 

I shone amid the heavenly throng; 
These eyes beheld Creation's day. 
This voice began the choral lay. 
And taught Archangels their triumphant sQiag. 

Pleas'd I surveyed bright Nature^s graduarinrth. 
Saw infant Light with kindling lustre spread^ 
Soft vernal fragrance clotbe the flow'ring earlh. 
And Ocean heave on its extended bed ; 
Saw the tall pine aspiring piferce the sky, . 
The tawny lion stalk, the rapid eagle fly. 

Last, Man arose> erect in youthful grace, 
Heav'n'fe haUow'd image stamp'd upan his face. 
And/ as he rose, the high behest was given, 
'* That I alone of all tlie host of heav'ri, ^ 
" Should reign Protectress of ^the godiyre Youth : 
Thus the Almighty spake ; he spake and call'd me Truth* 

Mason* 



CHAP. XV. 

ODE TO FANCY. 

©^PARENT of each lovely Muse, 
Thy spirit o'er my soul diffuse. 
O'er all my artless songs preside, ' 
My footsteps to thy temple guide. 
To offer at thy turf-built shrine. 
In golden cups no costlj Wine, 
No murder 'd falling of the flock^ 
But flowers and honey from the rock. ' 

A a2 
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O Nymph with loosely flowing hair. 
With buskinM leg, and bosom bare. 
Thy waist with myrtle-girdle bound. 
Thy brows with Indian feathers croWn'd, 
Waving in thy snowy hand 
An all-commanding magic wand. 
Of pow'r to bid fresh gardens grow 
'Mid cheerless Lapland's barren snow, 
Whc^e rapid wings thy flight convey 
Thro* air, and over earth and sea, , 
While the various landscape lies 
Conspicuous to thy piercing eyes ; 
O lover of the desert, hail I * 

Say in what deep and pathless vale. 
Or on what hoary mountain's side, 
'Midst falls of water you reside, 
^Midst broken rocks, a rugged scene. 
With green and grassy dales between, 
'Midst forest dark of aged oak. 
Ne'er echoing with the woodman's stroke. 
Where never human heart appear'd. 
Nor e'en one straw rooPd cot was rear'd. 
Where Nature seems to sit alone. 
Majestic on a craggy throne ; 
Tell me the path, sweet wand'rer, tell. 
To thy unknown sequester'd cell. 
Where woodbines cluster round the door. 
Where shells and moss o'erlay the floor. 
And on whose top an hawthorn blows. 
Amid whose thickly woven boughs 
Some nightingale still builds her nest. 
Each evening warbling thee to rest : 
Then lay me by the haunted stream. 
Rapt in some wild, poetio dream. 
In converse while methinks I rove 
With SpeQser thro' a fairy grove : 
Till suddenly awak'd, I hear 
Strange whisp^r'd music in my ear. 
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And my glad soul in bliss is drowo'd^ 
By the sweetly-soothing sound ! 

Me^ Goddess^ by the right hand lead^ 
Sometimes thro' the yellow meadj 
Where Joy and white-rob'd Peace resort^ 
And Venus keeps her festive courts 
Where Mirth and Youth each evening meet^ 
And lightly trip with aimble feet. 
Nodding their lily-crowned heads ; 
Where Laughter rose-lip'd Hebe leads ; 
Where Echo walks steep hills among. 
Listening to the shepherd's song. 

Yet not these flow'ry fields of joy 
Can long my pensive mind employ : 
Haste, Fancy, from these bcenes of folly 
To meet the matron Melancholy, 
Goddess of the tearful eye. 
That loves to hold her arms and sigh i 
Let us with silent footsteps go 
To charnels and the house of woe. 
To Gothic churches, vaults and tombs. 
Where each sad night some Virgin comes. 
With throbbing breast, and faded cheek. 
Her promis'd bridegroom's urn to seek ; 
Or to some Abbey's mould'ring tow'rs. 
Where to avoid cold winter's show'rs. 
The naked beggar shiv'ring lies. 
Whilst whistling tempests round her rise. 
And trembles lest the tottering wall 
Should on her sleeping infants fall. 

Now let us louder strike the lyre. 
For my heart glows with martial fire, 
I feel, I feel, with sudden heat. 
My big tumultuous bosom beat ! 
The trumpet's clangors pierce mine ear, 
A thousand widows' shrieks I hear; 
Give me another horse, I cry, 
Lo \ the base Gallic squadrons fly 
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Whence is this rage ? — —What spirit, say. 

To battle hurries me away ? - 

^Tis Fancy, in her fiery car. 

Transports me to the thickest war. 

There whirls me o*er the hills of slain, v 

Where Tumult and Destruction reign j 

Where, mad with pain, the wounded steed" 

Tramples the dying and the dead c 

Where giant Terror stalks around. 

With sullen joy surveys the ground. 

And, pointing to th' ensanguiu'd field, ' 

Shakes his dreadful Gorgon-shield ! 

O guide me from tliis horrid scene 
To high-arch'd walks and allp3^s green, 
Whicu lovely Lnura sc^ ks to shun 
The fervours of the mid day sun: 
The pangs of absct^nce, O rf a>ove. 
For thou canst pluce me nrar my love. 
Canst fold in visionary bliss. 
And let me think I steal a kiss. 

When young-ey'd Spring profusely throws 
From her green lap the pink -jrici rose ; 
When ilie soft turtle of the dale 
To Summer tells her tender ts'c^ 
When ^utumu cooling caverns seeks. 
And stains with wine his jo!Iy cheeks. 
When winter like poor pilgrim old,. 
Shakes his silv-^r beard with cold. 
At ev*ry season let my ear 
Thy solemn whispers. Fancy, hear. 

O warm enthuiastic maid, 
Without thy powerful, vital aid. 
That breathes ^n energy divine. 
That gives a soul to ev'ry line ; 
Ne'er may I strive witn lips profane 
To utter an unhallowM strain^ 
Nor dare to touch the sacred string. 
Save when with smiles thou bidst me sing. 
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-O hear our prayer, O hither come 
Prom thy lamented Shakspeare's tomb^ 
On which thou lov'st to sit at eve^ 
Musing o'er thy darling grave ; 
O dueen of numbers, once again 
Animate some chosen swain. 
Who, iili'd with unexhausted fire. 
May boldly strike the sounding lyre^ 
May rise above the rhyming throng. 
And with some new unequall'd song 
O'er an our list'ning passions reign. 
Overwhelm our souls with joy and pain ; 
With terror shake, with pity move, 
Rouze with revenge, or melt with love* 
deign t' attend his even\pg walk. 
With him in groves and grottos talk : 
Teach him to scorn with frigid art 
Feebly to touch th' u^raptur'd heart ; 
Like lightning let his mighty verse 
The bosom's inmost foldings pierce.; 
With Dative beauties win applause. 
Beyond cold critics' studied laws : 
O let each Muse's fame increase. 
O bid Britannia rival Greece ! 



Warton* 



CHAP. XVI, 

L' ALLEGRO. 



HENCE loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus, and blackest Midnight bom. 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 

'Mongst horrid shapes, and J|^eks, and sights unholy. 

Find out some uncouth cell,^K' 
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Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wiags^ 
And the night raven sings ; 

There under ebon shades, and low-brow'd rocks^ 
As ragged as thy locks. 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwelL 

But come thou Goddess fair and free. 
In heav'n yelep'd Euphrosyne, 
And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely yenus at a birth ^— * 
With two sister Graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore ; 
Or whether (as some sages sing) - « . 

The frolic wind that breathes tlie spring, . 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, . 

As he met her once a Maying, 
There on beds of violets blue. 
And fresh-blown roses washed in dew. 
Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair. 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee. Nymph, and bring with thet* 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Q,uips, and Cranks, and wanton wiles. 
Nods and Becks, and wreathed Smiles^ 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek. 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 
And laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe, 
JVnd in thy right hand^ead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And, if I give thee honour due. 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 
To live with her, and live with thee. 
In unreproved pleasures free ; 
To hear the lark begin hi^^ht. 
And singing stsnle the vjlingbt. 
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From his watch tower in the skies, 
'Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come in spight of sorrow. 
And at my window bid good-morrow. 
Through the sweet-briar, or the vine. 
Or the twisted eglantine : 
While the cockwith lively din ' 

Scatters the rear of tlarkness thin 
And to the etatrk, or the barn-dopr, 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 
Oft listening how the hounds and h^fn 
Cheerly rouse the slumb'ring morn, "* 
From the side of some hoar hill. 
Through the high wood echoing shrill ; 
Some time .walking not unseen 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. 
Right against the eastern gate. 
Where the great sun begins his sta te, 
Rob'd in flames, and amber light. 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight 
While the plough-man near at hand 
Wbisles o'er the furrowed land^ 

And the milk-maid singeth blithe. 

And the mower whets bis sythe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale * - ■ ■ 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

^!''a»ght mine eye hath caught new pleasures,^ 
Whilst the iandskip round it measures. 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, ^ ^* 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest. 
Meadows trim with daisies pied. 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 
Towers and baitlemf nts it sey, *^ 

Bosom'd high in tufted trees. 
Where perhaps some beauty lies. 
The Cynosure of neighbouring eyej; 
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Hard by^ a cottage chiinney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks. 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met. 
Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country messes, 
*Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses ; 
And then in haste her bower she leavei^ 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 
Or if the earlier season lead 
To the tan'd hay-cock in the mead. 

Som'etimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite. 
When t.he merry bells ring round. 
And the jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth, and many a maid^ 
Dancing in the chequered shade.; 
And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday. 
Till the live long day-light fall; 
Then to the spicy nut-brown ale. 
With stories told of many a feat. 
How fairy Mab the junkets eat ; 
She was pinch'd and pulPd she said. 
And he, by friar's lanthorn led. 
Tells how the drudging Goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set. 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn. 
His shadowy flail had thresh'd the corn 
That ten day-labt)urers could not end ; 
Then lies him down tb^ lubber fiend. 
And strech'd out all the chimney's length. 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 
And cropful out of doors he flings. 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep. 
By whispering winds sooA lulled asleep. 

Tow'red cities please us tlien. 
And the busy hum of men. 
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Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold^ 
"With store of ladies> whose bright eyes 
Rain influencej and judge the prize 
Of wit^ or arnis^ while both contend 
To win her grace^ whom ail commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe^ with taper clear^ 
And pompj and feast^ aij4 revelry^ 
With mask and antique pageantry, 
Such sights as youthful poets dream^ 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon^ ^ 
If Johnson's learned sock be on. 
Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy's Child^ 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 
Married to immortal verse^ 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce^ 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness I6ng drawn out^ 
With wanton heed^ and giddy cunnings 
The meltmg voice through mazes rigining, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden souls of Harmony ; 
That Orpheus' self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heapt Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His hdf-regain'd Eurydice. 

These delights if thou canst give. 
Mirth, with thee 1 mean to live. 

MiLTonr. 

B b 
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y-}/ Hi' PJKNSEROSO. 

^^^^??bENCE Vam'deiikling joy8. 

The brood of Folly^ without father bred \ 
How little you bested^ 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys ! 
Dwell in Bome idle braii\^ 
And fancies fond with gaudy shapes pos8es% 
. At thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sun-beams^ 
Or likest hovering dveamsj 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus' train* 
But hail thou Goddess^ sage and holy^ 
Hail divinest Melancholy^ 
Whose saintly visage is-too brigBI 
To hit the sense of hunmn «ght^ 
And therefore to our weaker vieWj, 
O'erlaid with blacky staid Wisdomfs hue ; 
Blacky but^uch as in esteewj 
Prince Memnon's sister might beseem^ 
Or that starred Ethiope ^piecii that strove 
To set her beauty's praise above 
The sea nymphs^ and thear powers offended » 
Vet thou art higher far descended ; 
* The bright hair'd Vesta^loxig of yorej . 
To solitary Saturn bore ; 
His daughter she (in Saturn's reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain) 
OA in glimmering bowers^ and glades 
He met her^ and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida's inmost grove. 
While yet there was no fear of Jove. 

Come, pensive nun, devout and pure^ 
.Solber, stedfast, and demure^ 



■^w 



All in a robe of darkest grainy 
Flowing with majestic traiu^ 
And sable stole of Cyprus lawn^ 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come but keep thy wonted state^ 
With even step and musing gait^ 
And looks commercing with the skies^ 
Thy wrapt soul sitting in thine eyes ; 
There^ held in holy passion still. 
Forget thyself to marble> till 
With a sad leaden downward ca&t^ 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast : 
And join with thee calm Peace, and duietj- 
Spare Fast, that oft with- Gods doth diet 
And hear the Muses in a ring 
Aye round iibout Jove'a altar sing ; 
And add to these retired Lei^fe, 
That in trim gardens tak^s bis- pleasure ; 
But first and chiefest, with thee brii^ 
Him that yon soart on golden whsg^ - 
Giiidmg the fiery wheeled throne^ ' 
The cherub Contemplation; 
And the mute Silence hist along, - 
'Less Philomel will deign a song. 
In her sweetest, saddest pl%ht. 
Smoothing the rugged brow of nighl. 
While Cynthia checks ber draggon yokj,^ 
Gently o'ef the accuatom'd oak ; 
Sweet bird, that shund'st ttie mm of foHy^ 
Most musical, most melancholy! 
Thee, chauntress, oft the woods amimg^ ^ 

I woo to hear thy evening song : 
And missing thee, I walk onseen. 
O^he dry smooth-shaven green, 
lold the waud'ring mooa^ 
fg near her highest noon, 

^e one that had been led astray 

irough the boava'iS wide pathless wajr;^ 
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AnA oft as if fae? head ghe bow'd 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of rising ground^ 
I bear the far off Curfew sound. 
Over some wide-water'd shore. 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

Or if the air will not permit. 
Some still removed place will fit. 
Where glowing embers through the room. 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 
Far from all resort of mirth. 
Save the cricket on the hearth. 
Or the bellman's drowsy charm. 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 
Or let my lamp at midnight hout. 
Be seen in some high lonely tow'r. 
Where I may oft out watch the Bear, 
With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
H^r mansion hi this fleshy nook : 
And of those daemons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground. 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 

Sometimes let gorgeous Tragedy 
In scepter'd pall come sweeping by. 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops' line. 
Or the tale of Troy divine. 
Or what (though rare) of later age. 
Ennobled hath the buskin'd stage. 

But, O sad virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musaeus from his bower. 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as warbled to the string. 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek 
And made hell grant what love did seek i 



Or ball up him that lefl hali*told 
The story of Cambuscan boid^ 

Of Camball^ and of Algacsifej^ I 

iLnd who had Canace t^ wiijL 
That own'd the virtuous ri^g axid glaa[y . 
And of the wond'rous horse of brasiB, I 

On which the Tartar king di(| rijle ; 

And if aught else great bard^ besiite ! 

In sage and solemn U^ea bft^o^ ^uoj^ 
Of tourneys and of trophies, himg^ 
Of forests^ and euohantmeiU^ drear^ 
Where .more is meaol |ibia& meets the e^r« 
Thus night oft see me ii^ thy pale Qajr^p» 
Till civil suited morn apptar> .* 
Not trick'd and frounced as she. wdS won^ 
With the Attic boy to hunt, . 
Btt kerchief'd in a comely cloud. 
While rocking winds are piping louid^ 
Or usher'd with a shower* still. 
When the gust hath Mown his fia, ^ 
Eliding op the rustling leaves. 
With minute drops, from off the eavesk . . 
And when the sun beginM^l. Sing 

His flaring beams, me, Qo$ide^, bring . « , 

To arched walks of twilight graves^ ^ 

And shadows brown that SylvaA. lave^ , 
Of pine or monumental oak, . . 
Where the rude ax with heaved stroki^. 
Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt. 
Or fright them irom their hallowM haunt* t. 
There in close covert by some brook. 
Where no profaner eye may look. 
Hide oae from day's gairish eye^ 
While the bee with heneyed thigh, ^ 
That at hef flow'ry work doth suig. 
And the waters murmuring, 

B b 2 . 
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"With iuch concert as they keep^ 

Entice the dewy-feather'd sleep : 

And let some strange rnysterious dreani^ 

Wave at his wings in airy stream 

Of lively portraiture display'd. 

Softly on my eye-lids laid ; 

And as I wa^e sweet music breathe 

Above^ about^ or underneath^ 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good^ 

Or th' unseen Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloyster's pale. 
And love the high embowed rOof, 
With antique pillars massy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight. 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow. 
To the full voiced quire below. 
In service high, and anthems clear. 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear 
Dissolve me into extasies. 
And bring all hegv'n before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age. 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 
The hairy gown and mossy cell. 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of ev'ry star that Heav'n doth shew. 
And ev'ry herb that sips the dew ; 
'Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic £traiii« 
These pleasures. Melancholy, give. 
And I with thee will choose to live* 

MiLTONt 
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CHAP. XVIII- 

THE progress' OP LIFE. 

ALL the world's a stage^ 

And all the men and women merely players ; 

They have their exits and their entrances^ 

And one roan in his time plays many parts : 

His acts being seven Ages. At first the infant^ 

Mev^liBg and puking in the nurse's arms. 

And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel^ 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school. And then the lover. 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 

Made to his mistress' eye-brow« Then a soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in* quarrel ; 

See)(ing the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon's mouths And then the justice^ 

In fair roufXd belly, with good capon lin'd^ 

With eyes severe^nd beard of formal cut^ 

Full of wise lawfand modern instances. 

And so he plays his part^ The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon. 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose well sav'd, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice^ 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of allj 

That ends this strange eventful history. 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion^ 

Sans teeth^ sans eyes^ sans taste^ sans every thing. 

ShAK$P£ARX» 
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THE ENTRY OF POWNQRROKB ANP RICHARD 

INTO LONDON. 

Duktt ani Duek^s^^ of Torir. 

Duch. MY Lprdt you told me^ yoa would teU the cestj. 
When wee|;u0g made you break the story oii]^ 
Of our two cousiua conuug iuto Loadoo* 

York. Where did I leave ? 

Dttci^ At that aad sitop^ my Lord^^ 
Where rude mLsgovern'd baods^ froin wuHl<^*tQ^ii 
Threw dust and ruhhiah on king Richard^a bead* 

York. Theuj as I md, the duke^ great BolinghrQJke« . 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery siteed^ 
Which his aspiring rider seem'd toknowji 
With stow^ but stately pace^ kept on hi^ course : 
While all tongues cried, God save thee^ BoUnghroki^ I ! 
You would have thought thie very windows^pake> ^ 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements d4rted their desklng eyes c 
Upon bis visage ; and that all the walk. 
With painted Imagery had said at once^ 
Jesu preserve thee ! welcome Bolingbroke ! ^ 
Whilst he^ from one side to the othi^r turning;,^ ., 
Bare-beaded^ lower than bis proud steed's neqkj ,. 
Bespoke them thus : I thank you countryinen ;. . 
And thus Still doing, thus he pass'd along. ^ 

Dueh. Alas ! poor Richard, where rides he the vibSte f f 

York. As ip a theatre, the eyes of men^ . 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the stage^ , 
Are idly bent on him that enters next^ 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious : 
Even so, oi^jth'iif^h more contempt, men's eyea 
Did scowl oKIMm; nokmanttyd/.God save, biml 
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No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home : 

But dust was thrown upon his sacred head ; ^ 

Which whh such gentle sorrow he shook ofi^ 

(His face still combating with tears and smiles^ 

The badges of his grief and patience) 

That bad not God^ for some strong purpose^ steePd 

The hearts of men^ they must perforce have melted^ 

And barbarism itself have pitied him^ 

But Heaven hath a hand in these events^ 

To whose high will we bound our calm contents/ 

SHAKSPEAREi. 



CHAP. TOL 

LIFE. 

-REASON tbut with life s 
If I do lose thee^ I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would reck; a breath thou arti 
Servile to all the skiey influences^ 
That do this habitation^ where thou keep'st. 
Hourly afflict ; merely thou art death's fool ; 
For him thi>u labour's! by thy flight to shun^ 
And yet runn'st toward him stilU Thou art not noble ; 
Fpr all th' accommodations that thou bear'st^ 
Are nurs*(i by baseness : thou'rt by no means valiant ; 
For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Of a poor wornj. Thy best of rest is sleep^ * 
And thai thou oft provok^st ; yet grossly fear'st 
Thy deathj which is no more. Thou'rt not thyself; 
For thou exist on many a thousand grains^ 
That issue out of dust* Happy thou art aot ; 
For what thou hast not^ still thou striv'st to get ; 
And what thou bast^ forgett'st* Thou art sot certain ; 
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l^r thy complexion shifts to straoge effect9^ 

^er the moon. K thou art richjthou'rt poor;' 

for, like aa ass, whose back with ingots bows. 

Thou hear'st liky heavy riches but a journey. 

And death unloadeth thee. Friend thou hast aone; 

For thy own bowels, which do^ call the sice. 

The mere effusion of thy proper loins. 

Do curse the Gout, Serpigoi, and the Rheum,. . 

For ending thee no sooner* Thou ha^ nor youtufior age; 

But as it were a» after dinner^s sleep, 

Dreattiing on both ; for all thy blessed youth 

Be^n^s as aged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palsied Eld ; and when thou'rt old and rich. 

Thou hast neither heat, affection, Umb, nor bounty. 

To make thy riches pleasant. What's yet in this 

That bears the name of life f yet in this life 

Lie hid more thousand deaths ; yet death we fear^ 

That makes these odds att eTeo* 

SHAKaPXARIU 



I . 



CHAl?. 

HOTSPUR'S DESCRIPTION OP A FOP. 

1 DO remember, when the fight was done. 
Wheal was dry with rage, and extreme tdi^ . 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my swofd, 
Came th^e a eertam lord, neat trimly #est; . 
Fresh as a bridegroom, and his ehin, new reap^(^ 
Shew\l like a stubbie land at harvest bcxftie^ 
He was perfum'd like a milirner ; 
And Uwixt his ih^ger and his tiHunb he held 
A pouncet-hox, which ever and anon 
He gave Ki^^nqs^, andtpokt away a^^ ; 
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Who Aerewith angry, when it next came there. 

Took it in snuff'*— And still be smil'd, and talk'd ; 

And as the soldiers bare dead bodies by. 

He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To'bnng a slovenly, tmhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He question'd me : amongst the rest demanded 

My prisoners, in your* majesty's behalf, 

I then, all smarting with my wounds ; being gidPd 

To be so pester'd with a popinjay. 

Out of my grief, and my impatience, 

Answer'd, neglectingly, I know not what : 

He should, or should not ; for he made me mad. 

To see him shine so brisk, and snteli so sweet> 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman. 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds ; (God save the mark!) 

And telling me, the aoyereign'st thing on earth 

Was parmaoity, for an inward bruise ^ 

And that it was great pity, so k wa«. 

This villanous salt-pet re should be digg'd 

Out of the bowels of tJhe harmless earth. 

Which many a good tall feHow h»d destroy^! 

So cowardly : and but for these ^ite ^ns^ 

He would himself have been « soUier. 

8ha]CSPSA|k. 



G»&P. XXII. 

CLARENCE'S DREAM. 

Clarence and Brakehbury. 

Brak, WHY looks your grace so heavily to^ay P 
Clar. O, I have passM a miserable night. 
So fuU of ugly aigfals^ of ghastly ^emns. 
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That as I am a Christian faithful man^ , 
I would jiot spend atiother such a nighty 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days ; 
So full of dismal terror was the time. 

Brak, What was your dream^ my lord ? I pray you 

tell me. 
Clar* Methought that I had- broken from the tow^f 
And was imbark'd to cross to Burgundy^ 
And in my company my brother Glo'ster ; 
Who frcHn my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches. Thence we look'd tow'rd England; 
And cited up a shousand heavy times^ 
During the wars of York and Lancaster^ 
That had befall'n us. As we pass'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches^ ^ * 

Methought that Glo'ster stumbled, and in falling 
Struck me (that sought to stay him) o^rboard^ 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

Lord, Lord, methought, what paia it was to drown! 
What dreadful noise of y^aters in my ears ! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
I thought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks : 
A thousand men, that fishes gnawM upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl. 
Inestimable stones, unvallued jewels ; 
Son# lay in dead m&'s scuUs ; and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit^ there were crept. 
As 'twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems. 
That woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep. 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay scattered by. 

Brak, Had you such leisure in the time of death^ 
To gaze upon the secrets of the deep ? 

Ctar. Methought 1 bad ; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost ; but still the envious fiood 
Kept in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vast, and wandVing air ; 
But smotherM it within my panting bulk. 
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Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 
BraJc. Awak'd you not with this sore agony ? 
Clar, No, no ; my dream was lengthened after life ; 

then began the tempest to my soul : 

1 passed, melhoughti the melancholy liood. 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of^ 
Unto the kingdom -of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet toy stranger-soul. 

Was my great father-in-law^ renowned Warwick, 

Who cry'd alou d ■ < ^ ^ W^iat scourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence ?^ 

And $o he vapish'd* Then came wandering by 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in blood, and he shrk^k'd out alou d 

*' Clarence is come^ false^ fteeting^ perjured Clarence, 

That stabb'd me in ^thie field by- Tewksbury ; 

Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments I""— — 

With that, methou^t, a legion of foul fiends 

Environ'd me, and howled in mine ears 

Such hideous cries, that with the very noise 

i trembling wakMj and for a season after 

Could not believe but that I was in hell : 

Such terrible iippressiop made my dream* 

Brak^ No marvel, lord, that it afirighted you'; 
I am afraid^ methinks^ to hear you tell it. 

Clar, Ah ! Brakenbury, I have oone those things 
That now give evidence against my soul. 
For Edward's sake; £^nd see how he requites me! 
O God! if my deiep prayers cannot appease thee. 
But thou wilt be avenged on my misdeeds. 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone: 

spare my guiltless wife, and my poor children ! 

1 pr'ythee, Brak^nbury, stay by me : 
Mjr soul is beav^,^nd I fain woidd sleep. 

Shakspeare. 



Cc 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

•(iUEEN MAB. 

O THEN I see Queen Ma^ hath been^with you« 

She is the fancy's midwife^ and she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

On the fore-finger of an alderman ; 

Drawn with a ti^am. of little atomies^ 

Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep : 

Her waggon spokes made of long spinners' legs; 

The cover of the wings of grashoppers ; 

The traces of the smallest spider's web ; 

The collars of the moonshine's watery beams; 

Her whip of cnciet^s bone ; the ]a«h*of film ; 

Her waggoner a small grey-coated gnat. 

Not half so^big as a round little worm^ 

Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid. 

H^r chariot is an empty hazel-nut^ 
Made by the joiner squirrel^ or old gnibj 

Time out, of mind the fairies' coachmakers* 
And in this state she gallops, night by night. 

Through lovers' brains, s^nd then they dream of love 
On Courtiers' knees,'^hat dream qn curtsies strait : 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who^strait dream op fees : 
O'er ladies' lips, who strait on kisses dream : 
Sometimes she gallops o^er a courtier's nose. 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit : 
And sometimes corner she with a tithe-pig's tail, 
Ticklmg t(ie parson as he lies asleep ; 
Then dreams he of anotheir benefice. 
Sometimes she dri\;;eth o'er a soldier's neck. 
And then he drc^ams of cutting foreign throats. 
Of breaches, jamfbuscadoes, Spanish blades. 
Of healths ftve fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ears, at which he starts and wakes ; 
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And being thus frighted^ swears a prayer or two* 
And sleeps again* 

Shakspeare. 
(:hAp. XXIV. 

t' 

APOTHECARY, » 

I DO penocmber an apothecary'. 
And hereabouts he dwrells, wtK}a) late I note4 
In tattcr'd -weeds, with overwhelming brows. 
Culling of simples; ineagre were his looks ; 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones : 
And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 
^ An alligator stuffy, and o.ther skins 
Of ili-shap'd fishes'; aiid about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes ; 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds. 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses 
Were thinly scatter^ to make up a show. 
Noting this penury, to myself I said^ 
An' if a man did n^d a^ poison noyr, ' . 
^hose sale is present death in Malniuaj 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him. 
Oh, this same thought did but fore-run my need. 
And this same needy man must sell it me. 
A9 1 remember^ this should be the house* 

SUAKSPEARIS. 



CHAP, XXV. 

ODE TO EVENING. 

IF aught of oaten st6p, or pastoral song, ^ 
May hope, chaste Evej, to sooth thy modest ear. 
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Like thy own solemn sprini^j 

Thy spriogs^ and dying gales^ 
O Nymph preserv'd^ while now the bright hair'd sun 
.Slt8 on yon western tent^ whose cloudy skirts 

With brede ethereal wove. 

Overhang his wavy bed^ 
Now air is hushM^ save where the -weak-eyed bat, 
Wjth'short shrill shrieks flite by on leathern wingj 

Or where the beetle winds 

His small but sullen horny 
As oft he rises 'midst the tWilight path, 
Agamst the pilgrim born in heedless hum : 

Now teach me, maid composed. 

To breathe some softened strain. 
Whose numbers stealing through thy dark'ning vaie^ 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit, 

^As musing slow, I bail 

Thy genial lov'd return 
For when thy folding star arising sbowi ^ 
His paly circle t| at his warming tamp 

The fragrant Houfs, and Elves 

Who slept In flowers the day. 
And many a nymph who breathes her brows with tedgia^ 
And sheds the freshening dew, and lovelier still. 

The peilsive Pleasures sweet 

Prepare thy shadowy car* 
Then lead, calm VotVess, vvhere sorte sheety lake 
Cheers the loan heath, or some time faatlowed pile^ 

Or up-land fallows gray 

Reflect its last cool gleam* 
But when chill blustering winds, or driving rain> 
Forbid my wilMlig feet, be mine the hut. 

That from the mountain's side. 

Views wilds, and swelling floods. 
And hamlets brown, and dimdiscover'd spires^ 
And hears their simple b^H, and marks o^^r all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradua! dusky v^I 
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While spring shall pour his show'rs as oft he wontj 
An<^ bathe thy breathing tresses^ meekest Eve ! 

While summer loves to sport 

Beneath thy lingering light : 
While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves: 
Of Winter yelling through the troublous air^ 

Affrights thy shrmking train. 

And rudely rends thy robes; 
So long, sure-foUnd, beneath the Sylvan sbed^ 
Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science rose-lipp'd Health, 

Thy gentlest influence o*d. 

And hymn; thy fav'rite name } ^ 

Collins. 
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ODE TO SPRING. 

SWEET daughter of a rough and stormy sire. 
Hoar Winter's blooming child; delightful springl 
Whose unshorn locks with leaves 
And swelling buds are crownM; 

From the green islands of eternal youth^ 

(Crowned with fresh blooms,. and ever«springing shade) 
Turn hither turn thy «slep, 
O thou, whose powerful voice ■ 

More sweet than softett touch of Dciric. reed. 
Or Lydian flute, can sooth the madding winds. 

And thro' the stormy deep. 

Breathe ,thy own tender calm. 

Thee, best belovMl. the .virgin train await,' .. 

With songs and festal rites, and joy to rove 

Thy blooming wilds among. 

And valtfs and^dewy lawns, 
Cc 2 
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With ufttit'd feet: and etk& Ihy earriesi i«<^ef# 
To weave freflh gftrlands for the glowittg brow 
Of him the favourM yoafh 
That prompts tbqlr wbkper^d sigh. 

Unlock thy copious storeys p those tender ihoweir^ 
That drop their sweetness on the infant buds. 

And silent dews thaft sweQ 

The milky ear*^ green stem. 

And feed the flowering o^et^is early sbodts ; 

And oall those winds which thro* tiie wbi6p*rmg bought 

With warm and pleasant breath 

Salute the blowing flowers. 

Now let me sit beneath the whitening thorn> 
And' mark thy spreading tints steal o'er the dale t 

And watch with patient eye 

Thy fair unfolding charms. 

O Kymp& approach ! while yet the temperate sun 
With bashful fbreheady thro' the cool moist ah* 
Throws his young maiden beams^ 
And with chaste kisses wooes 

» 
The earth'lB fair bosom ; whHe the streaming v>eii 
Of lucid-clouds with kind and frequent shade 
, Protects thy modest blooms ^ 
From his severer blaze. 

Sweet IS thy, reign^ but short ; the ripd dog-stdr 
Shall scorch thy tressesj and the mower's scythe 

Thy greensj thy flowerets all. 

Remorseless shall destroy. 

Reluctstm shall I bid thee then farewel ; 
For O, j»<^ aU that Autumn's lap contains. 
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Vor Sutiftttier's ruddiest ihuti^ 
Can aiigbt ibr tb«e atone. 

Fair Spring ! whdse Mmple^t promise more delights 
Than all their largest wealthy and thro^ the heart 
Sach joy and new born'^hope 
With 9^esl iiifiuenee breather, 

Mrs, BarbaOjdD. 
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DOMESTIC LOVE AND HAPPINESS. 

O HAPPY they ! the happiert of thefr kind ! 
Whom gentler stars unite^ and in one fate 
Their hearts^ their fortunes^ and their beings blend* 
^is not the coarser tie of human laws^ 
Unnatural oft^ and foreign to the mind^ 
That binds their peace, but harmony itself^ 
Attuning all their passions into love ; 
Where friendship full exerts her softest power. 
Perfect esteem, enlivenM by desire 
Ineffable, and sympathy of soul ; 
Thought meeting thought, and will preventing wil^ 
With boundless confidence ; for nought but loVe 
Can answer love, and render bliss secure. 
Let him, ungenerous, who, alone intekit 
To bless himself, froni 80P<Bd parehts bu^ 
The loathing virgin, in eternal care. 
Well-merited, consume his nights and days : 
Let barbarous nations, whose inhuman tove 
Is wild desire, fierce as the suns they feel ; 
Let eastern tyrants from the light of Heaven 
Seclude their bosom-slaves, meanly possesiB'd 
Of a mere lifeless, violated form ; 
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While those whom love cements in holj faith; 
And equal transport, Sree as nature live, 
Disdaining^fean What is the world to them. 
Its pomp, its pleasure, and jts nonsense alt i 
Who in each other clasp whatever fair 
High fancy forms, and lavish hearts can wish : 
Something that beauty dearer, should .they look 
Or on. the mind, or mind-illumin'd lace ; 
Truth, goodness, honour, harmony and. love. 
The richest bounty of indulgent Heaven. 
Mean-time k smiling ofia(>ring rises round. 
And mingles both their graces. By degreed, . 
The human blossom blows ; and every day, 
Spft as it rolls along, shows some new charm^ 
The father's lustre, and the mother's bloom* 
Then infant reason grows apace, and call 
For the kind hand of an assiduous care. . 
Delightful task ! ^ to rear |h^ tender thougbt^i 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, ^ 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind. 
To breathe th* enlivening. spirit, and to fix: 
The generous purpose Jq the glowing breast. 
Ah speak the joy ! ye whom vthe sudden tear 
Surprises offeo, while you look around,. 
And nothing strikes your eye butrsight? of bliss ; 
All various Nature pressing on the heart, : 
An elegant suflSciency, content. 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books. 
Ease and alternate labour, usefuMife, . 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heav^en. 
Thes^ are the matchless joys of virtuous love : 
And thus their moments fly. The Seasons thus. 
As ceaseless round a jarring world they roll. 
Still find them.happy ; and, consenting Spring 
Sheds her x)wn. rosy garland .on their heads : 
•Till evening comes at last, serene and mild i 
When, after the long vernal day , of life. 
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Enamour'd more^ as more re^eitibianee 9wett^j 
With many a proof of recoUect^fd love, 
Together down they sink in^focinl tleep ; 
Tcfether freed their gentle spirits i!y T 

To scenes where love and U^s ifttffiott dt feigtl. ^ 
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THE PLEASURES OF REtmfiMENT, 

KNK W h^ biit^s bappities^, of ^ed 
The happiest he ! i^hb &f TrOttl publid rage. 
Deep in the vate, i^Hh a ehotci^ (^ tetit% 
Drinks the pure pleasofeft of the rural life. 
What tho^'the dome be wanting, whose proud gate, 
Each morning, vomits out the sneaking eroud 
Of flatterers false, and in their turn abul*d ! 
Vile iatercottr^e ! What tho' the glitteribg robe. 
Of every hue reflected light cttn give, 
Or floftted loose, or stiff with m«izy gold. 
The pride aild gaze of fools> oppreti him not ? 
What tho% from utnwst land add sea iutvey'd, 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, aiid his Insatiate table heaps 
With luxury and death ? What tho» his bow! 
Flames not with costly juice ; nor sunk in beds 
Oft of gay care, he tosses out the night. 
Or melts the thoughtless hours in idle state ? 
What tho' he knows not those fantastic joys. 
That still amuse the wanton, still deceive ; 
A face of pleasure, J^iit a heart of p£n ; 
Their holloW momeilts undelighted all ? 
Sure peace is his ; a solid iii^ estranged 
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To disappointment and faUacioos hope : 

Rich in contentj in Nature's bount}^ rich. 

In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the Springs 

Wh^ heaven descends in showers ; or bend the bough 

Wheif Summer reddens, and when Autumn beams; 

Or in the wint'ry glebe whatever lies 

Conceal'dy and fattens with the richest sap : 

These are not wanting, nor the milky drove. 

Luxuriant, spread o'er all the lowing vale ; 

Nor bleating mountains ; nor the chide of streams, . 

And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 

Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shade^ 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 

Nor ought besides of prospect, grove, or song. 

Dim grottoes, gleaming lakes, an^^puntain clear. 

Here too dweUs simple truth ; plain inn«cenctf^ 

Unsullied beauty ; sound unbroken youth. 

Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd ; 

Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil ; 

Calm contemplation, and poetic ease. 

The rage of nations, and the crush of states. 
Move not the man, who, from the world escap'd. 
In still retreats, and flow'ry solitudes^ 
To Nature's voice attends, from month to months 
And day to day, through the revolving year ; 
Admiring, sees her in her every shape ; 
Feels all her sweet emotions at his heart : 
Takes what, she libera! gives, nor thinks of more. 
He, when young Spring protrudes the bursting gems, 
Marks the first bud, and siicks the healthful gale 
Into his freshen'd soul ; her genial hours 
He fuU enjoys ; and not a beauty blows. 
And not an opening blossom breathes, in vain. 
In summer he, beneath the living, shade, ^ 
Such as o'er frigid Tempe wont to wave. 
Or Hemus cool, reads what the Muse, of these/ 
Pesliaps, has io immortal aumbet s sung ; 
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Or what she dictates writes : and^ oft an eye 

Shot rounds rejoices in the vigorous year. 

When Autumii's yellow lustre gilds the world. 

And tempts the sickle swain Into the field, 

Seiz'd by th« general Joy, his heart distends 

With gentle throes ; and thrC the tepid gleams 

Deep musing, then he biest exerts his song.. 

Even Winter wild to him is full of bliss. 

The mighty tempest, and the hoary waste. 

Abrupt, and deep^ stretch'd o'er the buried earth. 

Awake to solemn thought. At night the«kies, 

DisclOR'd, and kindled, by refining frost. 

Pour every lustre on th' exalted eye* 

A friend, a book, the stealing hours secure. 

And mark them down for wisdom. With swift wing. 

O'er land and sea the imagination roams ; . 

Or t|[uth, divinely breaking on his mind. 

Elates bis being, and^unfolds his powers ; 

Or in his breast heroic virtue burns. 

The touch of kindred too and love he feels ; 

The modest eye, whose beams on his alone 

Extatic shine ; the little strong embrace 

Of prattling children, twWd round his neck. 

And emulous to please him calling forth 

The fond parentjLl soul. Nor purpose gay. 

Amusement, dance, or song, he sternly scorns ; 

For happiness and true philosophy ' 

Are of the social, still, and smiling kind. 

This is the life whicJi those who fret in guilt. 

And guilty cities, never knew ; the life. 

Led by primeval ages, uncorrupt. 

When Angela dwelt, iind God himself, with man ! 

^ Thomson. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

GENIUS. 

FROM heav'a my strains begio ; from heav'ji descends 
The flame of genius to the human breast^ 
And love and beauty, and poetic joy 
And inspiration* Ere th€ radient sua 
Sprang from the east, or 'mid the vault of night 
The moon suspended her serener lamp ; 
Ere mountains^ woods, or streams adorned tlie globe. 
Or wisdom taught the sons of men her lore ; 
Then liv'd the almighty ONE : then deep retired 
In his unfathom'd essence, view'd the Ibrms^ 
The forms eternal of created things; 
The radiant sun^ the moon^s nocturnal lamj^. 
The mountains, woods, and streafl»s, the rolling globe^ 
And wisdom's mien celestial. From the first 
Of days, on them his love divine he fix'd. 
His admiration : till in time complete. 
What he admired, and lov'd, hi^ vital «mile 
Unfolded into being. . Hence the brea^ 
Of life informing each organic frame. 
Hence the green eattfa, and wild resoun^ng wsH^es ; 
Hence light and shade -alternate ; warmth ftiid<K>ld ; 
And clear autumnal skies an4 'vernal showers. 
And all the ftiir variety of things. 

But not alike to every mortal eye 
Is this great scene unveil'd* For since theelaims 
Of social life to different labours urge 
The active pow'rs of man ^ with wise inteiiNl 
The hand of nature on peculiar minds 
Imprints a different bias, and to each 
Decrees its province in the common toil. 
To some she taught the fabric of the sphere, ' 
The changeful moon, the circuit of the stars. 
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• 
The golden zones of heaven : to some she gave 
To weigh the moment of eternal things. 
Of time, and space, and fate's unbroken chain. 
And will's quick impulse : others by the hand 
She led o'er vales and mountains, to explore 
What healing virtue swells the tender veins 
Of herbs and flow'rs ; or what the beams of iporn 
Draw forth, distilling from the clifted rind 
In balmy tears* But some, to higher hopes 
Were de^tin'd ; some within a finer mould 
She- wrought, and temper'd with a puier flame. 
To these the Sire Om^iipotent unfolds 
The world's harmonious volume, there to read 
The transcript of himself. On every part * 
They trace the bright impressions of his hand ; 
In earth, or air> the meadow's pui;pJe stores. 
The moon's mild radiance, or the virgin's form 
Blooming with rosy smiles, they see pourtray'd 
That uncreated beauty, which delights 
The Mind supreme. They also feel her charms^ 
Eoamour'd ; they partake tb' eternal joy. 

Akenside, 
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CHAP. XXX. 

GREATNESS, 

SAY, why was man so eminently rais'd 
Amid the vast creation ; why ordain'd 
Thro' life and death to dart his piercing eye. 
With thoughts beyond the limits of his frame ; 
But that the Omnipotent might send him forth 
In sight of mortal and immortal pow'rs. 
As oa a boundless theatre, to run 

Dd 
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The great career of justice ; to exalt 

His generous aim to all diviner deeds; 

To chase each partial porpo^te from his breast ,; 

And thro* the mists of^ssion and of sense. 

And thro' the tossing tide of chance and pain. 

To hold his course unfault'ring, while the voice 

Of truth and virtue, up the steep ascent 

Of nature, calls him to his high reward, 

Th' applauding smile of Heav'n : Else wherefore burns 

In mortal bosoms this unquenched hope, 

"^at breathes from day to day sublimer things. 

And mocks possession ? Wherefore darts the mind. 

With such resistless ardour to embrace - 

Majestic forms; impatient to.be free, 

Spumiug the gross controul of wilful might ; 

Proud of the strong contention of her toils ; 
Proud to be daring ? Who but rather turns 

To Heav'n's broad fire his unconstrained view. 

Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame ? 

Who that, from Alpine heights, his laboring eye 

Shoots round the wild horizon, to survey 

Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave 

Thro' mountains, plains, thrd* empires blaqk with shade^ 

And continents of sand ! will turn his gaze 

To mark the windings.of a scanty ijU 

That murmurs at hisieet ? The high-born soul 

Disdains to rest her heav'n aspiring wing 

£eneath its native quarry. Tir'd of earth 

And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 

Thro' fields of air ; pursues tfte flying storm ; 

Rides on the volley 'd lightening thro' the hcav'ns; 

Or yok'd with whirlwinds and the northern blast. 

Sweeps the \ot\g tract of day* Then high she soan 

The blue profound, and hovering round the sun« 

Beholds him pouring the redundant stream ^ 

Qr light ; beholds his unrelenting sway 

3end the reluctant planets to ateoh^ 
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The fated rounds of time. Thence fir effus'd 
She darts her swiftness up the long^ career 
Of devious eQmef? y tbro* its burning si^S 
Exulting measures the perennial wheel 
Of nature, and looks- back> on all the stars. 
Whose blendediight, as with a milky zone, 
Invests the orient. Now amazM she views 
Th'empyreal waste,. where happy spirits hold. 
Beyond this concave heaven, their calm abode ; 
And fields of radience, whose unfading light 
Has travelled the profound srx thousand years. 
Nor yet arrives in sJght ofmortal things. 
Ev*n on the barriers of the world untir'd 
She meditates th» eternal deptb below; 
TUl^ half reeoUing, dbwn the headlong steep 
She plunges; soon overwhelmed and swallow'd up 
}q that immense of being* There her h^pes 
Rest at the fated goal. For from t^e birth 
Of mortal man, the sovereign Maker said^ 
That not in humble nor in brief delight> 
I4ot in the fading echoes of renown,. 
Power** purple robes, nor pleasure's flovy'ry lap. 
The soul should find enjoyment : but from these 
Turning disdainful to an equal good^ 
Thro* all th' ascent of things enlarge her view, 
'Till every bound at length should disappear, 
.^nd infinite perfection close the scene* 



CHAP. XXXI. 

novelty: 



CALL now to mind what high capacious poWrs 

Lie folded up in man : how far beyond 

the praise of mortals, may th» eternal growth 
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Of nature to perfection half divine 
Expand the Uooming soul. What pity than 
Should slothes unkindly fogs depress to earth ^ 
Her tender blossmn^ choak the streams of life. 
And blast her spring ! Far otherwise designM 
Almighty wisdom ; nature's happy cares 
Th' obedient heart far otherwise incline* 
Witness the sprightly joy when ought unknown 
Strikes the quick sense^ and wakes each active powV 
.To brisker measures : witness the neglect 
Of all familiar prospects^ tho* beheld 
With transport once ; the fond attentive gaze 
Of young astonishment ; the sober zeal 
Of age^ commenting on ^prodigious things. 
For such the bouoteoMS providence of Heav'n^ 
lu evisry breast implanting this desire 
or objects new and itrange, to urge us on 
With unremitted labour to pursue 
Those sacred stores that wait the ripening soul^ 
lu truth's exhaustless bosom. What need words 
To paint its pow'r ? For thisj the dliring youth 
Breaks from bis weeping mother's anxious arms. 
In foreign climes to rove ; the pensive sage^ 
Heedless of sleep, or roidniglil'4« harmful damp,. 
Hangs o'er the sickly taper; and Ujiitir'd / 
Thi virgin follows, with enchanted step. 
The mazes of some wise and wondrous tale^ 
From morn to eve ; unmindful of her form. 
Unmindful of the happy dress that stole 
The wishes of the youth, when every ipaid 
With envy pin'd. Hence finally by night 
The village matron, round the blazing heart. 
Suspends the infant-audiani^e with her taks. 
Breathing astonishment! of witching rhimes> 
And evil spirits; of the death^bed call 
Of him who robb'd the widow, and devoured 
The orphan's portipn ; of unquiet souU 
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Ris'o from {he grave to ea<e the heaty guilt 
Of deeds in life concealM; of shapes that walk 
At dead of night, and clank their ctiain4l|||uid wave 
The torch of hell around the murderer's bed. 
At every solemn pause the croud recoil 
Gazing each other speechless, and congeaPd 
With shiv'ring sighs : till eager for th' events 
Around the beldame all erect they. hang. 
Each trembling heart with grateful- terrors quell'd. 

AK£KSI0£. 



GHAP; XXXII. 

PHILANTHROPY. 

WHEN erst contagion wkh mephitic breath < 
And withered famine iirg^d the work of death ; 
Marseiltes' good bishop, London's generous mayor, 
WithP food lEind faith, with medidoe and with prayer^ 
Raised the weak head and stayed the parting sigh^ 
Or with new life relumed the swiming ey^.^^ 
— >And now. Philanthropy;! thy rays divine 
Dart round the globe from ZemMsi to the line ; 
O'er each dark prison plays the cheering light. 
Like northern lustres o'er the vault of night.-— 
From realm to realm, with crost or crescent* crown'dj 
Where'er mankind and misery are found,' 
O'er burning sands,- deep waves, oi; wilds of snow,* 
Thy Howard journeying seeks the house of woe. 
Down many a winding step to dungeons dank, 
Where anguish wails aloud, and fetters xlauk ; 
To cave bestrew'd with many, a mouldering booe^ 
And cells, whose echoes only learn to groan ; . 
Where no kind bars a whispering friend disclose, 

Dd 2 
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No sun-beam eaters^ and no zephyr blows^ 

He tteads, inemulous of fame or wealthy 

Profuse of toil «bd prodigal of health ; 

With soft assuasive eloquence expands 

Power's rigid hearty and opes his clenching hands ; 

, Leads stern-ey'd justice to the dark domains^ 

r If not to sever, to relax the chains ; 

* Or guides awakened mercy through the gloom^ 
And shows the prison^ sister to the tomb! 
Givies to her babes the self-devoted wife^ 
To her fond husband liberty and life ! — 
.—The spirits of the good, who bead from high 
Wide o*er these earthly scenes their partial jeye. 
When first, array'd in Virtue's purest robe^ 
They saw her Howard traversing the globe; 
Saw round his brows her sun-like glory blaze 
In arrowy circles of unwearied rays ; 
Mistook a mortal for an angel-guest. 
And ask'd what seraph-foot the earth imprest. 
Onward he moves I'-— Disease and death retire, 
"<-And murmuring demons hate him^ and admire. 

Darwin. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

THEROSEr 

THE rose had been vvash'd, just wasfa'd in a shpwer^ 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed. 
The plentiful moisture incumber'd the flower. 

And wetgh'd down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all iilW, and the leaves were all wet. 

And it seem'd, to a fanciful view. 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret. 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 
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I liastily seizM it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drown'dj 

A.nd swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 

1 snappM it— it fell to the ground, ^-^^^ 

And such, I exclaim'd, is the pitiless part 

Some act by the delicate mind, 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart , 

Already to sorrow resigned. 

T his elegant rose, had I shaken it less. 

Might have bloom'd with its owner awhile ; 

And the tear that is Wip'd with a Jittle address. 
May be followed perhaps by a smile. 



CpWPERi 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

THE POET'S NEW-YEAR'S GIFT. 

TO MRS. THROCKMORTOK* 

MARIA ! I have ev'ry good 

For thee wished many a tinrie. 
Both sad, and in a cheerful mood. 

But never yet in rlxime. 

To wish -thee fairer is no need. 
More prudent, or more sprightly. 

Or more ingenious, or more freed 
From temper-flaws unsightly. 

What favour, then, not yet possessed. 

Can I for thee require. 
In wedded love already blest. 

To thy whole heart'* desise ? 
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None here is happy but in part ;: 

FuU bliss is bliss divine ; 
There iftDv^^lls some wish ^yery heart. 

And doubtless one in thine. 



That wish on some fkir fbture day 

Which fate shall brightly gild, 
('Tis blameless, be it what it m^y) 

I wish it all fulfillM. CdwFfilt. 



CHAP . XXXV. 

ODE TO APOLLO. 

ON AN INR-OXiABS AliMOST DRY'D IN THg SUN. 

PATRON of all those Ibckless brains. 

That, to the wiong side leaning. 
Indite much metre with much pains. 

And little or no meaning ; . 

Mk why, since oceai|f», rivers, streams. 

That water all the nations. 
Pay tribute to thy glorious beams, 

Jhi constant exhalations. 

Why, stooping from the noon of day. 

Too covetous of drink, 
Apollo, hast thou stol'n away 

A poet's drop of ink ? 

Upborn into the viewless air .. 

it floats a vapour now, 
ImpelPd thro* regions dense and rare. 

By aii the winds that UoWt 
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Ordain'd, perhaps, ere summer flies^ 

Combin'd, with millions more. 
To form an iris in the sirik^, V 

Though black aaid fpul before. 

Illustrious drop ! and happy thenf 

Beyond the happiest lot. 
Of all that ever passed my pen 

Sd soon to be forgot ! 

Phoebus,if such be thy design. 

To place it in thy baw. 
Give wit that what is left may shine r 

With equal grace below. CoWPERt 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

CATHERINA. 

ADDAE58ED TO MI88 STAVhtTOH^ 

SHE canae — she is ^one—we have met— 

And meet perhaps never again ; 
The sun of that nrioment \t set. 

And seems to have risen in va)n. ' 
Catherina has fled like a dream-^ . 

(So vanishes pleasure, alas I) 
But has left a regret and esteem 

That will not so suddenly pass. 

The last evening-ramble we inade^ 
^ Catherina. Maria, afad I, 
Our progress was often delayed 
By the^ nightingale warbling nigh. 
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We paus'd under many a tree, 

AndjOBUch she wars charmed 'with a tone 
Lesssvf^t to Maria and me, 

Wiio had witness'd so lately her own; 

My numbers that day she had sung,- 

And gave them a grace so divine. 
As onlj' her musical tbngue 

Couid infuse Into numbers of mine.- 
The longer I heard, I esteemed 

The work of my fancy the more,, 
Andev^n to myself never seem *d 

So tuneful a poet before. 

Though the ideftiuret of Londm exeeed' 

In number the days of the year,. 
Catherina, did nothing impede^ 

Would feel herself happier ticre ; 
For the dote- woven arches of limes,. 

On the banks of our river, Ilcnow^. 
Are sweeter to her many times 

Than alt that the city can show.. 

So it is, when the mind is endued 

With a well-judging taste from abovc^ > 
Then, whether embe!lish*d or rude 

'Tis nature alone that we love. 
The achievements of art may amuse. 

May even our wonder excite. 
But groves, hills, and vallies disuse 

A lasting, a sacred delight. 

Since then in the rural recess 

Catherina alone can rejftice. 
May it still be her lot to possess 

The scene of her senriWe cboioc I 
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fTo inhabit a mansion remote 

. From the clatter of street-pacing steeds^ 
And by Philomel's annual note^ ' ^ 

To measure the life that she leads. 

^Vith her book, «nd her voice, and her lyre, 

To wing all her moments at home, 
.And wkh scenes that new rapture inspire 

As oft as it suits her to roam. 
She will have just the life she prefers. 

With little to wish or to fear. 
And OUTS will be pleasant as hers. 

Might we view her enjoying; it here. 

COWPER. 



CHAP. XXXVII. 

THE JEVENING WALK. 

JL TKUGE to thought ! and let us o'er the fields. 
Across the down, or thro* the ?helving wood. 
Wind our uncertain way. Let fancy lead. 
And be it ours to follow, and admire. 
As well we may^ the .graces infinite 
Of nature. Lay aside the sweet resource 
That winter needs, and may at will obtain. 
Of authors chaste and good, and let us read ' 
The living page, whose ev'ry character 
Delights, and gives us wbdom. Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may 'read and read 
And read agaia, and still find something new. 
Something to please and something to instruct, 
£*en ia tbe noisome vveed. See^ ere we past 
Aleaaor's thresboid^ to the curious ejre 
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A little monitor presents^ her page 

Of choice instruction^ with her snowy bells. 

The lily of-the vale. She noraJBTects 

The public walk, nor gaze of mid-day sun : 

She to no state or dignity aspires^ 

But silent and alone puts on her suit. 

And sheds her lasting perfumes, but for which 

We had not known there was a thing so sweet 

Hid in the gloomy shade. So when the blast 

Her sister tribes confounds, and to the earth 

Stoops their high heads that vainly were expos'd. 

She feels it not, but flourishes anew. 

Still sheltered and secure. And so the storm 

That makes the high elm couch^ and rends the oak. 

The humble lily spares. A thousand blows 

That shakes the lofty monarch on his throne. 

We lesser folks feel not* Keen are the pains 

Advancement often brings. To be secure. 

Be humble; to be happy, be content. 

But come, we loiter. Pass unnoticM by 
The sleepy crocus, and the stairing daisy. 
The courtier of the sun. What see we there ? 
The love-sick cowslip, that her head inclines 
To hide a bleeding heart. And here's the tneek 
And soft-eyed primrose. Dandelion this, 
A college youth that flashes for a day 
All gold : ailon ,he doffs his gaudy suit, . 
Tauch'd by the magic hand of some grave Bishop, 
And all at once, by commutation strange. 
Becomes a Reverend Divine. 

Then mark 
The melancholy hyacinth, that weeps • 
All nightyand never lifts an eye all day. 

How gay this meado^v — Like a gamesotee boy 
New-cloth'd, his locks fresh comb'd and powder'd, he 



* ^ 
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All health and spirits. Scarce so many stars 
Shine in the azure canopy of heaven. 
As king-cups here are scattered, interspers'd 
With silver daisies. 

See, the toDing swain 
With many a sturdy stroke cuts up at la«t 
The tough and sinewy furze. How hard he foughi 
To win the glory of the barren waste ! 
For what more noble than the vernal furze 
With golden baskels hung? Approach it not. 
For cv'ry blos^m has a troop of swords 
Drawn to defend it. *Tis the treasury 
Of Fays and Fairies. Here they nightly meet. 
Each with a burnished king-cup in his hand. 
And quaff the subtle ether. Here they d^nce 
Or to the village chimes, or moody song 
Of midnight Philomel. The ringlet see 
Fantastically trod. There, Oberon 
His gallant train leads out, the while his torch 
The glow-worm lights and dusky night illumts. 
And there they foot it featly round, and laugh. 
The sacred spot the superstitious ewe 
Regards, and bites It not in reverence. 
Anon the drowsy clock tolls One— the cock • 
His clarion sounds — the dance breaks' ofl&— the lights 
Are quenchM — ^the music hush'd—- they speed away 
Swifter than thought, and still the break of day 
Outrun, and chasing midnight asihe Hies 
Pursue her round the globe. So Fancy weaX'CA 
Her flimsy web, while sober reason sits. 
And smiling wonders at the puny work, 
A net for iier ; then springs on eagle wing. 
Constraint defies, and soars above the sun. 

But ma A with liow peculiar grace, yon wood 
That clothes the weary steep, waves in the breeze 

Be 
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Her sea of leaves; thither we turn our step?^ 
And by the way attend the chearful sound 
Of woodland harmony, that always fills 
The mei ry vale between. How sweet the song 
Day^s harbinger attunes! I have not heard 
Such elegant divisions drawn from art. 
And what is he that wins pur admiration ? 
A little speck that floats upon the sun-beam. 
What vast perfection cannot nature crowd 
Into a puny point ! Th§ nightingale 
Her solo anthem sung, and all that heard 
Content joins in the chorus of the day, 
She, gentle heart, thinks it no pain to please. 
Nor, like the moody songsters of the world, . 
Ju^t shews her talent, pleases, takes afiVont, 
And locks it up in envy. 

I love to see the little goldfinch pluck 
The groundsil's feathered seed, and twit and twit; 
And then in bow'r of apple blossoms perch'd. 
Trim his gijy suit, and pay us with a ^ong. 
I would not hold him"^ pris'ner for the world. 

The chimney-haunting swallow, too, my eye 
And ear well pleases. I delight to see 
How suddenly he skims the glassy pool; 
How quaintly dips, and with a bullet's speed 
Whisks by. I love to be awake, and hear 
His morning song twitter'd to young-eyed da}^. 

Bui most of all it wins my admiration. 

To view the structure of this little work, 

A* bird's nest. Mark it well, within, without. 

No tool, had he that wrought, no knife to cut. 

No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, ^ 

No glue to join ; his little beak was all. 

And yet jiow neatly finished. What nice hand 

VMth ev'ry implement and means of art. 
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And twenty years apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make me such another ! Fondly then 
We boast of excellence, whose noblest akill 
Instinctive genius foils. 

The bee observe ; 
She too an artist is, and laughs at man 
Who calls on rules the sightly hexagon 
With truth to form ; axunning architect. 
That at the roof begins her golden work. 
And builds without foundation. How she toils. 
And st411 from bud to bud, from flow'r to fijwV, 
Travels the livelong day. Ye idle drones. 
That rather pilfer than your bread obtain 
By honest means like these, look here, and learn 
How good, how fair, how honourable 'lis 
To iive by induslry. The busy tribca 
Of bees so emulous, are daily fed 
With heaven's peculiar manna. 'Tis for them. 
Unwearied alchymists, the blooming world 
Nectareous gold distils. And bounteous heaven. 
Still to the diligent and active good, . ** 

Their very labour makes the certain cause 
Of future wealth. 

But see, the setting sun 
Puts on a milder eountenance, and skirts 
The undulated clouds that cross his way 
With glory visible. His axle cools. 
And his broad disk, tho* fervent, not intense, 
Foretels the near approach of matron night. 
Ye fair, retreat ! V our drooping flowers need 
Wholesome refreshment. Down the hedge-row path • 
We Jiasten home, and only slack our speed 
; To gaze a moment at the customed gap. 
That all so unexpectedly presents 
The clear .cerulean prospect down the vale. 
Dispers'd^long the bottom flocks a*)d herds. 
Hayricks and cottages, besides a stream 
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That silvery meanders here an4 there ; 
And higher up, corn-fields^ and pastures, hops^ 
And waving woods, and tufts, and lonely oaks^ 
Thick interspersed as Nature best, was pleas'd. 

Happy the man who truly loves bis home^ 
And never wanders farther from his door 
Then we have gone to-day; wb#feels his heart 
Still drawing homeward, and delights like us 
Once more to rest his foot on his own threshold. 

AimiAH<». 



^ 
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CHAP. I. 

THE STORY OF LE FEVRE. 

IT was sorae time in the summer of that year in 

which Dendermond' was taken by the ariiies, which 

was about seven years -before my father came into the 
country, — and about as many after the time, that my 
uncle Toby and Trim had privat%»'y decamped from my 
father's houfie in town, in order to lay some of the finest 

giejres in some of the finest fortified cities in Europe^ 

when my uncle Toby was one evenmg getting his supper, 

with Trim sitting behind him at a small sideboard ; 

The landlord of a little inn in the village came into the 
parlour- with an empty phial in his- hand to beg -a glass 
or twa of pack ; 'Tis for a poor gjpnlleman,-^**-— I think, 
of the army, ^aid the landlord, who has been taken ill at 
my house four days ago, and has never held up his head 
since, or had a desire to taste any thing, till just now, 
that he has a fancy for a glass- of sack and a thin toast, 

. 1 tljink, says he, 4aking his hand irom his forehead, 

it would comfort me. 

irf I could neither beg, borrow, or buy iuch a things 
Ee 2 
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— added the laodlord^-^I would almost steal it for ttie 
poor gentlemaDj he is so ill.— —I hope in God he will 
still inend^ continued he-— we are all of us concerned for 
him. 

Thou art a good natured soul^ I will answer for thee^ 
cried my uncle Toby ; and thou shalt drink the poor gen* 
tlemau's health in a glass of sack thyselfjr— and take a 
couple of bottles with ray service^ and tell hjm he is heart* 
ily welcome to them^ and to a dozen more if they will 
do him good. 

Though I am persuaded^ said my uncle Toby^ as the 
landlord shut the door^ he is a very compassionate fellow 
— ^Trim^— ^yet I cannot help entertaining a high opinion 
of his guest too; there must be something more than com- 
mon in hira^ that in so short a time should win so much 
upon the affections of his host; — And of his whole fami- 
ly, added. the corporal, for they are all concerned for him. 
— — Step;after him, said my uncle Toby, — do Trim,"— 
and4ask if he knows his name. 

r have quite forgot it, truly, said the landlord, coming 
back into the parlour with .he corporal^«~but I can ask 
his son again : — Has he a son with him them ? said my 
ancle "Toby, — A boy, roplied the landlord, of about elev- 
en: or twelve years of age ;— but the poor creature has 
tasted .'almost as little as his father ; he does nothing but 
mottra and lament for him night and day ; ■ H e has 
not stirred from the* bed-side these two days. 

^fy. uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and thrust 
his plate from before him, as the landlord gave bim the 
account^ and Trim, without being ordered, took away 
withoutt saying one word and in a few minutes after 
brought him his pipe and tobacco. 

Stay<ia the room aJitUe, said my uncle Toby.— ^ 

Trim ! — saki my uliele Toby> after he had lighted his 
pipe, and smoakedabouta dozen whiifs. — Trim^camem 
from of his master and madfe his bow ;--4ny unele Toby 
smoaked on and said ndt more.--~-*.Corporal I said oijr4u> 
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de T<Ay— .the corporal Haade his bow. My uncle To- 
by proceeded no farther, but finished his pipe. 

Trim ! said my uncle Toby, I have a project in mv head 
as it is a bad night, of wrapping myself up warm in my 
roquelaure, and paying a visit to this poor gentleman.-^ 
—Your honour's roquelaure, replied the corporal, has not 
once been had on, since the night before your honour re* 
ceived your wound, when we mounted guard in the 
trenches before the gate of St. Nicholas ; — and besides it 
is so eold and rainy a night,that what with the roquelaure, 
and what with the weather, 'twill be enough to give your 
honour your death, and bring on*your honour's torment 
in your groin. — I fear so replied my uncle Toby : but I 
am not at rest in my mind. Trim, since the account the 
laniilord hasgtven ine.— I wish I had not known so much 
of this affair,— ^dded my uncle Toby,— or that I had 
known more of it : — How shall we manage it ? — Leave 
it, ant please your honour, to me, quoth the corporal ! 
—I'll take my hat and stick, and go to the house and re- 
connoitre, and act accordingly ; .and I will bring your 
honour a full account in an hour.— Thou shalt go. Trim, 
fiaid my uncle Toby, and here's a sliilling for thee to drink 
-vrith his servant >! shall get it all out of him, said the 
corporal, shutting the door* 

My uncle Toby filled his second pipe ; and had it not 
been, that he now and then wandered fibm the point,with 
considering whether it was i^ot full as well to have the 
curtain of the tennaile a straight line, as a crooked one, 
i— he might be said to have thought of nothing else but 
poor Le Fevre and his boy the whole time he smoaked it. 

It wdS'hot till my uncle Toby had knocked the ashes 
out of his third pipe, that corporal Trim returned from the 
inn, and gave him the following account* 

I despaired at first, said the coporal, of being able to 
bring back your honour any kind of intelligence concern- 
ing the poor sick lieutenant — Is he in the army then ? 
said my uncle Toby— He is,saidthe corporal — ^^And in what 
.Tegimeut? said^y unole Toby — ^I'll tell your bonor^eplied 
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the corporal, every thing straight forwards, as I learnt it. 
Then, Trim, I'll fill another pipe, said my uncle Toby, and 
not interrupt thee till thou hast done ; so sit down at thy 
ease, Trim, in the window seat, and begin thy slory again. 

The corporal made- his old bow, which generally 

spoke as plain as a bow could speak it-^ — -^^^ Your honour 

is good : *' And having done that, he sat down, as he 

was ordered, and begun the story to my uncle Toby over 
again in pretty near the same words* 

I despaired at first, said, the corporal, of beiag able to 
bring back any nnteiligence to your honour about the lieu- 
tenant and his son ; f<JI when I asked where his servant 
was, from whom I made myself sure of knowing every 
thing which was proper to be asked, — ^That's a right dis- 
tinction. Trim, said my uncle Toby ^i was answered, 

an' please your honour, that he had no servant with him ; 

that he had come to the inn with hired horses, which, 

upon finding himself unable to proceed^ (to join> I suppose, 
the regiment) be had dismissed the morning after he came. 
— If 1 get better, my- dear, said he,. as« he gave his purse 
to his son to pay the man, we can hire horses from hence 
—But alas ! the poor gentleman will never get from hence 
said the landlady tome, — for I heard the death-wateh all 

night long; and wlien he dies, the youth, his son, 

will certainly die with him, for he u broken-hearted al- 
ready* ' . 

1 was hearing this account, continued the H)orporal, 
when the youth came into the kitchen, to order the thin 
toast the landlord spoke of; — but I will doit for my fath- 
er myself, said the youth.— —Pray'let me save you the 
trouMe, young gentleman, said I, taking a fork for the 
purpose,and offering him my chair to sit down upon by the 
fire, whilst 1 did it 1 believe. Sir, said he, very mod- 
estly, I can pioase him best myself. ■ I am sure, said 1, 
his honour will not like the toast the worse for being 

toasted by an old soldier -The youth took hold of my 

hand, and instantly burst into tears, ^Poor youth J said 
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my uncle Toby, — ^he has been bred up from an infant in 
the arniy> and the name of a soldier. Trim, sounded in 
bis ears like the name of a friend ; I wish I had him 
here* 

■ I never, in the longest march, said the corporal^ 
had so great a mind to my dinner, as I had to cry with 

him for company ; What could be the matter with 

me, an* please your honour ? Nothing in the world. Trim, 
said my uncle Toby, blowuig his nose^-^ut that thon art 
a good natured fellow. 

When I gave him the toast, continued the corporal, I 
thought it was proper to tell him I was captain Shandy^ 
servant, and that your honour (though a stranger) was ex- 
tremely concerned for his father ; ^^And that if there 

was any thhig in your house or celiar-«-(and thou might'st 
have added my purse loo, said my uncle Toby 9)— -he was 
heartily welcome to it ; . he made a very low .bow^ 
{which was meant to your honour) but no answe r 
for his heart was full— -so he went up stairs with the toast; 
-^I warrant you, my dear, said I, as I opened thekitel^ 
ie]|-door,your father will be well again.- ■ M r. Torlck'« 

curate was smoaking a pipe by the kitchen fire , b ut 

said not a word good or bad to conifort the youth.——* 
1 thought it was wrong, added the corporal— —I think 
80 too, said my uncle Toby. 

When the lieut. had taken his glass of sack and toast 
he felt himself a little revived, and sent down into the 
kitchen, to let me know, that in about ten minutes he 
should be glad if I would step up sfoirs.— — I believe, 
said the landlord, he is going to say his prayers,— «— for 
there was a book laid upon the chair by his bed-side, and 
as I shut the do^r, I saw his son take up a cushion.-— 

I thought, said the curate, that you gentlemen of the 
army, Mr. Trim, never said your prayers, at all,— p-I heard 
tiie poor gentleman say his prayers last night, said the 
landlady, v«ry devoutly, and with mine own ears, oi I 
^idd litpt h^ve believed it^-i^-^Are you sure of it ? re- 
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plied the curate.— — 1 soldier, an' please your reverence, 
said I, prays as often (of bis own accord) as a parson ; 

I . a nd when he is fighting far his king, and for his 
own life, and for his honour too, lie has the most rea- 
son to pray to God of any ,one in the whole world 

*Twas well said of thee Trim, said my uncle Toby. 

But when a soldier, said I, an' please your reverence, 
hkn been standing for twelve hours together in the trench- 
es, up to his knees in cold water ; — or engaged, said I, 
for months together in long and dangerous marches ; 
— — harrassed perhaps, in his rear to day ; harrassing 
others to-morrow;— — detached here ;— countermanded 

there ;— resting this night out upon his arms; 

beat, up in his «hirt the next r^p— benumbed in his joints; 
' perhaps without straw in his tent to kneel on : ■ ■ ■ 
he must say his prayers how and when he can.— —I be- 
lieve, said r,— for I was piqu'd, quoth the corporal, for 

the reputation of the army, 1 believe, an't please your 

reverence, said I^ that when a soldier gets time to pray, 

he prays as heartily as a parson though jnot with all 

his fuss and hypocrisy.— ^-^Thou should'st not have saiil 

that. Trim, said my uncle Toby, for God only knows 

who is a hj'^pocrite, and who is not ; ■ At the great and 
general review of us all corporal, at the day of judg- 
ment, (and not till then) it will be seen who has done 

their duties in this world, and who has not ; and we 

shall be advanced, Trim, accordingly— —I hope we shall, 
said Trim » " It is iii the Scripture, said my uncle Toby, 

I will show it thee to morrow : iln the mean time 

we may depend upon it, Trim, for our comfort^ said my 
Uncle Toby, that God Almighty is so good and just a 
governor of the world, that if we have but done our du- 
ties in it, - it will never#*be enquired into, whether we 
have done it in a red coat or a black one : — —I hope not, 
said the corporal — —But go on. Trim, said wiy upcle 
Teby, with thy story, ^ ;~ \,. :,,*4. . 

When I went up, continued the corporal, in|VtBi^%^ 
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tenant's room, which I did not do till the expiration of 

the ten minutes he was lying in his bed with his hi ad 

raised upon his hand, with his elbow upon the pillow, 

and a clean white cambric handkerchief beside it : 

The youth was just stooping down to take uj5 the cushion, 
upon which I ^suppose he had been kneeling — the book 

was laid upon the bed,- and ^s he rose, in taking up 

the cushion with one hand, he reached out his other to 
take it away at the same time>-^ — Let it remain there^ 
my dear, said the lieutenant. 

He did not offer to speak to me, till I had walked up 
close to his bed side ; — If you are Captain Shandy's ser- 
vant, said he, you must present my thanks to your mas- 
ter, with my little boy's thanks along with them, for 
his courtesy to noc ; — if he wa« of Leven's — said the lieu- 
ieirant— — ^told him your honour was — ^Then, said he, 
I served three campaigns with him in Flanders, and re- 
member him but 'tis most likely, as 1 had not the 
hoBour of any acquaintance with him, that he knows 

nothing of me. You will tell him, however, that the 

person his good-nature has laid under obligation to him, 
is one Le Fevre, a lieutenant in Angus's — but he knows 
Hie not, said he, a second time ; musing j possi- 
bly he may my. story— —added he, pray tell the captain, 
I was the ensign at Breda, whose wife \Vas roost unfor- 
tunately killed with a musket shot, as she lay in my arms 

An my tent. 1 remember the story, au't please your 

honour^said I, very well. Do you so? said he, wip- 
ing his eyes with his handkerchief,— rthen well una} I. — 
In saying this he drew a little ring out of his bosom, 
which seemed tied with a black ribband about his neck, 
and kissed it twice-i-Here, Billy, said he, — the boy flew 
across the room to the bed side, and falling down up- 
.on his knee, took the ring in his hand, and kissed it too, 

■ then kissed his father, and sat down upon the bed 

^nd wept. 

i vfrishjisaltf my uncle Toby, with a deep sigh, — I wiph. 
Trimj I was asleep. * * 
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Your honour^ replied the corpora!, is too much con- 
cerned ;—— shall I pour your honour out. a glass of sack 
to your pipe ? ■ D o Trim, said my uncle Toby. 

I remember, said my uncle Toby, sighing again, the 
story of the ensign and his wife, with a circumstance his 
modesty omitted ;— and particularly well tiiat he, as well 
as she,upon some account or other, (I forgot what) was 
universally pitied by the whole regiment; — but finish the 
story thou art upon. — 'Tis finished already, said the^ cor- 
poral, — for I could stay no longer, « so wished his hon- 
our a good night ; young Le Fevre rose from off the bed, 
and saw me to the bottom of the stairs ! and as we went 
down together, told me they had come from Ireland, and 
were on their route to join the regiment in Flanders— 

But alas ! said the corporalj-r— the lieutenant's last 

day's march is over. ■ T hen what is to ||^come of his 
yoor boy ? cried my uncle Toby. 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal honour,—— though 
1 tell it opiy for the sake of those, who, when cooped in 
betwixt a natural and a positive' la w, know not for their 
souls, which way in the world to turn themselves — That 
notwithstanding my uncle Toby was warmly engaged at 
that time in carrymgon the siege of Dendermond, paral- 
lel with the allies, who pressed theirs on so vigorously, 
that they scarce allowed him time to get his dinner ■■ - 
that nevertheless he gave op Dendermond, though he 
had already made a lodgment upon the counterscarp ; 
iitti bent his whole thoughts towards the private distres- 
ses at the inn ; dnd, except cthat he ordered the garden- 
gate -to be bolted up by which he might be said to have 
turned the siege of Dendermond into a blockade, — he left 
Dendermond tyltselfy^-— to he i*elieved or not by the 
French king, as the French king thought good ; and on- 
ly considered how he himself should relieve the poor lieu- 
tenant and his sojd. 

-That kind Being, who is a friend to the frieadless 

pball recompense thee for this^ 
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Thou hast left this matter short, said my uncle Toby 

to the corporal, as he was putting him to bed, and I 

will tell thee in what, Trim, -In the first place, when 

thou madest an offer of my services to Le Fevre,— as 
s'ckness and travelling are both expensive, and thou 
knowest he was but a poor lieutenant, with a son to sub- 
sist ^s well as himself, out of his pay, that thou didst 

not make an offer to him of my purse ; because, had he 
stood in need, thou knowest. Trim, he had been as wel- 
come to it as myself,— Your honour knows, said the coi*- 
poraj, I had ho orders ;— — true, quoth my uncle Toby^ 

■ and thou didst very right. Trim, as a soldier , ■ 
but certainly very wrong as a man. 

In the second place, for which, indeed, thou hast th« 
same excuse, continued my uncle Toby , when thou 
bffered«t hfn whatever was in my house— thou -ehouldst 

have offered him my house too : A sick brother off- 

^\ cer should have the best quarters. Trim ; and if we had 
Vun with us — we could tend and look to him :— —Thou 

nAtt an excellent nurse thyself. Trim, and what with 

'thy care of him, and the old woman's, and his boy% and 
"mine together we might recruit him again at once, ai/d 
'set him upon his legs, 

— In a fortnight or three weeks, added my uticleToby, 
smiling — he- might march — lii; /Will never march, an* 
please your honouriin this world, said'the corporal ;— — 
He will march'; WitI my uncle Toby, rising up from the 
^ide of the bed, with ode shge off*: — Aw' please your hon- 
our; said the corporal. Me will never march but to his 
grave :— -He shall* marc?»,-cried my uncle Toby, march- 
ing the foot which had a shoe on, though without advan- 
cing an inch, — ^he. shall march to hts regiment. 

Hr- cannot stand" itj /sfiwd^ the corpor^;-^iJi^-^He shall" be 

' si.pportt'd, said my ^.6ncl^ Toby ; jte^ll drop at last, 

• sp^iu tiie corporal, aad what will becoYne of hw boy ? «~ 

H/ shall not drop, said my uncljeToby, firmly. A- 

well-o'day,^^do what we can^^r faim, said Trim, mai^^- 

F-f -: 
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taining his pointy—- the poor so\i\ will die : H e shall 
not die, by G — d, cried my uncle Toby. 

— The accusing spirit which flew up to heaven'5 

chancery with the oath, blu8h*d as he gave it in and 

the recording angel as he wrote . it down, dropp'd a 
tear upon the word, and blotted it out forever. 

My uncle Toby went to his bureau, — put his purse 

into his breeches pocket, and having ordered the corpo- 
ral to go early in the morning for a physician— —he 
went to bed and fell asleep. 

The sun look'd, bright the morning after, to every eye 
in the village but LeFevte^s and his afflicted son^ ; the 
hand of death pressed heavy upon his eye-lids, — and hard- 
ly could the wheel at the cistern turn round its circle,— 
when my uncle Toby, who had rose up an hour before 
his wonted time entered the lieutenant's roo%, and with- 
out preface or apology, sat himself down upon the chair, 
hy the bed-side, and independently of all mo('es and cus- 
toms, opened the curtain in the manner an old friend and 
brother officer would have done it, and aaked him bov^ 
he did, — how he had rested in the night , ■ what was 
his coraplaintj—— where was his pain, — and what he 

could do to help him ? ^and without giving him time 

to answer any one of the enquiries, went on and told 
him of the little plan which he had been concerting with 
the corporal the night before for him.—— 

— You shall go home directly, Le Fevre, said my un- 

, cle Toby, to my house,— and we'll send for a doctor to 

see what^s the matter,— and vve'll have an apothecary, 

and the corporal shall be your nurse ; — and I'll be your 

servant, Le Fevre. 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby,— not the ef- 
fect of familiarity, — but .the cause of it, — which let you 
at once into his soul, and showed you the goodness of 
his nature ; to this, there was something m his looks, 
and voice, and manner, superadded,whieh eternally beck- 
. oned to the unfortunate to come, a^d take . shelter tjinder 
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him ; so that before ray uncle Toby had half finished the 
kind offers he was making to the father, had the son in- 
sensibly pressed up close to his knees, and had taken hold 
of the breast of his coat, and was pulling it towards him. 
^The blood and spirits of Le Fevre, which were wax- 
ing cold and slow within him, and. were retreating to 

their last citadel, the h6art, rallied b6ck, ^the fflm 

forsook his eyes for a moment, helodced up wishfully in 
my uncle Toby*^ face, then cast a look upon his boy,— . 
and that ligament, fine as it wa>', was never broken. 

Nature instantly ebb'd again,- the film returned to 

its place-^ — -the pulse fluttered ^stopp'd-— went on 

throbbM stopp'd againr— moy'd—— stopp'd— 

shaU 1 go on ? No. Sterne. 



. ■ ' CHAP, lli 

YORICK's DEATH. 

A FEW hours before Yoriok breathed his last, Euge- 
nius stept in with an intent to take his last sight and last 
farewell of him. Upon his drawing Yorick's curtain,and 
asking how he felt himself, Yorick looking up in his face 
took hold of his hand,— and after thanking him for the 
many tokens of his friendship to him, for which, he said, 
if it was their fate to meet hereafter, he would thank 
him again and again ; he told him he was wiihiii a few 
hours of giving his enemies the. slip for ever.— I hope 
not, answered Eugenius, with tears trickling down his 
cheeks, and with the tenderest tone that ever man spoke, 
—I hofJenot Yorick, said he. ■ Yorick replied, with 

a look up, and gentle squeeze of Eugenius's hand, 

and that was all, — i-but it cut Eugenius to the heart.-— 
Coiije, come, Yorick, quoth Eugenius, wiping bis «yes. 
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and summoning up the man within himj— <my dear lad, 
be comforted^ let not all thy spirits and fortitude for- 
sake thee at this crisis when thou most wan test them ;^. — 
who knows what resources are in store, and .what the 

power of God may yet do for thee ? Yorick laid his 

hand upon his heart, and gently shook his head ; for my 
part, continued Eugenius, crying bitterJy as he uttered 

the words, 1 declare I know not, Yorick, how to 

part with thee, and would gladly flatter my hopes, ad- 
ded Eugenius, cheering up his voice, that there is still 
enough left of thee to make a bishop,— —and that I may 
live to see it. — I beseech thee, Eugenius, quoth Yorick, 
taking off his night-cap as well as he could with his left 
han d his right still being grasped close in that of Eu- 
genius, 1 beseech thee to take a view of my head, — 

1 see nothing that ails it, replied Eugenius. Then alas ! 
my friend, said Yorick, let me tell you, that it is so bruis- 
ed and mis-shapened with the blows which have been so 
unhandsomely given me in the dark, that I might ssy 
with Sancho Panca, that should I recover, and *^ mitres 
^^ thereupon be sufSred to ram down from heaven as 

*' thick as hail, not one of them would fit it.*' ^Yor- 

ick's last breath was hanging upon his trembling lips rea- 
Ciy to depart as he uttered this ; ^yet still it was utter- 
ed with something of a Cervantic tone ;— and as he 
ffjoke it, Eugenius could perceive a stream of lamben.t 
lire lighted up for a moment in his eyes ;— ^faint picture 
pf those flashes of his spirit, which (as Shakspeare said 
of his ancestor) were wont to set the table in a roar ! 

Eugenius was convinced from this, thgt the heart of 
ills friend was broken ; he squeezed his hand, — and then 
^valked softly out tffthe room, weeping as he walked. — 
Yorick followed Eugenius with his eyes to the door, — he 
then closed them,— -and never opened them more. 

He lies buried in a corner of his church-yard, under a 
plain marble slab, which his friend Eugenius, by leave 
o" hit executors^ laid upon his grave, with no more than 
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these three words of inscription ; serving both for his ep* 
itaph and elegy. 



Alas, poor VORICK.! 



• 
Ten times a day has Yorick's gho^t the consolation to 
liear his monumental inscription read over with such a 
variety of plaintive tones, as denote a general pity and 
esteem for him :— a footway crossing the church-yara 
close by his grave^^-rnot a passenger goes by without 
stopping to cast ^ look upon it, — aad sighing as he 
walks on, ' 

Alas, poor YORICK ! 

ST£KN£» 



CHAP. HI 

THE BEGGAR'S PETITION. 

PITY the sorrows of a poor old man, 
"Whose tremblinglimbs have born him toyour doofj 
Whose days are dwindled lo the shortest s|an. 
Oh! give relief* and Heaven will bless your store. 

These tatter'd cloaths my poverty bes^pe^k. 
These hoary locks proclaim my lengthened years.; 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 

Yon house, erected on the rising grQund, 
With t§*mpting aspect* drew me from my roa<ii ; 
For Plenty there a residence . has foand^ 
AndGnmdeur a mag iifioeat abode, 

J? f 2 
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Hard is the fate of the iniirit) and poor ! 
Here, as I craved a morsel of their bread, 
A pamper'd menial drove me from the door 
To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 

Oh ! take me to your honpitable dome ; 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold ! 

Short is my passage to the friendly tomb. 

For I am poor and miserably old. 

* 

Sltbuld I rpveal the sources of my grief. 
If soft humanity e'er touch'd your breast. 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief^ 
And tears of Pity would not be represt. 

Heaven sends misfortunes : why should we repine ? 
'Tis Heaven has brought me to the state you see ; 
And your condition may be soon like mine. 
The child of Sorrow and of Misery. 

A little farm was my paternal lot. 
Then like the lark I sprightly hail'd the morn ; 
But ah ! oppression forc'd me fi om my cqt. 
My cattle dy'd and blighted was my corn. 

My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Lur'd by a villain from her native home. 
Is cast aband#nM on the world's wide stage, 
And doomM in scanty poverty to roam. 

My tender wife, sweet soother of my care I 

-Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree. 

Fell, ling'ring fell, a victim to despair. 

Arid left the world to wretchedness and me. 

♦ 
Pity the sorrows of a poor did man. 

Whose trembling limbs have born him to your door^ 

Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span. 

Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your fttor^. 
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CHAP. IV. 



ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF AN UNFORTUNATE 

LADY. 

WHAT beckoning ghost, along the Mopn-ligbt shade 

Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade ? 

'Tis she !— but why that bleeding bosom gor'd. 

Why dimly gleams the visionary sword ? 

Oh ever beauteous, ever friendly ! tell. 

Is it in heaven a crime to love too well ? 

To bear too tender, or too firm a heart. 

To act a Lover's or a Roman's part ? 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky. 

For those who greatly think, of bravely die ? 

Why bade ye else, ye powers ! her soul aspire 
Above the vulgar flight of !• w desire ? 
Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes ; 
The glorious fault of Angels and of Gods : 
Thence to their images on earth it flows. 
And in the breasts of Kings and Heroes gtowK. 
Most souls, 'tis true, but peep out once an age. 
Dull sullen pris'ners in the body's cage : 
Dim lights of life, that burn a length of yeara 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres ; 
Like Eastern Kings a lazy state they keep 
And) close confin'd to their own palace, sleep* 

From these perhaps (ere nature bade her die) 
Fate snatch'd her early to the pitying sky. 
As into air the purer spirits flow. 
Aid sep'rate fronJ their kindred dregs hclowj 
So flew thff soul to its congenial place. 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 

But. thou, false guardian of a charge too good. 
Thou, mean deserter of thy brother's blood ! ' 
See on these ruby lips the trembling breathy 
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These cheeks,^ now fading at the blast of death } 

Cold is that (^reatl which warm'd the world before. 

And those love-darting eyes must roll no more« 

Thus, if Eternal Justice rules the ball> 

Thus shall your wives, and thus your children fall r 

On all the line a 8udd<^n vengeance waits. 

And frequent hearses shall Besiege your gates. 

There passengers shall stand, and pointing say, 

^While the long fun'rals blacken all the way) 

Lo these were they, whose souls the furies steel'dj , 

And curs*d with hearts unknowing h©w to yield. 

Thus unlamented pass the proud away> 

The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day ! 

So perish all, whose breast ne'er learn'd to glow ^ 

For others good, or melt at others woe. 

What can atone (oh ever injur'd shade ! ) 
Thy fate ujipity'd, and thy rites unpaid ? 
No friend's complaint, no kind domestic tear 
Pleas'd thy pale ghost or grac'd thy mournful bier: 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos,d. 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed ; 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd. 
By strangers honoured, and by strangers mourn'd* 
What tho' no friends in sable weeds appear^ 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps,.then raourna year,. 
And bear about the mockery of woe. 
To midnight dances, and the public show ; 
What tho' no weeping Love^? thy a«hes grace^ 
Nor pdish'd marble emulate thy face.; ^ 
What tho' no^acred earth allow thee room, ^ 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutterMo'er^hy tomb; 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flowVs tte drest. 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast : 
There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow^ 
There tlie first roses of the yeaf shall blow ; 
While Angels with their silver wings o'ersbade 
The ground^ now sacred by thy reliques made. 
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So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, s 

What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
How lov'd, how honoured once, avails thee not. 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
'Tis^all thou art, and all the proud shall be ! 

Poets themselves must fall, like those they sung. 
Deaf the praisM ear, andmute the tuneful tongue. 
Ev*n he, whose soul now melts in mournful lays. 
Shall shortly want the generous tear he pays ; 
Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part. 
And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart : 
Life's idle business at one grasp be o*er, 
The muse forgot, and thou belovM no more ! 

Pope* 



CHAP. V. 

MORNING HYMN. 

THEJE are thy glorious works. Parent of good ! 

Almighty ! thine this universal frame. 

Thus wond'rous fair ! thyself how wond'rous then ! 

Unspeakable I who sitt'st above these heavens. 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowliest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r divine, . 

Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light. 

Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs ♦ 

And choral symphonies, day without night. 

Circle his throne rejoicing; ye in heav*n. 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night. 
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Jf better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crdwn'd the smiling raoroi 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere. 
While day arises, that sweet hoor of prime. 
Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 
And when high noon hast gain'd, and when thou fail^sA- 
Moon that now meets the orient sun, now fly'st. 
With the fix'd stars fiv>d in their orb that flies ; 
And ye fiVe other wandering fires, that move 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness, cali'd up light* 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of nature^s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix. 
And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change . 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 
Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or ^streaming lake dusky or grey. 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 
In honour to the world^s great Author rise. 
Whether to deck with clouds th* uncotour'd sky> 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers^ 
Rising or falling still advance his praise. 
His praise, ye winds, that from four quartere blow^ 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pine^ 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow. 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 
Join voices all ye living souls ; ye birds. 
That sieging up to heaven-gate ascend. 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that wallw 
The earth, and stalely tread, or lowly creep ; 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even. 
To hai or valley, fountain or fresh shade^ 
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Made vocal by my song, and taught his )>ra]se^ 
Hai] universal Lord; be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or conceai'd. 
Disperse it, as no\y light dispels the dark. 



Milton. 



CHAP. VI. 

SATAN'S SOLILOaUY. 

O THOU that, with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminishM heads ; to thee 1 call. 
But with no friendfy voice, and add thy name, 

sun to tell thee how 1 hate thy beams. 

That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 ft 11, how glorious once above thy sphere ; 
'Till pride, and worse ambition threw me down. 
Warring in heav'u against heaven's matchlessKingj 
Ah wherefore ? he deserved no such return 

From me, whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none : nor was hib* service hard. 
What could be less, Ihan to oiford him praise. 
The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks. 
How due ! yet all his good prov'd ill in me. 
And wrought but malice ; lifted up so high 
I ^sdain'd subjection, and thought one,. step higher 
Would set me high'st, and in a moment quit 
The debt imniense of endless gratitude. 
So burdensome, still paying, still to owe ; 
Forgetful what from him I still received ; 
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And understood not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays at once 

Indebted and discharged ; what burthen then ? 

imd hi$ powerful destiny ordain'd 

Me some inferior angel, I had^stood 

Then happy ; no unbounded hepe had rais'd 

Ambitiod. Yet why not ? some other power 

As great might have aspired, and me though mean 

Drawn to his part ; but other powers as great 

Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within 

Or from without, to all temptations arm'd 

Hadst thou the same free will and pow'r to stand ? 

Thou hadst. Whom hast thou then, or what V accuse 

But Heav'n's free love, dealt equally to all ? S^^..^^ 

Be tl^en his love accurs'd, since love or hate, *^ >^ 

To me alike, it deals eternal woe. *;-?' . 

Nay, curs'd be thou ; since against his thy will '^ 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ; 

And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 

Still (hreat'ning to devour me opens wide 

To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 

O then at last relent ; is there no place 

Left for repentance, none for pardon left ? 

None left but by submission ; and that word 

Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 

Among the spirits beneath, whom Tseduc'd ^* 

With other promises, and other vaunts. 

Than to submit, boasting 1 could subdue 

Th* omnipotent. Ah me ! they little kaow 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain. 

Under what torments inwardly 1 groam 

While they adore me oa the throne of hell : 

With diadem and sceptre hi^h advanced 

The lower still I fall, only supreme 
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In misery: such joy ambition finds»^ 

But say I could repent, and could obtain> 

By act of grace, my former state; how soon 

Would height recall high thoughts, liow^ soon iixifafl^ 

What feign'd submission swore ! ease wouW recant 

Vows made in paili, as violent and told : 

For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate have piercM so deep : 

"Vyhich would but lead ite to a worse relapse. 

And heavier fall : so ^sliould I purcRbse dear 

Short Intermission, bought with double smart. 

This knows my punisher : therefore as far 

From granting he, -as^ Ifrom^ beting peace: 

All hope excluded thus, behold instead 

Of an outcast, exil'd, his new deliglit. 

Mankind created, and for him this worM. 

So farewel hope, and with hope farewei feis^T^ 

Farewel remorse ;- all good to me is lost ; 

Evil be thou my good : by thee at least 

Divided empire with heav'n's King I hold. 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign; 

As maa ere long, and thimew world, «haU know. 

MlLTDKe 



>CHAP- VH, 

3UBA AND SyPHAS. 

• 

-Sub. SYPHAX, I joy to meet thee thus aldn»w 
t have observ'd of late thy looks are falPn, 
O'ercast with gloomy cares and discontent ; 
Then tell me^ Syphnx, 1 conjure* thee tell me, 
W4iat are the thoughts that knit thy brow ^a> frowns^) 
Aadtwrn thine eyet tbiis^ctAdly on thy^^rince? 
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Syph. 'Tis not my talent to conceal my thought^ 
Or carry smiles and sunshine in my face. 
When discontent sits heavy. at, my heart: 
I have not yet 90 much the Roman in me. 

JuB. Wl^ y dost thou cast out such ungenerous terms 
Aojainst the lords and sovereigns of the world ? 
Dost thou not see. mankind fall down before then(). 
And own the force of their superior virtue ? 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 
Amidst our barren rp^s, and burnbg sands. 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? 

Syph. Gods ! where's the worth that sets this people up 
Above your own Numidia's tawny sons ? 
Do they with tougher sinews bejid the bow ? 
'Or flies the jav'Jin awifter to its mark. 
Launched from the vigour of, a Roman arm? 
Who like our active African instructs 
The fiery steed, and trains liim to his band? 
-Or guides in troops th' embattled elephant, 
Loaden with war? These,- thes'e .are arts, my prince^ 
In which your 2ama does not stoop to Rome. 

JcB. These all are virtues of a meaner rank. 
Perfections that are plac'd in bones and nerves, 
A Roman soul is bent on higher views ; 
To civilize the rude unpolish'd world ; 
^o la;^ it under the restraint of laws ; 
To make man mild, and sociable to man ; 
To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With* wisdom, discipline,- and liberal arts ; 
Th* embellishments* of life: virtues like these. 
Make human nature shine, reform the soul. 
And brea,k our fierce barbarians into men» 

Syph. Patience, just Heavens !—- Excuse an old maii'5 
■ warnub. 
What are these wond'rous dvilizlng arts. 
This Roman polish, and this smooth beliaviour, 
.That render. man thus tractable and tame? • 
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Are they not onljwtt) disguise our passions. 
To sit our looks at variance with our thoughts. 
To check the starts and sallies of the soul^ 
A»d break off all its commerce' with the tongue? 
In short, to change us into other creatures. 
Than what our nature and the gods designed us ? 

JuB. To strike thee dumb, turn up thy ey^s to Cato! 
There may'st thou see to what a godiike height 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. 
While good, and just, and anxious for liis friends; 
He^s still severely bent against himself; 
Renouncing sleep, and rest, and food, and ease, - 
He strives with thurst and hungpf, toll and heat : 
And when his fortune sets before him all 
The fjomps and pleasures that his soul can wish. 
His rigid virtue will accept of none. 

Syph. Believe me, prince, there^ not an African 
That traverses our vast Numidian deserts 
In quest of prey,, and lives upon his bow. 
But better practises these boasted virtues. 
Coarse are his meals, the fortune of the chase ; 
Amidst the running stream he slakes his thirst* 
Toils all the day, and at th? approach of night 
On the first friendly bank he throws him down. 
Or rests his head upon a rock till morn ; 
Then rises fre«h, pursues his wonted gan^e. 
And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spring. 
Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury. 

JuB. Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't discern 
What virtues grov^ from ignorance and choice, • 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. 
But grant that others could with equal glory 
Look down on pleasures, and the baits of sense ; 
Where shall we find the man that bears affliction. 
Great and coajestis in his griefs, like Cato ? 
H<2^v'ns ! . with wlsat strength, what steadiness of mindj 
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He triumphs in the midst of all his sufgrings ! 

How does he rise^against a load of woes. 

And thank the gods that threw the weight upon (tim ! 

€yph. 'Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of soul & 
I think the Romans call it stoicism. 
Had not your royal father thought so highly 
Of Roman virtue, and of Cato's <;ause, 
He had not fall'n by a slaves hand, tn^loriftur; 
Kor would his slaughtered army now have lain 
On Afric sands, disfigtir'd with their wounds^ 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 

JuB. Why dost thou call my sorrows up afres^? 
My father'^ name brings tears into mine eyes. 

Syph. Oh, that you^d profit by your father^s ills I 

JuB. What would'st th6u have me do ? 

Syph, Abandon Cato. 

JuB. Syphax, I should be more than twice an orphan 
By such a loss. 

Syph. Ay, there^s the tie that binds you ! 
You long to call him father. Marcia's cbarma 
Work in your heart unseen, and plead for Cato* 
No wonder you are deaf to all I say, 
, JUB, Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate ; 
I've hitherto permitted it to rave. 
And talk at large ; but learn to keep it in. 
Least it should take more freedom than I'll give it. 

Syph. Sir, your great father never us'd me thus, 
Alas, he's dead ! but can you e^er forget 
The tender sorrovys, and the pangs of nature. 
The fond embraces, and repeated blessings. 
Which you drew from him in your last farewel ? 
Still must I cherisb*ibe dear, sad remembrance. 
At once to torture, and to please my soul. 
The good old King at parting wrung my hand^i 
(His eyes brim full of tears) then sighing cry'd^ 
Pr»y thee be careful of my son ! H is grief 
SwellM up so higli, i|e could not utter m0te» 
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JtJB. Alas, the story mel's away my soul. 
That best of fathers ! how shall I discharge . 
The gratitude and duty which I owe him ? 

SV^PH. By laying up his counsels ifl your heart. . 

JuB. His counsels hade me yield to thy directiclHS : 
Then, Syphax, chide me in severest terms. 
Vent all thy passion, and I'll stand its shock. 
Calm and unruffled as a summer sea. 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its surface. 

Syph. Alas, my Prince, Pd guide you to your Safety ! 

JuB. I do believe thou wouldst ; but tell me how ? 

Syph. -Fly from the fate that follows Caesar's foes. 

JuB My father scorn'd to do it. 

Syph* And therefore dv'd. 

JuB. Better to die ten thousand thousand deaths^ ^ 
Than wound my honour. 

Syph. Rather say y(m love. 

Ju6. Syphax, I've promis'd to preserve my temper : 
Why wilt thou urge me to confess a flame 
I long have stifled^ and would fain conceal ? 

Syph. Beiieve me, prince, tho' hard to conquer love, 
*TiB easy*to divert and break its force ; 
AbsceiTce might cureit, or a second niistrees 
Light up another flame, and put out this. 
The glowing dames of Zama's royal court 
Have faces flushed with more exalted diarms> 
The sun that rolb his chariot o'er their heads 
Works' op* TO ore Are and colour in their cheeks : 
Were you with these, my prince, you'd soon forget 
The pale, unripen'd beauties of the North. 

Jltb. 'fis not a Set of features, or compkxioD, 
The tincture of a skin, that I admire; 
Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fad'is ill his eye, a?jd palls upoir the sense* 
Th« virtuous Marcia to'sV?rs above her sex: 
True, she is fair (Oby how divinely fair!) 
But still tbe Idvety'maid improves her charms •- • ♦ 
•-^ '* . G g 2 ' ' 
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With inward greatness, unaffected wisdoiD^ 
/nd sanctity of manners* Cato's soul 
Shines out in ev^ry thing she acts or speaks. 
While winning mildness and attractive smiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
3often the rigour of her father's virtues. 

Sypm. How does your tongue grow wanton in her 
praise! Gatq^ 



CHAP. VIIL 

CATO's SOLILOQUY. 

It must be so — Plato, thou reason'st well-— • 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after immortality f 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horroii 
®f falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destructk>n ? ^ 
'Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 
>Tis Heav*n itself that points out an hereafter. 
And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 
Thro' what variety of untry'd being, / 

Thro'.what new scenes and changers must we ]niss ! 
The wide, th' unbounded prospect li^s before me ; 
But shs^dows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it. 
Here will I bold. If there's a pow'r above us 
j[Aud that there is, all Nature cries aloud ^ 
Thr(^*-all her works) he roust delight in virtue ; 
And tl)at which he delights in, must be happy. 
But when or whqre ?— This vrarkf was made for C$t9diTm 
I'm weary of conjee tute^-^this mtist ^nd •^eaft. 
Thus am I doubly armM-^-My desA *a* ffiP:» 
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My bftne and antidote^ are boA before mt, 
This in a moment brings me to an enc^ ; 
But this informs tne Ifiball never die.. . 
The soul secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and 4efies its poiat,; 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim wi^h age, and nature sink in years ; 
Buf thou shall Houdsh in immortaijoutb. 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds^ 



CHAP. IX. 

SOUTHAMPTON AND ESSEX., 

' . * ' 

OjflSc<fr. MY Lord, 
We bring an order for your execution. 
And hope *you are prepared ; for you must die 
This very hour. 

South. Indeed ! the time is sudden J 

lEss* Is death th' event of all my ilatter'd hope ? 
False Sex ! and Queen more perjur'd than them all I 
But die I will without the least complaint. 
My soul shall vanish silent as the dew. 
Attracted by the sun from verdant fields. 
And leaves of weeping flowersi — Come, my dear friend^ 
Partner in fate, give me thy body in 
These faithful arms, and now let me tell thee. 
And you, my Lords, and Heaven my witness too, 
1 have no weight, no heaviness on my soul. 
But that I've lost my dearest friend his life. 

5outft. And I protest, by the same powers divis6^ 
Ami to the ^mnrid^ 'tis all iny happiness. 
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The greatest blfss my mind yet e*er enjoy'd. 
Since we must die, my Lard, to die together* 

Officer. The GLueen, my Lord Southampton, has beea 
pleasM 
To grant particulrft mercy to your person ; . 
And has by us sent you a reprieve from deaths 
With pardon of your treasons, and commands 
You to depart immediately from hence. 

South, my unguarded soul ! Sure never was 
A man with mercy wounded so before. 

Bss. 'Phen I am loose to steer my w*aHd*ring voyage; 
Like a bad vessel that has long been crost. 
And bound by adverse winds, at last gets liberty. 
And joyfully makes all the sail she can. 

To reach its wished- for part Angels protect ' 

The Q.ueen ; for her my chiefest prayers shall be, . 
That as in time she has spared my npble friend. 
And owns his crimes worth mercy, may she ne'er 
Think so of me too late when I am dead— 
Again, Southampton, let me hold thee fast. 
For 'tis my last embrace. 

South* O be less kind, my friend^ or move leSs pity. 
Or I shall sink beneath the weight of sadness ! 
I weep that I am doom'd to live witbout you. 
And shouM haA'e smilM to share the deat^ of Essex, 

Ess^i O spare this tenderness for one that needs it. 
For her that I commit to thee^ 'tis all that I ' 
Can claim of my Southampton— O my wife ! 
Methinks th^t very name should stop thy pity . 
And'jnake Ihee covetous of ail as lost 
That is not meant to her — ^be a kind friend • 
To her, as we liave been to one another ; . 
Name not i he dying Essex to thy Queen, 
Lest it should. cost a tear^ nor e'er offend her. ^ 

South, O stay my Lord, let me have one word more.;* 
One last fare wel, before the greedy axe 
Shall part my trkikd;^, my only frieaU from x»e. 
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An^ Ejisex from himselt^I know not wh,at 
Are call'd the pangs of deatb^ but sure 1 am 
I feel an agony that's worse than deatb 
Farewell. 



Ess. Why that*> well said — ^-Farewell to the e ^ ■ . 
Tlieo let us part^ just like two travellers^ 
Take distant patbs^ only (his difTerence is. 
Thine is the longest, mine the shortest way ■ ■ ■ 
Now let me go* if there's a throne in heaven 
for the most brave of men and best of friends, 
I viJU bespeak it for Southampton. 

S^mth. And I,while I have life, will hoard thy memory : 
Wheo I am dead, we then shall meet again. 

E^S» Till then. Farewell. 

Smith. Till tb«A, Farewell. 

Earl of JUsm* 



CHAP. X. 

JAFFIER AND PIERRE, 

Jfc#. BY Heav'n, you stif not, 
I must be heard, I must have (eave to speak : 
Thou hast disgraced me, Pierre, by a vile blow : 
Had not a dagger done thee nobler justice ? 
But use me as thou wilt, thou canst not wrong me^ 
For I am iallen beneath the basest injuries ; 
Yet look upon me with an eye of mercy; 
With pity and with charity behold me ; , 
Shut not thy heart against a friend's repentance ; 
But, as there dwells a godlike nature in thee. 
Listen with mildness to xny supplications. 

Pier. What whining monk art thou ? wh^t holy pheal/ 
That >youl4'st incroacb upoQ my credulous eari^ 
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And cant'st thus vilely ? hence ! I know ihee noti 

Jaff. Not know me, Pielre ! 

Pier. No, know thee not ; what art thou ? 

Jaff. Jaffier, thy friend, thy once lovM, valu'd friend f 
Tho* now deserv'dly scorn'd and usM most hardly. 

Pier. Thou Jaffier ! thou my once lovM, valu'd friend ! 
By beav'ns thou ly^st ; the mari.socallM, my frknd. 
Was generous, honest, faithful^ just, aiid valiant. 
Noble in mind, and in hia person lovely. 
Dear to my eyes, and tender to my heart : 
But thou a wretched, base, false, worthless coward,^ 
Poor even <in soul, and loathsome in thy aspect ; 
All eyes mus} shun thee, and ^11 hearts detest thee. 
Prithee avoid, nor longer cling thus round me, 
Lik^ something baneful, that my nature*^ chillM at. 

Jaff, I have not wrong'd thee,by these tears I hare not; 
But still am hpnest, true, and hope too, valiant'; 
My mind still full of thee, therefore still nobie. 
Let not thy eyes then shun me, nor thy heart 
Detest me utterly : Oh ! look upon me, . 
Look back and see my sad, sincere submission ! 
How my heart swells, as e'en 'twould burst my bosom. 
Fond of its goal, and labouring to be at thee ; 
What shall I do ? what say to make thee hear me 2 

Pier. Hast thou not wrong'd me ? dar'st thou call 
thyself 
That once lov'd valued friend of mine. 
And swear thou hast not wrong'd me ? Whence these 

• chains ? • 

Whence the vile death, which I may meet this moment ? 
Whence ;his dishonour, but from thee, thou false one ? 

Jaff. All's true; yei grant one thing; and I've done 
asking. 

Pier. What's that ? 

Jqff. To take thy life on such conditions 
The council have propos'd ; thou and thy friend 
May yet live long, and to be better treated^ 
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Pier^ Life 1 ask my life ! confess ! record myself 
A villain for the privilege tcr breathe. 
And carry up and down this cursed city 
A discontented and repining spirit. 
Burdensome to itself, a few years longer, 
To lose it, may be at last, in a lew'd quarrel ^ 
For some new friend, treacherous and false as thou art ? 
No, this vile world and i have long been jangling. 
And cannot part on better terms than now. 
When only men like thee are fit to live in't, 

Jqff. By all that's just 

Pier. Swear by some other power?. 
For thou hast broken that sacred oath too lately* 

Jqff. Then by that hell I merit, 1*11 not leave tbec, 
•Till to thyself at least thou'rt reconcil'd, 
^ However thy resentment deal with me. 
Pier, Not leave me ! 

Jaff, No I 'thou shalt not force mie from thee ; 
Use me reproachfully, and like a slave ; 
Tread on me, buffet me, heap wrongs on wrongs 
On my p»or head ; I'll bear it all with patience ; 
I.'ll weafy^ut thy most unfriendly cruelty ; 
Lie at thy feat and kiss 'em, tho' they spurn me^ 
Till wounded by my sufferings thou relent. 
And raise me to thy arms with dear forgiveness. 
Pier. Art thou not 
Jaff. What? 
Pier. A traitor ? 
Jaff. Yes- 
Pier. A villain ? 
Jaff, Granted. • 

Pier. A coward, a roost scandalous coward. 
Spiritless, void of honour, one who has sold 
Thy everlasting fame for shameless life ? 

Jaff' All, all, and more, much more : my faults are 

numberless. 
Pier. And would'st thou have me lire on terms like 
thine ; 
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Base as thou'rt false 

Jaff. No; Mis to nie t halV granted t 
The safety of thy life was all I aimM at, 
In recompense for faith and trust so broken. , 

Pier. I scorn it more, because preserved by thee i 
And as when first my foolish heart took pity . 
On thy misfortuiffes, sought thee in thy miseries, 
RelicvM thy wants^ and rais'd thee from thy stale^ 
Of wretchedness, }n which thy fate hadplung'd the^. 
To rank thee in my list of noble friends ; 
All 1 received, in surety for thy truth, • 
Were unregarded oaths, and this, this dagger, 
Given with a worthless pledge ^hou since hast stol'n : 
So I restote it back to thee again ; 
Swearing by all those powers which thou hast violated. 
Never from this cursM hour to bold communion. 
Friendship, or interest with thee, tbo' our years 
Were to exceed those limited the World, 
Take it Farewell, for now 1 owe thee nothing. 

Jaff* S^y thou wilt live then. 

Pier<, For my life dispose of it 
Just as thou wHt, because 'tis what I'm tir'd with. 

Jaff. Oh Pierre ! 

Pier. No more* 

Jaff. My eyes won't lose the sight of thee. 
But languish after thine, and ache with gating. 

Pier. Leave me — ^Nay, then thus, thus I throw. thee 
from me ; 
An Jcurges great a» is thy falsehood, catch thee. 

Venxcb Preserves). 
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CHAP. XI. 

EDWARD AND WARWldt. 

E<h0. LET me have no intruders ; above aU> 
Keep Warwick from my sight 

Enter Warwick. 

War^ Behold him here ; 
No welcome guest^ it seemSj unless I ask 
My lord of Suffolk's leave — there was a time 
When Warwick wanted not his aid to gain 
Admission here. 

Edw» There was a time^ perhaps^ 
When Warwick more desir'd, and more*-*-4leserv^ \U 

War. Never; I've been a foolish faitjiful slave ; 
All my best years, the morning of my life. 
Hath been devoted to your service : what 
Are now the fruits ? Disgrace and infamy ; 
My spotless name, which never yet the breath 
Of calumny had tainted, made mock 
For foreign ibols to carp at : but 'tis fit 
Who tru3t in princes, should be thus rewarded, 

Edw. I thought, my lord^ I had full well repay'd 
YouT services with honours, wealth, and>pow'r 
Unlimited : thy all-directing hand 
Guided in secret «v'ry latent wheel 
Of government, and mov'd the whole matbine : 
Warwick was all in all, and pow'rless Edward 
Stood like a Cypher in the great account> 

War. Who gave that cypher worth, and seated thee 
On England's throne ? Thy undistinguis'd name 
Had rotted in the dust from whence it sprang, - 
And mouldered in oblivion, had not W&rvvick 
Dug from its sordid mine the useless ore, 
And stamp'd it with a diadem. Thou know'st 
This wretched country, doomed, perhaps, like Rome, 
To fall by its own self destroying hand, 

Hh 
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Tost for so many years in the rough sea 

Of civil discord, but for me had perish'd. 

In that distressful hour I seizM the helm« 

Bade the rough waves subside in peace^ and steer'd ' 

Your shattered vessel safe into the harbour. 

You may despise, perhaps, that useless aic| 
Which you no longer want ; but know, proud youth. 
He who forgets a friend, deserves a foe. 

Edw. Know too, reproach for benefits received ^ 
Pays ev'ry debt,.and cancels obligation. 

War. Why, thjit indeed is frugal honesty, 
A thrifty saving knowledge : when the debt, 
Grows burdensome, and cannot be discharg'd, 
A sponge will wipe out all, and cost you nothing 
./ Edw. When you have counted o'er the numerous traia 
Of mighty gifts your bounty lavished on me^ 
You may remember next the injuries 
Which 1 have done you ; let me know them all. 
And I will make you ample satisfaction. 

War. Thou canst not : thou hast robb'd me of a jewel 
It is not in my power to restore : 
I was the first, shall future annals say. 
That broke the sacred bond of public trust 
And mutual confidence ; ambassadors. 
In after times, mere instruments, perhaps. 
Of venal stafesmen, shall recall my name 
To witness, that they want not an example. 
And plead my guilt, to sanctify their own. 
Amidst the herd of mercenary slaves 
That haunt your court, couM none be found but Warwick, 
To be the shameless herald of a lie ? 

Edw, And wouldst thou turn the vile reproach on me ^ 
If I have broke my faith, and «tain'd the name 
Of England, thank thy own pernicious counsels 
That urg'd me to it, and extorted from roe 
A .cold consent to what my heart abborr'd. 

TVar. 1 have been abus'd, insulted, and betriaj'd ; 
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My injur'd honour cries aloud for vengeance/ 
Her wounds will never close ! 

Edw. These gusts of passion, 
*Wnil but infiame them ; if I have been right 
Ittfofm'dy my lord besides these dangerous scar^- 
Of bleeding honour> you have other wounds 
As deep, tho' not so fatal ; such perhaps 
As none but fair Elizabeth can cure« 

fVar. Elizabeth! 

Edxif* Nay, start not ; I have cause 
To wonder most : I little thought indeed 
"When Warwick told me i might learn to iove. 
He was himself so able to instruct me : 
But I've discovered all 

PVar^ And so have I ; 
Too well I know thy breach of friendship t!iere> 
Thy fruitless base endeavours to supplant me. 

Edw.' I scorn it. Sir, — Elizabeth hath charms. 
And I have equal right with you to admire them ^ 
Mor see I ought so god-like in the form. 
So all-commanding in the name of Warwick, 
That he alone should revel in the charms 
Orbeauty, and monopolize perfection. 
I knew not of your love. 

War. By Heav'n 'tis false ! 
You knew it all, and meanly took occasion^ 
Whilst I was busy'd in the noble office 
Your grace thought fit to honour me withal. 
To tamper with a weak unguarded woman. 
To bribe her passions high, and basely steal 
A treasure which your kingdom could not purchase* 

Edw» How know you that ? But be it as it may, 
I had a right, nor will I tamely yield 
My claim to happiness, the privilege 
To choose the partner of my throne and bed; 
It is a branch of my prerogative. 

War. Pre^-ogative ! whai's that ? the boast of tyrants; 
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A borrowM jewel, gtitt'ring in the erowB 
VTith specious lustre, lent but to betray : 
Too have it. Sir, and hold it-^from the people. 

Edw* And therefore do Ipnze it ; 1 wou^d guard 
Their liberties, and they shall strengthen mine ; 
But when-proud faction, and her rebel crew. 
Insult their sovereign, trample on his laws, 
^And bid defiance to his pow% the people. 
Injustice to themselves, will then defend 
His cause, and vindicate the rights they gave. 

War. Go to your darling people, then ; for $obn. 
If I mistake not, 'twill be needful : try 
Their boasted zeal, and see if one of them 
Will dare to lift his arm up in your cause^ 
If I forbid them. 

Edvo* is it so, my lord ; 
Then mark my- words ; Pve been your slave too loOg> 
And you have rul*d me with a rod of iron ; 
But henceforth know, proud peer^ I am thy master. 
And will be so : the king, who delegates 
His pow'r to others hands, but ill deserves 
The crown he wears. 

War. Look well then to your own ; 
It sits but loosely on your head ; for kuow. 
The man who injur'd Warwick, never pass'd 
Unpunished yet. 

Edw. Nor be who threatened Edward— 
You may repent it. Sir, — my guards there — seize 
This traitor, and convey him to the Tow'r ; 
There let him. learn obedience. 

Earl of Warwick. 
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t:HAP. XIL 

ORLANDO AND ADAM. 

Orla. WHO»s there ? 

Adam. What my young master ? Oh my gentle master^ 
Oh, my sweet master, O you memory 
Of oW Sir Rowland ! Why, what makes you here. ? 
Why are you virtuous ? Why do people love you ? 
Aud wherefore are you gentle, strong, and valiant ? 
Why would you be so fond to overcome 
The bony prise r of the humorous Duke ? 
Your praise is cfome too swiftly home before you, . 
Know you not, master, to some kind of men 
Their graces serve them but as enemies ? 
No more do you'rs : your virtues, gentle master,"^ 
Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. 
Oh,' what a world is this, when whatiS comely: 
Envenoms him that bears it ! 

Orla. Why what's the matter ? 

Adam. O unhappy youth. 
Come not within these doors ; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives : 

Your brother — (no ; no brother ; yet the son 

Yet not the son ; I will not call him son 

Of him I was about to call his' father) 

Hath heard your praises, and this night he means 

To burn the lodging where you use to lie. 

And you within it ; if he fails of that. 

He will have other means to^cut ypu off; 

I overheard him, and his practices > 

This is no palace, this house is but a butchery; 

Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 

. Orla. Whyj whether, Adam^ woudst thou have me go ? 

Adam^ No matter whither, so you come not here, 
H h 2 
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Orla. What would^st tbou«have me go and beg n^ 
food ? :\ 

Or with' a baae and boisterous swOrd enforce 
A thievish living on the common road ? 
This must I do^ or know not what to do : 
Yet this I will not do^ do how I can ; 
I rather will subject me to the malice 
Of a diverted bloody and bloody brother. 
N Adam. But do not so ; I have five hundred crowns 
Th6 thrifty hire I sav'd under your father, 
Wlneh I did store to be my foster-nurse 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame. 
And unguarded age in corners thrown : 
Take that ; and he that doth the ravens feed. 
Tea, providently caters for the sparrow. 
Be comfort to my age ! here is the gold. 
All this I give you, let me be your servant : 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 
For iif my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Kor did I with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefor my age is as a lusty winter. 
Frosty, but kindly; let me go with you ; 
I'U do the service of a younger man _ 

In all your buisness and necessities. 

Orla. Oh ! good old man, how weU in thee appears 
The .constant service of the antique world; 
When serwe sweat for duty, not for mead ! 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times. 
Where none will sweati»ut for promotion ; 
And, having that, do choak their service up 
Even with the having ; it is not so with thee ; 
But poor old man, thou prun'st a rotten tree. 
That cannot so much s^s a blossom yield 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry. 
But come thy ways, we'll go along together ; 
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And ere we have thy youthful wages spent. 
We'll light upon some settled low content. 

Adam, Master, go on, and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty ; 
From seventeen yf^ars .tili now, almost fourscore, 
Her^e lived I, but now live here no more* 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek. 
But at foHrscor^, it is too late a week ; 
Yet fortune icannot recompence me better 
Than to die well, and not my master's debtor. 

SHAKSinUR% 
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GHAP. XIII. 

SCROOP AND RICHARD. 

ScroojL MORE health and happiness betide my Liege^ 
That can my care-tun'd tongue dehver him ! 

K Rich. Mine ear is open, and my heart prepared ; 
The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold. 
Say, is my kingdom lost ? Why^ 'tw&s my care ; 
And what los6 is it, to be rid of care ? 
Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we ? 
Greater he shall not be ; if he serve God, 
We'll serve him too, and be hb fellow so. 
Revolt our subjects ? That we cannot mend; 
^ They break their faith to God, as well as us. * 

Cry woe, destruction, ruin, loss, decay ; 
The worst is death, and death will have his day. 

Scroop. Glad am I that your highness is so arm'd 
To bear the tidings of calamity. 
Like an unseasonable stormy day. 
Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores^ 
As if the world were all dissolv'd to ttars ; 
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So high above his limks swells the rage 

Of Bolingbroke, covVing your fearful land 

With hard bright steel, and hearts more hard than steel. 

White beards have arm'd their thin and hairless scalps 

Against thy majesty ; boys, with women^s voices. 

Strive to speak big, and clasp their female joints 

In stiff unweildy arms, against thy crown. 

The very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 

Of double fatal yew against thy state : 4 

Yea, distaff women manage rusty bills. 

Against thy seat both young and old rebel. 

And all goes worse than I have pow*r to tell. 

K Rich. Too well, too well, thou tell'st a tale so ill, 
"Where is the Earl pf Wiltshire ? where is Bagot ? 
What is become of Bushby ? Where is Green ? 
—No matter where ; of comfort no man speak* 
Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs. 
Make dusk our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth ! 
Let's chuse executors, and tal^ of wills ; 
And yet not so — ! — for what can we bequeath. 
Save our ^^posed bodies to the ground ? 
Our lands, our lives, and all, are Bolingbroke's, 
And nothing can we call our own but death : 
And that small model of the barren earth. 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bone?. 
For heav'n's sake, let us sit upon the ground. 
And tell sad stories of the death of Kings ; 
How some have been deposed, some slain in war ; . 
Sosie haunted by the ghost they dispossessed ; 
Some poison'd by their wives; some sleeping killed ;. 
All murder'd,-^For within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a King, 
Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic sits,. 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchi^e, b? fear'd, and kill with looks: 
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Infusing him with self and vain conceit. 
As if tSs flesh which walls about our life. 
Were brass impregnable ; aiid, humour'd thus. 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle walls, and farewel King ! 
Cover your heads, and mock not fiesli and blood 
With solemn rev'rence : throw away respect^ 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty. 
For you have but mistook me all this while. 
I live on bread like you, feel want like you ; 
Taste grief, need friends, like you : subjected thus, 
fibw can you say to me i am a King i 

Smakspsarb* 



CHAP. XIV. 

HOTSPUR AND GLENDOWER. 

Glen. SIT, cousin, Percy ; sit, good cousin Hotspur j 
For, by that name, a^ oft as Lancaster 
Doth speak of you, his cheek looks pale ! and with 
A risen sigh, he wishethyou in heav'n. 

Hot. And you in hell, as often as he hears 
Owen Glendower spoke of. 

Glen. I blame him not ; at my nativity. 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes. 
Of burning cressets ; know that at my birth. 
The frame and the foundation of the earth 
Snook like a coward. 

Hot. So it would have done 
At the same season if your mother's cat 
Had kittened, though yourself had pe'er been born. . 

Glen. I say, the earth did shake when I was born. 

Hot. I say, the earth then vvas not of my mind ; 
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If you suppose^ as fearing you^ it shook. 

Gleru The heav'ns were all on fire, the earth did Iren?* 
ble. / 

Hot. O, then the earth shook to see the heav'ns on fire. 
And not in fe^r of your nativity. 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions ; and the teenning earth 
Is with a kind of cholic pinchM and vex'd. 
By the inrprisoning of unruly wind 
Within her womb; which for enlargement striving 
Shakes the old beldame earth and topples down 
High towers and mass-grown steeples. At youf birth. 
Our grandam earth, with this distemperature 
In passion shook. 

Glen. Cousin, of many men 
I do not bear these crossings : give me leave 
To tell you once again, that at my birth 
The front of heav'n was full of fiery shapes ; 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clam'rous in the frighted fields : 
These signs have mark'd me extraordinary. 
And all the courses of my life do show, 
I am not in the roll of common men. 
Where is he living,, dipt in with the sea. 
That chides the banks of England, Wales, or Scotland, 
Who calls me pupil, or hath read to me ? 
And bring him out, that is but woman^s son. 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art. 
Or hold me pace in deep experiments. 

Hot. I think there is no man speaks better Welch. 

Glen. I can speak English, Lord, as well as you. 
For I was train'd up in the English court : 
Where, being young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty, lovely well. 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament ; 
A virtue that vvas never seen m you. 

HQt. Marry, and Vm gl?[d of it with all my heart. 
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1 had rather been a kitten, and cry mew ! 

Than one of these same metre-ballad mongers ! 

Vd rather hear a brazen candlestick turn'd. 

Or a dry wheel gratia^on the axle^ree. 

And that would nothing set my teeth on edge, > 

Nothing so much as mincing poetry ; 

»Tis like the forced gait of a shuffling nag. 

Glen. And i can call spirits from the vasty deep, 
HoU Why, so can I, or ?o can any man : 

But will they come when you do call for them.? 
Glen. Why, I can teach thee to command the devil. 
Hot. And I can teach thee, coz, to shame the devil. 

By telling truth ; Tell truth and shame the deviL 

If thou hast pow'r to raise him, bring him hither. 

And 111 be sworn I've power to shame him hence. 

Oh, while you live. Tell truth and shaiUe.the deviL 

Shakspeare. 



CHAP. XV. 

HOTSPUR READING A LETTER. 

^< BUT for mine own part, my Lord, I could be well 
'* contented to be there, in respect of the love I bear your 
'* house." He could be contented to be there ; why is 
he not then ? " In respect of the love he bears our 
house!'* He shows in this, he loves his own barn better 
than he loves our house. Let me see some mor^^-— 
** The purpose you undertake is dangerous/' Why, that 
is certain : it is daugerdbs to take a cold, to sleep, to 
drink ; but I tell you, my Lord fool, out of this nettle 
danger, we pluck this flower safety. ** The purpose 
** you undertake is dangerous, . the friends you have na- 
*' med uncertiain, the time itself iinsorted,and your whole 
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^' plot too light, for the counterpoise of so great an opr 
** position." Say 3'ou so, say you so ? I say unto you 
again, you are a shallow cowardly hind, and you lie.<— 
What a lackbrain is this ! By the Lord, our plot is a 
good plot as ever was laid ; our friends true and con- 
stant : a good plot, good friends, and full of expect- 
ation ; an excellent plot, very good friends. What 
a fro8.ty-«pirited rogue this is ! Why, my Lord of 
York commends the plot, and the general course 
of the action. By this hand, if I were now by this ras- 
cal, I could brain him with his Lady^s fan. Are there not 
my father, my uncle, and myself. Lord Edmund Mortimer^ 
my Lord of York, and Qwen Glendower ? Is there not, 
besides the t)ouglas i have 1 not all their letters to meet 
me in arms by the ninth of next month ? and are there 
not some of them set forwards already ? What a pagan 
rascal is this ! an infidel ! Ha ! you shall see now, in 
very sincerity of fear and cold heart, will he to the King, 
and lay open all our proceedings. O, I could divide my- 
self, and go to buffet8,for moving such a dish of skimmed 
milk with so honourable an action. Hang him, let him tell 
the King. We are prepared, I will set forward to night. 

Shakspears. 



CHAP. xvr. 

HENRY IV's SOLILOQUY ON SLEEP. 

iSOW many thousands of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! gf ntle Sleep, 
Nature's soft nurse, how have 1 frighti^ thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my ey^-fids down. 
And steep my senses in forgetfuhiess ! 
Why rather. Sleep, lay'st thou in smoaky cribs. 
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Upon uneasj pallets stretching thee. 
And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy dumber.; 
Than m the perfuto'd chambers of the great. 
Under the canopies of costly state. 
And luird with souRds>of sweetest melody ? 
O tfiou dull ^od, why lay'st thou with the vile 
in loath$<Nne beds, and leav'st the kingly couch 
A watch-case to a common larum-bell ? 
• Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 
Seal up the ship boy's eyes, and rock fats brains^ 
In cradle of the j:ude imperi<Mis surge ; 
And m the visitation of the winds. 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curlmg their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaPning clamours in the slippery shrouds. 
That, with the hurly, death itself awakes ; 
Canst thou, O partial Sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy m an hour so rude ; 
-And, in the calmest ^nd the stillest night. 
With all appliances and means to boot. 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy lowly clovni ; 
•Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown* 

Skakspear^ 



CHAP. XVII. 

HENRY IV. AND PRINCE HENRY. 

P- Henry. I NEVER thought to hear you speak agaim 
K. Henry. Thy wish was father,Harry, to that thoughts 
I stay too long hy thee, I weary thee* 
X)o8t thou so hunger for my empty chair. 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with my honours, 
Before 'thy hour be ripe? O foolish vouth ! 
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Thou seek'st the greatness that will overwhelm thee* 
Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind^ 
That it will quickly drop ; my day is dim. 
Thou hast stol'n that^ which afler some few hours^ 
Were thine without offence ; and at my death ' 
Thou hast seal'd up my expectation ; 
Thy life did manifest thou lov'd'st me not i 
And thou wilt have me die assured of it. 
Thou hid'st a thousand daggers in thy thoughts^ 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony hearty 
To stab at half an hour of my frail life. 
What ! canst thou not forbear me half an hour f 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyself^ 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear^ 
That thou art crowned^ not that I am dead. 
Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse^ 
Be drops of balm to sanctii^ thy head ^ 
Only compound me with forgotten dust ^ 
Give that which gave thee life unto the worms.* 
Pluck down my officers^ break my decrees; 
For now a time is come to mock at form ; 
Henry the fifth is prown'd ; up. Vanity ! 
Down, Royal state ! All you sage counsellors^ hence ! 
And to the English court assemble now^ 
From ev'ry region, apes of idleness : 
Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your scum : 
.Have you a ruffian that will swear ? drink ? dance ? 
Revel the night f .rob ? murder? and commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of ways i 
rBe happy, he will trouble you no more : 
England shall give him office, honour, mights 
For the Fifth Harry from curb'd licence plucks 
The muzzle of restraint ! and the wild dog 
Shall flesh his tooth on every innocent. 
.D my poor kingdom, sick with civil blowsr! 
When that my care could not vitith-hold thy riot, 
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'What wilt thou da when riot is thy care? 
O, thou wilt be a wilderness again. 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

P, Henry. pardon me, my Leige ! but fot my tears 
(The moist impiediments unto my speech) ' 
I had forestall'd this dear and deep rebuke^ 
Ere you with grief had spoke, and I had he^rd 
The course of it so far. There is your crown ; 
And he that wears the crown immortally. 
Long guard it your^-s ! If I affect it more. 
Than as your honor, and as your renown, - 
Let me no more from this obedience rise/ 
Which roy most true and inward duteous spirit 
Teacheth this prostrate and exterior bending. 
Heav'n witness with me, when I here came in. 
And found no course of breath within your Majesty, 
How cold it struck my heart ! If I do feign, 

let me in my present wildness die. 

And never live to shew th* incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purposed. 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, \ 

(And dead almost, my Liege, to think ^6u were) v 

1 spake tinto the crowd, as having sense. 

And thus upbraided it. The care on thee depending 

Hath fed upon the body ot.my father. 

Therefore thou best of gold art worst of gold ^ ^ 

Other, less fine in carat, ia more precious. 

Preserving life in med'cine potable : 

But thou, most fine, most honoured, most renowtk^ 

Hast eat thy bearer up. Thus, Royal Liege, 

Accusing it, I put it on my head. 

To try with it (as with an enamy. 

That had before my face murderM my father) 

The quarrel of a true inheritor. 

But if it did infect my blood with joy. 

Or swell my thought to any strain of prid^ 

If any rebel or vain spirit of niiBe 
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Did with the least affection of a welcome 
Give entertainmeot to the might of it : 
Let Heaven for ever keep it from my head^ 
And make me as the poorest luissal is. 
That doth with awe and terr(Mr kn/sel to it ! 

K. Henry, O my son ! 
Heav'n put into thy mind to take it hence. 
That thou might'st win the more thy father's love. 
Pleading so wkely in eiccuse of It. 
Come hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed ; 
And hear, I think,- the very latest counsel 
That ever 1 shall breathe. Heaven knows, my son. 
By what bye-paths, and indirect crpok'd ways 
I met this crown ; and 1 myself know well. 
How troublesoiile it sat upon my head* 
To thee it shall descend with better quiet. 
Better opinion, better confirmation : 
For all the soil of the achievement goes 
With me into the earth. It seem'd in me 
But as an honour snatchM with boist'rous hand^ 
And I had many living to uj^raid 
My grain of it by their assistances ; 
Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodshed. 
Wounding supposed peace. All their bold feats, 
Thou seest, with peril 1 have answered. 
For all my reign hath been but as a scene 
Acting that argument : and now my death. 
Changes the mode ; for what in me was purchased. 
Falls upon thee in a much fairer sort ; 
For thou the garland wear'st successively. 
Yet though thou stand'st more sure than I could do, ' 
Thou art not firm enough, since griefs are green ; 
And all my friends, which thou must make thy friends. 
Have but their stings and teeth newly ta*en out ; 
By whose fell working I was first advanced. 
And by whose power I well might lodge a fear, - 
To be again displaced ; which to avoid 
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I cut them off, and had a purpose now 

To leed out many to the holy land ; 

Lest rest and lying still might make them look 

Too near into my state. Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence born out^ 

May waste the memory of former days. 

More would I, but my lungs are wasted so. 

That strength of speech is utterly denyM me. 

How I came to the crown, O God, forgive ! 

And grant it may with thee in true peace live I 

P. Henry* My gracious Liege, 
You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me ; 
Then plain and right must my possession b^ ; 
Which I with more than with a common pain, 
'Gainst all the world, will rightfully maintain- 

Shakspeare. 
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CHAP, xviir. 

HENRY V. TO HL* SOLDIERS. 

WHAT'S he that wishes for more men from England ? 
My cousin Westmoreland ? No, my fair cousin. 
If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss ; and if to live. 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
God's will ! I pray thee wish not one man more.^ 
By Jove, I am not covetous of gold ; 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; ^ 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the mo«t onendiug soul alive. 

1x2 
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No^ 'faithj my Lord^ wish not a man from England : 

God*8 peace ! I would not lose so great aa honour^ 

As one man more, would share from me. 

For the best hopes I have. Don't wish one more : 

Rather proclaim it (Westmoreland) through my ho»t^ 

That he which hath no stomach to this sight. 

Let him depart ; his passport shall be made. 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse :. 

We would not die in that maai's company. 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is call'd the feast of Crispian : 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home. 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is nam'd. 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian: 
He that outlines this day, and sees old age. 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours.^ 
And say. To-morrow is Saint Crispian : 
Then will he str^ his sleeve, and show his scars. 
Old men forget ; yet shall not all forget. 
But they'll remember, with advantages. 
The feats they did that day. Then shall our names^ 
Familiar in their mouths as houshold^words, 
Harry the King, Bedford, and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glo'ster, 
Be in their flowing cups ffeshly remember'd. 
This story shall the good Man teach his son; 
And Crispian Cris}}ian shall ne'er go by. 
From this day to the ending of the world. 
But we in it shall be remembered ; 
We few, we happy few, we hand of brothers : 
For he to day that sheds his blood with me. 
Shall be my brother ; be he e^ef so vile. 
This day shall gentle his condition. 
And gentlemen in England, now a^bed. 
Shall think themselves accursM they were not here 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaksj 
That fought.witb us ^)on St. Crispian's Day. ^ 

SiiAKSPjGAHt, 
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CHAP. XIX. 

HENRY VL WARWICK AND CARDINAL 

BEAUFORT. 

K. Henry. HOW fares my Lord ? Speak, Beaufort, to 
thy Sovereign, 

Car. li thou be'st Death, I'll give thee EnglaQd's treas- 
ure. 
Enough to purchase euch another island. 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 

K* Henry. Ah, what a sign it is of evil life. 
Where death's approach is seen so terrible ! 

War. Beaufortj it is thy Sovereign speaks to theei^ 

Car* Bring me unto my trial when you will. 
Dy'd he not in his bed ? Where should he die ? 
Can I make men live whether they will or no ? 
Oh, torture me no more, I will confess 
Alive again ? Then show me where Jie is : 
I'll give a thousand pound to look upon him' 
He hath no eyes^ the dust hath blinded them ; 
Comb down his hair; look ! look ! it stands upright. 
Like lime twigs set to catch my winged soul. 
Give me some drink, and bid th* apothecary 
Bring the strong poison that I bought of him. 

JK", Henry. Q thou eternal Mover of the heav'tes. 
Look with a gejDtle eye upon this wretch ; 
Oh, beat away the busy meddling fiend. 
That lay^ streng siege i(into this wretch's soul. 
And from his bosom pu^ge this black despair. 
— Peace tQ his soul, if God's good pleasure be ! 
Lord Cardinal, if thou think'st on heaven*^ Miss, 
Holdup thine band, make signal of thy hope. 
He dies, and makf's no sign ! O God, forgive him. . 

War. So bad a death argues a monstrous fife. , 

K. Henry. Forbear to judge, for%we are sioners all. 
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Close up hiseyesj and draw the curtain close^ 
And let us all to meditation. 

SHiUeSP£ABX« 



WOLSEY AND CROMWELL, 

PToL FARE W!EL^ a long fdrewei to alt my greatness ! 
This is the state of man : to ^Ui^he puts forth . 
The tender leaved of hope ; tc-mor row blossoms. 
And bears his blushing honoui's thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-^ripening, nips his shoot ; 
And then he ^ts, as I do. I have ventur'd. 
Like little wanton boys, that swimi on bladders^ 
These many summers in a sea of gloi:y ; 
But far beyond oiy depth : my high blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me^ 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye ! 
I feel my heart new opened. Oh, how wretched - 
Is that poor maii that hang9 on princes' fovours 1 
There i^, betwixt that smile he would aspire to> 
That sweet aspect of princes, and his ruin. 
More pangs and fears than war or women have ; . 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 
Why, bow now, Cromwell t 

Crom. I have no power to speak. Sir. 

JVoL What,ama2'd 
At my misfortunes? Can thy spirit woniier 
A great man should decline ? Nay, if you weep>* 
I'm fall'n indeed* 
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Crom. How does your Grace ? ^ 

Wol. Why well ; i 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. ; 

I know myself novv, and I feel within me ; 

A peace above all earthly dignities ; j 

A still and quiet conscience. The king has cur'd^me, I 

I humbly thank his Grace ; and^ from these shouldlers^ 

These rum'd pillars^ out of pity taken 

A load would sii^ a navy, too much honour. 

O, Mis a burthen, Cromwell^ H\s a burthen. 

Too heavy for a man that hope\ for heav'n ! 

Crom. Vm glad your Grace has made that right usex>f it* 

Wot. 1 hope I have : I'm able now, methinks. 

Out of a fortitude of soul I feel^ 

T* endure more miseries and greater far. 

Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. * 

What news abroad ? ^ 

Crom^ The heaviest and the worsts 
Is your displeasure with the King* 
Wol. God bless him. 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Tboroad More Is chofen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

Wol. Thai's somewhat sudde n ■ ■ 
Eat he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his Highqess' favour, and do justice 
For truth's sake and his conscience ; that his bones, 
Wh«n he has run his coi^rse, and sleeps in blessings^ 
May have a tomb of orphan's tears wept on him ! 
What more ? 

Crom. That Cranmer is return'd with welcome ; 
Install'd Lord Archbishop of Canterbury^ 
Wol. That's news indeed. 
Crom. Last, that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the King hath in secrecy long married, 
Thi^ day was view'd in open as his Q.\ieen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice i^ qow 
Only abgut hex coronation* * * 
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JVol There was the weig* that pull'd me dbwa t 
Cromwell^ 
The King has gone beyond Ine;^'alI my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever. 
No sun shall ever usher forth my honour^j 
Or gild again the noble tioops that waited 
Upon rov smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 
I am a poor falPn man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the King, 
(That sun I pray may never set) I*ve told him 
"What and how true thou art ; he will advance thee : 
Some little memory of me will stir him^ 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cronawell, 
Neglect him not ; make use now^ and, provide 
Foi thine own future safety* 

Crom. O my Lordj 
Must I then leave jfou ? Must I needs forego 
So good, 80 noble^ and so true a master ? 
Bear witness^ all that have not heaits of iron^ 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves hi^ Lord. 
The King sbaU have my service ; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be your's. 

WoL Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries, birt thou hast forced me. 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the womian 
Let's dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Cromwell, 
And when I^am forgotten, as I shall be. 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard, say then I taught thee; 
Say, Wolsey, that onte rode the waves of glory. 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour. 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy masters mi^s'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruinM me : 
Cromwell, I charge thee, flings away ambition; 
"fiy that sm fell the aogeis ; bo w can maa thea 
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(Tho* th* image of his Mal^r) hope to win byU ? 

Love thyself last ; cherish .those hearts that wait thee ; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace^ 

To silence evious tongues. Be just and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy Country's, 

Thy God's, and Truth's ; then if thou fall'st, O CromwelU 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the King-t— -^ 

And pr'ythee lead me in ■■ — 

There take an inventory of all I have. 

To the last penny, 'tis the King's. My robe, ' 

And iny integrity to Heav'n, is all 

I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but serv'd my God with half the zeal 

I serv'd my King, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom. Good Sir, have patience. 

WoL So I have. Farewel 
The hopes of court ! My hopes in heaven do dwell. 

Shaksp^r. 



^ CHAP. XXI. 

LEAR* 

BLOW winds, and crack your cheeks ; rage, blow ! 
Tou cataracts, and hurricanoes, spout 
Till you have drench'd our steeples, drown'd the cocks 1 
You sulph'rous and thought executing sires. 
Singe my white head. And thou, all-shaking thunder. 
Strike flat the big rotundity o^ th' world ; 
Crack nature's mould, alt germins spill at once' 
That make ungrateful man ! 

Rumble thy belly full, spit Are, spout rain ! 
Nar.rain, v^yid, thunder, fire, are my daughten* 
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I tax not you, ye elen^ents, with unkindness ; 
I*4i€ver gave you kingdoms, call'd you ohildien ; 
You owe me no s.ubscription» Tbeji Jet fall 
Your horrible pleasure. — Here I stand your brave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despis'd old man ; 
But yet I call you'servile ministers. 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high engendered battles, 'gainst a he^^d. 
So old and white as this. Oh ! oh ! 'tis foul. 

Let the great gods. 
That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads. 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble thou wretch^ 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhip'd of justice! Hide thee, thou bloody band ;;j 
Thou perjure, and thou simular of virtue. 
That art incestuous ! caitifiT, shake to pieces 
That, under cover of convivial seeming. 
Has praetis'd on man^s life— Close pent-up guilts. 
Rive your concealing continents, and ask 
Those dreadful summoners grace ! I am a naan, 
Moie slnn'd against^ than sinning. 

ShAKSP£AR£« 



CHAP. xxn. 

MACBETH's SOLILOaY* 

IS this a dagger which I see before me, 
Th* handle tow'rd rtiy hand ? Come, let me clutch Ihee. 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art t^ou not, fatal vision^ sensible ' 
To feeling, as to -sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation 
Proceeding jfroia the heart-oppfessed brsin ? 
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I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. 



Thou marshai^st me the way that I was goiog; 

And 5uch an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fc^s o* th' other senses^ 

Or else worth all the rest-r^I see thee still ; 

And on the blade o' th* duSgeon, gouts of blood. 

Which was not so before. — There's no such thing.— 

It is the bloody business, which informs 

Thus to mine eyes.-— Now o'er one half the world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain'd sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate's offerings : and wither'd Murther, 

(Alarum'd by hi^ centinel, the wolf. 

Whose howl's his watch) thus with his stealthy pace. 

With Tarquin's ravishing Mrides, tow'rds his design 

Moves like a ghost.— Thou sound and firm-set eatlh. 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

The very, stones prate of my where-about : 

And take the present horror from the time, • 

Which now suiUwith it. — Whilst 1 threat, he lives—^ 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan^ fdr it is a knell 

Tiiftt suipmoii& thee to heaven or to hell. 

Shakspeare. 



CHAP. xxin. 

MACDUFF, SIALCOLM, AND ROSSE. _ 

""Macd. SEE who comes betel 
3dal. My* countryman ; but yet ITmow Km not, 
MacfL My ever gently cousin, welcome hither. 
, MaL I know him sow. Good Qod betimes removie 

KJk 
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The means that makes us strangers ! 

Rosse. Sir, Amen, 

Macd. Stands Scotland where it did ? 

Rosse* Alas, poor country ! 
Almost afraid to know itself. It<;ahnot 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave ; where nothings 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 
Where sighs and groans, and shrieks that rend the air. 
Are made not roark'd ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstacy ; the dead man's knell 
Is there scarce ask'd for whom, and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps; 
Dying or e'er they sicken. 

Macd* Oh, relation 
Too nice, and yet too true ! 

MaL What's the newest grief? 

Rosse. That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker. 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Macd* How does my wife ? 

Rosse* Why, well. — — 

Macd* And all my children? 

Rosse. Well too. 

Maod. The tyrant has not batter'd at their peace ? 

Rosse. No; they were at peace when I did leave 'em. 

Macd. Be not a niggard of your speech: how goes it ? 

Rosse. When I came hither to transport the tidings. 
Which 1 have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out. 
Which was to my belief witnessed the rather. 
For that I saw the tyrant's power a-foot : 
Now is the time of help ; your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, and make women fight. 
To doff their dire distresses. 

MaU Be't their eomfort, 
WeVe coming thither : gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward and ten thousand men^ 
An older, and better gotdier^ none 
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That Chri8te»fiom gives out, 

Rosse. Would I could answer 
This comfort with the like; but I have words 
That would be howled out in the desert air. 
Where hearing should not catch them. . 

Macd. What concern they ? 
The general cause ? or is it a iree grief^ * 
Due to some single breast ? 

Rosse. No mind that's lionest, . . - 
.But in it shares some woe ; though th6 main part 
Pertains to you alone, 

Macd. If it be mine. 
Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 

Rosse* Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever. 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound, . 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd. Hum ! I guess at it. 

Rosse. Yoiit castle is surprised, your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughtered; to relate the manner. 
Were on the quarry of these murther'd deer 
To add the death of you. i 

Mat. Merciful Heaven ! 
What, man ! jie'er pull your hat upon your brows. 
Give sorrow words ! the grief that does not speak. 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break, 

Macd. My children too ! 

Rosse. Wife, children, servants, all that could be found* 

Macd. And I must be from thence ! my wife kill'd too ! 

Rosse. Pve said. 

Mai. Be comforted. 
Let's make us med'cines Q||^r great revenge,- 
To cure this deadly grieflH| 

Macd. He has no chilc^m. — ^AU my pretty ones ! 
Did you say all ? what all ? oh, hell-kite ! all ? 

MaL Endure it like a man. 

Macd. I shall do so ; 
But I must also feel it. as a man. 
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I caaool but remember such things were^ 

That were most precious to me. Did Heav'n look oHj 

And would not take their part ? Sinful Macduff^ 

They were all struck for thee ! naught that I am^ 

Not for ttieir own demerits, but for mine. 

Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest them, now ! 

MaL Be this the whet-stone of your sword, let grief 
Convert to wrath ; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 

Macdn O, I could play the woman with mine eyes. 
And braggart with my tongue. But gentle Heaven! 
Cut short all intermission : front to front. 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself ; 
Within my sword's length set him, if he ^scape. 
Then Heav'n forgive him too ! 

MaL This tune goes manly. 
Come, go we to the King, our power is ready ; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instrument^. Receive what cheer you may ; 
The night is long that never finds the day. 

. SHAkiSP£AR£« 



CHAP. XXVX, 

ANTONY'S SOLILOaUY OVER CiESAR's BODY. 

O PARDON me, thou bleeding piece of earth ! 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers^ 
Thou art the ruins of the i^|H^ man 
That ever lived in the tide^lfeflmes. 
Woe to the band that shed this costly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, 
(Which, like dumb months, do ope their ruby lips. 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue) 
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A curse^shall ligbt upon the line of men ; 

Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife. 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 

Blood and destruction shall be so In use^ 

And dreadful objects so familiar. 

That mothers shall but smile, when they behold 

Their infants quarter'd by the hands of war; 

All pity choak'd with custom of fell deeds; 

And Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge, • 

With Ate by his side come hot from bell 

Shall in these confines, with a monarch's voice, ^ ^ 

Cry, Havocky and let dip the dogs of war. 

Shakspeark. 



CHAP. xxy. ^ 

ANTONYMS FUNERAL ORATION OVER CjfflBAR's 

BODY. 

Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your ears^* 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evU that men do lives after them ; . 
The -good is often interred with their boncfs ; 
Solet it be with Caesar J Noble Brtit us 
Hath told you, Caesar was ambitious ; ; ' 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the r«st> , 
fFor Brutus is an honourable man,- 
So are they f^ll, all bonoiirable men) 
Come I to speak ia Caesar '§ funeral. 
He was jny friend, failhfwt and just to me 5' 
But Brutus says, be was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable^ mant 
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He hftth brought many captives home to Roihe^ 

Whose raiiM>m8 did the general coffers fill ; . 

Did this ia Ceesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cry*d, Caesar hath wept ; 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 

'Yet Brutus says^ he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see, that on the Lupercal, 

1 thrice presented him a kingly crown ; 

Which he did thrioe refuse. Was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says, ye was ambitious ; . 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause. 

What cause with-holds you then to mourn for him ! 

O judgement! thou art fled to brutish beasts. 

And men have lost their reason. — Bear with me.— « 

My heart is in the coffin there with Capsar^ 

And I nrstit pause till it come back to me. 

Ifydk have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle: I remember. 
The first time ever Caesar put it on, 
'Tvva« on a summer's evening in his tent. 
Thai day he overcame the Nervi i - ■ 
Look ! In this place ran Cassius' dagger through |— 
See what a rent the envious Casca made. ■ 
Through this the well-beloved Btutus stabb'd ; 
And as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Gtesar followed it ! 
As rushiog out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knook'd, or no: 
For Brutus, as you know, was Coesar^s angel. 
Judge, oh ye gods ! how dearly Cae^r lov*d him ; 
This, this was the unkiiidest cut ftf iall; 
For wh^n the noble Caes^ saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong than txaitors' arms. 
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QLmMg vanquished him ; then burst his mighty heart : 
And, m his maritle muffling up his face^ 
Even at the base of Pompy's statuie. 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
Oh ! what a fall wa^ there, my countrymen ! 
Then I and you, and all of u« fell dc^wn. 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'ci over us. 
O, now you weep ; and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity ; these are gracious crops* 
Kind souls; what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Csesar^s vesture wounded ? look you here ! 
Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, by traitors. . 
Good friends, sweet friends, let me not sRr you up 
To any sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable. 
What -private griefs they have^ alas, I know not. 
That made them do It ; they are wise and honourable ; 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is : 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 
That loves my friend : and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him : 
For I have neither wit, nor words, not worth. 
Action nor utterance, nor the power 6f speech. 
To stir men's blood ; I only speak right on : 
I tell you that which you yourselves da know ; 
Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mbuths 
And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of C'<«sar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

StiLAKSPEARE. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

THE aUARREL OF BRUTUS AND CASSIUS. 

Cas. that you have vcrong'd me doth appear ia this. 
You have condemned and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letter (praying on his side. 
Because 1 knew the man) was slighted of. 

Bru. You wronged yourself to write in such a case^ 

Cas. In sueh a time a^^this, it is not meet * 
That ev'ry nice offence should bear its comment* 

Bru. Yet let me tell you, Cassius^ you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm^ 
To sell and mart your offices for gold. 
To undeservers. 

Cas. I an itching palm ? 
You know, that you are Brutus that spake this. 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Bru. The name of Cassius honours this corruption. 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its head. 

Cas. Chastisement ! ^ 

Bru. Remember March, the ides of March remember I 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice sake ? 
What villain touchd his body, that did stab, - 
And not for justice ? What, shall one of us. 
That struck the foremost man of all this world, . 
But for supporting robbers ; shall we now . 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes ? 
And sell the mighty meed of our large honour? • 
For so much trash, as may be grasped thus? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 
Than such a Roman. 

Cas. Brutus, bay not me, 
J»ll not endure it ; you forgot yourself. 
To hedge me in ; Ji am a soldier, 1, 



r' 
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Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to ; you are not, Cassius. 

Cas. I am. 

Bru. I 3ay, you are not. 

Cas. Urge me no more, I shall forget mysel f ■ ■ ■ 
Have mind* upon your'health-*— tempt me no farther. 

Bru. Away flight raan! ' 

Cas. Is't possible ? 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must I give, way and room to your rash choler? 
Shall I be frighted when a madam stares ? 

Cas. O gods ! ye gods ! must 1 endure all this ? 

Bru. All this P ay more. Fret till yoxxr proud 
heart break : 
Go, tell your slaves how choleric yeu are. 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge } 
Must I observe you ? mu*«t I stand and crouch 
Un^r your testy humour ? By the gods^ 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Tho* it do split you : for from this day forth, 
ril use you for my mirth, yea for my laughter^ 
When you are waspish. 

Cas. Is it come to this f 

Bru. You say, you are a better soldier ; 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true^ 
And it shall please me w«U. For mine own part^ 
J shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cas. You wrong me every way ■ y ou wrong me^ 
Brutus ; 
] said, an elder soldier, nor a better ; 
Did I say better i 

Bru, If you did, I care not. 

Cas* When Caesar liv'd, he dawt a^thus have mov'd 
me. 

Bru. Pea^e, peace^ you <arst not sa bave tempted 
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Cas. I durst not ? 

Bru. No. 

Cos. What ? durst not tempt bim ? 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 

Cas. Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do what I shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be sorry fofc 
There is no terror, Ciesius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me, as the idle wind. 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which yoii deny'd me ; 
For I can raise no money by vile means. . 
By heav'n, I had rather coin my heart. 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From thehar^ hands of peasants their vile trashy 
By any incRrection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions. 
Which you denied me ; was that done like Cassias ? 
Should I have answerM Caius Cassius so ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous. 
To lock such rascal counters from his friendi^ 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts. 
Dash him to pieces* 

Cas. I deny'd you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Cos. I did not — ^he was but a fool 
That brought my answer back.— Brutus hath rivM my 

heart. 
A friend should bear a friend'is infirmities. 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not. Still you practise them on me. 

C<zs. You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults^. 

Ca&» A friendly eye could never see such fatdts. 

Bru, A fhitt^rer's Would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus, 
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Cos* Come, Antany, and young Octavius, come ! - 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius 
For Cassius is a weary of the world 5 . 
Hated by one he loves ; brav'd by his brother ; 
Check'd by a bondman; all his faults. observed : 
Set in a notcrbook, learn'd,, and conned by rpte. 
To cast into my teeth: O, I could weep 

My spirit from mine eyes ! —There is my dagger^ 

And here my naked breast — within, a heart 

Dearer than Plutus* mine, richer than gold I 

If that thou n^ed'st a Roman's, tak€ it forth, 

I, that deny'd thee gold, will give my heart : 

Strike as thou didst at Caesar ; For I know. 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lovM'st him better 

Than ever thou lovM'st Cassius. 

Bru, Sheathe your dagger ; 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope f 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour* 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb^ 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; . 
Which much enforced, shews, a hastj spark. 
And straight is cold again, 

Cos. Hath Cassius liv'd 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood iil-teniper'd vexeth hfm ? 

Briu When I spoke that, Iwas ill-temper'd too. 

Ca^.; Do you confess so much? Give me your hand. 

Bru. And my heart too* 

Cos, O Brutus ! 

Bm. What's the matter ? 

Cas. Have you not love enough to bear with me. 
When that rash humour which my mother gave mej. 
Makes me forgetful? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius, and from henceforth 
When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think yout mother chides, and leave you so. 

Shakspjbare* 
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CHAP. XXVIX. 

OTHELLO AND lAGO- 



JAGO. MY noble Lord^« 



■b<M^ 



OTH. What dost thou say, lago? 

lAGO. Did Michael Caasio, when you woo^d my Lady, 
Know of your love? 

OTH. He did, from first to last ; why dost thou a$k ? 

lAGO. But for a satisfaction of my thougktt 
Ko farther harm. 

OTH. Why of thy thought, lago ? 

IAGO« I did not think he'd been acquainted with it. 

OTH. Oh, yes, and went between Us very oft. 

lAGO. Indeed ! 

OTH* Indeed ! ay, indeed. Discern'st 4hou aughtin that? 
Is he not honest ? 

lAGO. Honest, my Lord ? 

OTM. Honest ! aye, honest. 

lAGO. My Lord, for aught I khoiy. 

OTH. What dost thou think ? 

lAGO. Think, my Lord ! . • ■ ■ 

QTH- Think, my Lord ! Why by Heaven, thou ecbd'st 
me. 
As if there were some monster in thy thought. 
Too hideous to be shown. Thou dost mean somethinjg^; 
I heard thee say but now, '^ thou lik'st not that^"— 
When Cassio left my wife, \^'bat did'st not like f . 
And when I told thee, he was of my counsel. 
In my whole oourse of wooing ; thou cryM'st, " Indeetf^ 
And did'st contract and purse iby brow together^ 
As if thou then badst shut up in thy bram 
Some horrible conceit. If thou dost love me, 
5how me thy thought. - \ 

I AGO. My Lord, you know Move you. 

ora. I think thou dost : 
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Andy for I bnowj thou art full of love and honesty^ 
And weigh'st thy wordd before thou giv'^t them breathy 
Therefore these stops of thine fright me the more : 
For such things in % false disloyal knave. 
Are tricks^of custom ; but in a man that's just, 
Thgy're eold-dilations workkfig from i he heart. 
That passion canjQOt rule. 
' lAGO* For Michael Cassio, 
I dare be sworn, I think, thatlii? is honest. 

OTH. I think so too. 

lAGO. Men should be Avhat they seem; 
Or, those that be tiot^ would they might seem knaves. 

OTH. Certain ! men should be what they seem. 

XAGO. Why, then I think Gasso^ an honest mad, 

OTH. Nay, yet there's moi:e in this ; 
I pray the spaak to me as to thy thin1sin|p^ 
As thou dost ruminate : and give thy worst of thoughts 
The worst of words* 

lAGO. Grood my Lord, pardon me. 



yf Though I am.bound to every act of duty, 
' I am not bound to that all sli 



slaves are free to ; 

Utter my thoughts ! — ^Why, say, they're vile ^and fal?e s 

As Where's that palace, whereinto foul things^ 

SometQoes intrude not ? Who has a breast so pure 

But some uncleanly apprehensions 

Keep leets and law-days, ascl in sessions sit 

With meditations la wfiil ? 

OTH. Thou dost conspire agarost thy friend, lago. 

If thou but think'st him wrong'd, afvd -mak'st his ear 

A stranger to thy thoughts, 

, lAOG. I do beseech you. 

Think I^ perchance, am vicious in my gue^^ 

(Asy I confes8> it is my nature's plague 

To 'spy into abuse ; and oft my jealousy 

Shapes faults that are not) J intreat you then^ 

From ooe thai^o imperfectly conjects^ 

Your wisdom would not build yourself a trouble 

It 
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Out of my- scatter 'd 'ttnd, Hnsur^e. observaoee t 
It were sot for your quiet oor your good^ 
^(^' for my ro^bboodj b^e^ty, and.wisdoxn^ 
To let you know my thpugblik 

oi^H. Wl^t do^t.tbou mean? 

lAOO. Good name iq.mao Qr.vyooten^ myjieacXori^ 
Is the immediate Jewel of their souHt 
WhosteaTs my purse^teals tra^i ^tissooeltMig^iothuig; 
^Twaa minej 'tis hk^ aod ha». b«^m 91avq to Ihousaoiia -: ' 
vBut be that filches from me my good.oame^ ' 

> Robs me of that whic)i not enckheshim^ 
And mak?s n^ poor iodeed^ 

OTH. Ml know tt^ thought s . ■ ■ - i . 

lAGO* You caunQt^ tf my heart were lo jour baaif 
Kor shall not^ whilst 'tis i^. my. custody* 

OTH- Ha ! ^ 

lAOO. . Oh^ beware my Lord, of Jealousy . : ~ 

It is a green-ey'd monster, which doth.mocfc 
The meat it feeds on.' That cucJkqld lives in Uiss 
'%S^ho certain of his fete, loves not his. wronger ; 
But oh^ what damned mi^tes tells he o'er. 
Who 4oats,yet doubts ; suspecis, yet-strcn^ly.lpveaJ 

OTH. O misery ! ^ - 

lAGO. Poor aud contend is rich, and .rickieiMUgbi 
But riches endless, is as poor as winter, % 

To him that ever fears he shall be po<Mr« 
60^ Heav'n ! the souls of all my tribe defend . 
Fiom jealousy,! 

OTH. Why, why is tbia ? 
Think'st thou I'd make a life of jealousy? , 

To follo^ir stilt the changes of the moon 
With fresh susnipions ?-— 'Tis nottan^ake ma jealous. 
To say, my wilWis lair^ feeds well^ loves company^ 
Is free of speech, sing3, plays, and dances well: 
Where virtue is, these makfr more* virtuous* 
Nor from m\tw own weaifc metits will I draivu. 
The small^tfeafyor doubtof btfr.reiroHr 



For she had ey^iyzM thd$j^ toe. No, lago, 
iMlisee, bef ere I ddubt; when I doubt, prove ; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this, ^ 
Away at once with lore-or jealoiisy. 

lAGO. Pm glad of this ; for now I shall have reason 
To shew the love* and* duty that I bear you 
With franker spirit.' Therefore, «s Pm bound, 
Reeei^e it from' me* I speak not yet of proof, 
iiook to your wife, observe her wfll with Cassio ; 
Wear .your eye, "thus; nof5eelou»,j)or secure ! 
I vi^ould not have your free and' noble nature 
©ut of self-bounty be abus'd ; look t'o't. 
I know our country-dfeposition well ; 
In Venice they do let Heav*n see the prank* 
They dare not shew their Ikkisbands. 

OTH, Dost thou ^ay so ? - 

IA60. She did d^^i^e her father, fnarrytftg y<5u ; 
And wheu she 'seem*d to 4bahe j -aiHl fein* yoUr loo^^^ 
She lov'd them most; 

OTH. And 80 she did. ^ 

lAGo; Go too fhen ; 
She that, so young, coutd jgive out iuch Jk utekAng 
To seal her father^ *eyes iip> closte as oak 
fLs thought 'twas wi rc h c raft «!?-Biit I'm moeh to blame-; 
I humbly do beseech you of your pardoOj 
For too much loving you* 

OTH. I aiA bound to >^u foir ^vi^t. 
^ l^QO. I see 4bls hath a little dashM your spir|fs. 

OTH. Not a jot, not a jot. 

lAGO* Trust me^ I fear it bas: 
I hope you will consider what is spok^ 
Comes froftn my love. But I do see ybi|¥r fliotM-^-— ^ 
-I am to pray you, not to stram my apeech 
To grosser issues, not to lar^r reaob. 
Than to su^ton. 

oth: I will not. 

lAOO. JShould yqu do so, tny Jiord, 



# 
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My speech would fell into such v3e success. 

Which my thoughts aim not at« Cassio's my worthy 

friendj 
My Lord, I tee you*re mov^ d 

OTH* No, not much mov M 
I do not think but Desdamoaa's^honest. 

XAGO. Long live she so ! and long live you to think ^ I 

OTH, And yet how nature's erring^ from itself — ^ 

]ACo« Ay there's the point ! — as (to be bold with you) 
Kot to affect many proposed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 
*Whereto we see in all things nature tends : ' * 

Foh ! one may smell, in such, a will most Tank^ 
Foul disproportions, thoughts unnatural. 
But, pardon me, I do not in position 
Distinctly speak oT her ; though I may fear. 
Her wi]l,recoilh)g to her better judgment. 
May iall to match you with her country-forms^ 
And haply, so repent, ' ^ . 

OTH. larewel, farewel ; % :_' 

If more thou dost perceive, let i^e know mdr^- ; 
Set on thy wife, t* observe. Leave me, lagg, 

JAGO. My Lord, I lake my leave. 

OTH. Why did I marry ? r— — 

This honest creature, doubtless, . . 

i^ees, and knows more, much more, than he unfoMa. 

IA60. My Lord^i would I might intreat your Honour 
To scan this thing no furthf^r ; leavejt to lime : 
Altho' Mis fit that Cassio have his place, 
I'^or, surf, he fills it up with gr<*at ability; 
Yet if you please to hole} him off awhile. 
You shall by*^tbat perceive him and his means; 
Note, if your lady strain his entertainment 
With any strong or vehement opportunity ; 
Much will b^ seen in that* In the mean time> 
Let me be thought too busy in my fcrars, 
(As worthy cause I have to fear I am) 



vAtame wictt, Wa ^ 



AattlioM faer ttt^p I do bN6«eh your Hoftmnr. 
otH. Fear not ndy g6ifier»lA^m. 
lAoa. I once itiore take fii^ teais^. 






1 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

, HAM£BT'» SCHilLOdY ON HIS MOTHER'S * 

MARRIAGE. . 

OH diat this too solid fLeiOi wonld mell^ ' 
Tbaw^ and resoU ^Jtseif into a dew ! 
Or that the Everlastilrg had not fix'd 
His oaii6o tgaiost seli^slattghier ! 
How weacy^tftle^ fla^ ami anphtfitsAVj 
Seeiii ia me all the usva of this wcp*td t 
Fieon^t! oh' fie! 'tisan lioweeded garden^ . 
That. grows to seed-; <htngs rank^ and grostihi nature^ 
Possess it merely*. That it should, oomt; to Xhkt 
But too months dead !, naj^ not io inueh ; nol two ;«^ 
So excellent a. Ung^ fhat was^ to tfcis^ 
Hyperion to a s«ty^: so loving to my moAier^ 
That he permitted not the winds of heav'n . 
Visit her face too rotsghly. Heaven and earth ! 
Must I remember ! - why she would hang <m> bitb^ 
As if increase of «petite had grown 
By what it fed on ; yef within a tmmth^***-^ 
' Let me not think-^^^— frailty, thy name is woiiftan ! 
A little month ! or ere those shoes were old^ 
With which she followed my poorfather^s body. 
Like I^iobe, all tears^— — -Why she, ev»n she- 



■MM 



(0 HeaT'a I a beast that wants discdu/se of reyon, 
"^0^4 have mouro'd longer— jl^iatjried with mine unclje> 
My father's brother ; but no more like my father, 
LL2 . 
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Than I to Hercules* Within a m^nth ! ' ■ ■ 

Ere yet the salt of most uorighteous tears 

Had left the flushing in her galled eyes^ 

She married— —*0h, most wicked speedy to post 

With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! 

It is not^ nor it cannot come to good. 

But break, my heart, for I must ht^d xpy tonguer 

SaAK$P£A&B. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

« 

HAMLET AND GHOST. 

Earn. ANGELS and ministers of grace defend uai 
iBe thou a spirit of healthy or goblin damn'd^ 
Bruig with thee airs from heav'n, or .blasts from hell^ 
Be thy intent wicked or charitable^. 
Thou eomlBt in such a questienaUe shap^^. 
That I will speak to thee. 1*11 call thee Hamlet^ 
King, Father, Royal Dane t oh ! answer me ! 
Let me not burst in ignorance ; but teU> 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearsed in earth, 
Hgve burst their eearments I why the sepidchi^. 
Wherein we saw thee quietly mujenHij 
Ha^h op'd Ms ponderous and marble jaws. 
To cast thee up again ? What may this mean \ 
That thou, dead corse, again in complete steely 
Revist'st thus the glimpses of the moon. 
Making night hiedous, and us fools of nature 
So horribly to ahake our dispositi(m 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls f 
Say, why is this? wherefore? what shall we :do|^ 

Ghost* Mark me,'" ^ '^"" 
. Ham! I wilU 



Gftoit. Mj^ hour is almost come. 
When r to sulphurous and tormentmg ^mes 
Mbst render up myselC 

Ham. Aias^ poor Ghost ! ^ 

Ghost. Pity me not, but lend thy sertous heariag 
Tawhat I shall unfold. 

Hctau Speak/ l«in bound to hear. 

GhosU So art thou to revenge whea thou shalf bear. 

ffanuyVhsitl 

Ghost. 1 am thy father's spirit ;. 
Doom'd for a certam term^to walk the night. 
And for the day, confined' to fast in fire : 
Till the foul crimes done 19 my days of nature. 
Are burnt and purg'd away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul,, freeze-thy.young >tood. 
Make thy two eyeS| like stars, stait from their ^pherei^ 
Thy knotty and combined locks to part. 
And each particular hair to stand on end . . 
Oke quilts upon the fretful porcupine :*- 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of fl«sh andUopd ; list,,list^ o1i> list ! 
If thou did'st ever thy dear» father love " i i^ i 

Ham. heav'n ! 

Ghost. Kevenge his foul and most umiatural murtl^ 

Ham. Munher? 

Ghost. Murther.most fod^ as in. the. best it is 1 
But this, most foul, strange and vmnaturaL 

' Ham. Haste me to know- it, that I,: with wlUgs as swift 
As medilation, or the thoughts of love^ 
May fly to my renienge. 

Ghost. I find thee apt ^ 
' And duller should*st Ibou be^ than the fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe's wharf, 
Would':St thou not stir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear ) 
HTis giv'n o^t, that, sleeping in my orchard,^ 



A terptnt ttung me. Sb the whole ear of DealNtl; 
It by a forged prbcets of my death , 

Raakly abus*d: but know, thou noble yottth^ 
The serpent that did sting thy fiither^s life. 
Now wears his crown. 

Ham. Oh, my prophetic soul! niy imc)e! 

Gkosi. Ay, that iacestuoiiS| that adulterate ie^n^ 
W%tk witdieraft of bis wit, with tn^roui g^8> 
( wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power x 

So to seduce f) won to fa4 shanieful lust > ' 
The will of my most seeming tirtiicms queen* ^ 
Oh Hamlet, what a fiii&ig (m was there ! * 

But soft I methinks ! scant the morning ai r ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . i n . t * 
Brief kt me be : Steeping wItMn mine of^Aiairdj 
My custom always in the siltemooi^-. 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle sfole 
*Witfi Juice of eursed ebony in a phia^ ^ 
And im the porohea of mine ear did poar: 

The kperous dtstRment ^ * » - 

Thus was I, sleeping, by^ brottier's tiand. 

Of life, of crown, of qu^n, at once hereH i 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my .sin ; 

No reck'nin^ made ! bu^ asnt to my aeootmt « 

With aH myiffiperfeetk>iis^n m^ head ; 

Ham. Oh horrible ! oh horrible! most hetrSilet 

Glufit, U itMm hast .nature 4d thee, feiear it nol } 
Biit howsoever \htki pursu'st this aety 
Taint not thy mind, nor ki^y ionl cfontH^ 
Against thy motter aught-; leave her to heav^fi^ 
And to th^ fborns that in her bosom^ lodge. 
To prick and sting her. Fare i^e well at once t 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near. 
And 'gins to pale his ineffectual firew 
Adieu, adieu, adieu: remember mei^ * "^ 

if am.. Oh, ail you host of heav'n ! oh earth ! what else 1 
And shall 1 eoopk heU? ob fie I hold m}i^heartl . 
And you, my smews, grow aol vnalaiit<o4d ; 
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Btot beiir m^ stiflfly up. Remember thee ! . 
Ajf thou poor ghost^ while memory hol<i8 a seat > 
In this <tifitracted globe ; remember tbee ! 
Yea> from the tablet of my memory 
I'U wipe away all4rivial fond records^ 
All saws of book$^ all forms, all pressures pas|^ 
That youth and obseivatioD copied there ; 
And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the bod% and volume of my brain, . 
Unmixed with baser matter. 

SHAKSPILAE2. 



CHAP. XX2f . 

HAMLFPa SOLILOaUY ON DEATH. 

TO be J or not to be ?.«*that-is the question^-* 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind. ta suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous f<7ttine. 
Or to take arms against a jea of trouides, 
,And by opposing end them?—- To die, to. sleep— 
Ko morei^nd by a sleep, to say, we end 
The heart-adie^ and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh Is heir to ;— ^Tis a consumifiatioti 
'Devoutly to be wished. To die— to sleep-— 
To sleep ! perchance to dream i — ay, ther€f*sthe itib; 
For in that sleep of dea^ what dreams may eome. 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 
Must give* us pause,— -—There's the respect 
That makes calamity ^so long Ufe<: 
For who would bear the whips and scorns o^h' time, 
Th' oppressor's wrong, the proud man's eomtumely. 
The pangs of despis'4 love, the law's delay. 
The insolanee of-«0ice, aiKl the spurns 



B9d Tjetasnc Tmcts* * 

That patknt merit oftfa* unWortby takers \ 

When lie him»e)f mi^t hi»9iwem« make I 

With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear^ !l 

To groan and sweat undei* alveary life ; j 

But that the dread of something ai^er death | 

(That uodiicovec'd country^ from whose boume J 

No traveller returns) puzzle the vviU ; 
And makes os rather bear those ills wehfl¥«9 
Than fly to others tbtft we 'know not of? 
•Thus conscience does make cowamis'of ws all; 
Attd thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought; 
And enterpri)$es of great pith and moment^ 
With this regard their -cufrants^urn awry,* 
And lose the name of action. 

SBAKSPJUkRt. 



CHAP. XXXT. 

soLiLoai^y OP ths king in hamust. 

OH ! my oiesoe is rank^ it smells to beav^^ 
It hath the primal^ eldest cnree <i^n*t ; 
A brother's miMKier— — Pray I eannol x \ 
Tha)2gh inclinalioB be a^ ahar^ as 'twill. 
My Wronger guilt defeats my strong intetil ; 
And tik« a man to double biUsness boi«Qdj 
I stand in pause where I shall first begia^ 
And both n^I^ot. What if .this cursed band 
Were thicker than itself with brother's Uood^? 
Is there not rain enough in tbe aweet heav'ot 
To wash it white as snow^? Whereto serif es nerey. 
But to confront the tisage of offence ? 
And whales in prayer^ bal tbis tw^l^ fora*«. 



To be forestalled ere we come' to fall^ 

Or pardoo'd being down?— -—Then l?tt: look iip; 

My fault is pa8tr-----*Bitt'ob> what, form of prayer 

Can serve my turn? ForgiviB m^my fcml ipai4e»l ' - ■■ 

That cannot be^ su|ob I am stilljio&9es$'d 

Of those effects for which. I did m.e murder. ^ 

My crown^ mine own ambition^ and my qveen. 

May one be p^rdon'd^and rertain th^ dfltoeiK'? 

In the corrupted, currents- of this world/ 

Offence's gilded had may. shove- by jufitioe;' 

And oft 'tis seen^ the wicked-prize itvelf- 

Buys out the laws, fiat tia^ot so ab(^ve. 

There is no shufBing; there the acXioafWsB 

In its true' nature^ and we ourselves compelN^ 

Ev'n to the teeth and forehead of oiirfaidtej. 

To give in evidence.. What then ?. what rests? 

Try what repentance ca6 : what can it -Hot? . 

Yet what can it, whon one cajnaot r^>^t I 

Oh wretched state ! oh bosom blaeip^as death! 

Oh limed soulj that^ struggling to be iree> 

Art snor« engag'd I Help^ angels ! make assay t 

Bow^ stubborn knees ; and^ hearty with: strings oi sterf^ 

Be soft a^ sinews oC the new<borol)abe I 

All may be welK . >^ . 



CHAP; XXKn^ 

ODE ON St. CECILIA'S DAlT. 



DESCEND, ye Nine ! descend and sing-j 

The breathing ipstuments inspire. 
Wake into voice each silent* string. 
And sweep the soundmg lyre I 
In a sadly-plea^mg str£in 
Let be warbLng'hite complam*: 



> 
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Let the loud trumpet aound. 
Till the roofs all around 
The shrill echoes rebound : 
While in more iengthen'd notes and slow 
The deep^ majestic^ solemn organs blow. 
Hark ! the numbers iofi andclear^ 
Gently steal upon the ear ; ~ ' 
Now louder and yet louder risej 
And fill with spreading rounds the skies ; 
Exulting in triumph now swell the bold notes. 
In broken air trembling, the wild music floats ; 
TiUj by decrees remote and small. 
The strains decay, ~ 
^d melt away 
I In a dying, dying fall. 

By music, minds an equal temper irnow^ 
Nor swell too high, tjor sinl^ too low. 
If in the breast tumuUnous joys arise. 
Music her soft assuasifve voice a;^Iies ; 
Or^ when the soul is pressed with cares. 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. 
"Warriors she fires with animated^ sounds : 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds : 
Melaneboly lifts her head, 
Morpheus rouses from his bed. 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 
Ltdt'ning Envy drops her snakes; 
Intestine war no more our Passions wage. 
And giddy Factions hear away their rage. 

But when our country's cause provokes to arnis. 
How martial music every bosom warms ! 
So when the first bold vessel dar'd th^ seas. 
High on the stern the Thracian r&is'd his strain^ 
While Argo saw her kindred trees 
Descend from Pelion to the maUt* 
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Transported de mi-gods stood 'robcid^ 
And men grew heroes at the sounds 

Enilam'd with glory's charms : \ ^ 

Each chief bis sev'n^d shield displayed, . » 
And half unsheathM the shining blade: 
And seasy and tocks^ and skies*rebound 

To arms ! to a^ms ! to arms! 

But when thro' all th' infernal bounds, ^ 

Which flaming Phlegethon surrounds, • 
Love, strong as Death, the Poet led 
To the pale nations of the c^ad. 
What sounds were heard. 
What scenes appeared. 

O'er all the dreary coasts f ^ 

Dreadful gleam^ 
Dismal screams. 
Fires thai glow. 
Shrieks of woe^ 
Sullen moans. 
Hollow groans. 
And cries of tortur'd ghosts ; * 
But hark! he strikes the golden tyre; 
And see ! the torturM ghqsts respire. 
See, shady forms advance ! 
* Thy stone, O Sisyphus, stands still, 'i 

Ixion rests upon his wheels ^ ^ 

And the pale spectroc d%nce .1 
The furies sink upon their iron bNi^ 
And snakes uncurN hang listening roimd their headfi« 
By the streams that ever flow. 
By the flagrant winds that Mow 

O'er th* Elysian flo w'rs ^ 
By those happy soul who dweU 
In yellow meads of AtjJiiMtfd^ 
Or Aimi^v^t^e tow'rsr; 



By the hero's wmti jhades, 
Glkfoiig thro* th9 gioomy gladea ; ' 
Tfy the youths that dy'4 fior love^^ 
Wood'ring in the myrtle grove^ 
Restore, restore £|jkiiydiee to life ; 
i)h lake the HusbaDd, or return the '^ife ! 
He sung, wi hell eomeoled 

To hear the Poet's prayer s 
Stern Proserpine relented, 
"And gave him hack Uie hSr>t 
Thus song-eovld prevail 
O'er death ^md o'er beHj 
A conquest how hard, and how 
Tho* fate ha4 ifMt hound her 
With Styx Jwe times round her. 
Yet music and love were yietomns; 






Biit seon, too 8oo%liie4ov«r turns hjs eyes: 

Again she falls, again die diei]» she dies ! 

How wilt thou i^^m the &tal flitters mow i 

Ho crime was thinei if ^Jtis no crime to liveit 
Now under hanging mouniaiDfli ^ * ^^ 
Beside the falls of fountaioi^v^' j: ir* -. 

' Or where Hebrus wanders. 
Rolling in meanders 

All alone, 
Unheard, unknown. 
He makes his moan ; 
And calls her ghost; 
For ever, ever, ever lost j 
Now with furies surrounded. 
Despairing, confounded. 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amidst Rhodope's snows^ ^ 
See, wild as the winds o'er the dl^sart fie ffies J 
iiark ! Hsemus resojunds with the Bi^cbanals 

t Ah see^ he diesl 






» » . • 
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Tet even in death Eurydioe he twig, 
'Eurydice still trembled on his tofigue, 

Euqrdice the woods^ " 

Eurydice the floods 
Eurydice the rocks^ and hollow mountains lung. ' \ ' 

Music the fiercest grief can et^rn^^ '■ ^^ 
And fate^s severest rage disarm. « ' 
Music can soften pain to ease^ 
And make despair aod madness p!eas^ :^ ' 
Our joys below it can improve^ • 
And antedate thetliss above. 
This the divine Ceicilia founds 
And to her Maker's praise ^onfityd the sound. 
When the full organ joini the tuneful qui^e^ 
Th> immortal pow'rs incline their ^ear : t - 

Borne on their swelling notes our soulg aspirej 
While solemn airs improve the siicred ftre ; 
And angels lean from beav'n to hear* 

Of Orpheus now no more let poets tellj, 
To bright Cecilia greater pow^ is giv'o ; 
His numbers raised » ahfide firoai heU^ 
Her*8 lift the send to heav'iiti 

PoPf. 
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CRAP. XXXllI. 

ALEXANDER'S PEAST. 

'TWAS at the roytl feaat, for Persia woa 
By jPhiK|p'6 warlike isob ;^ 
Aloft in awful state 
The go<l-like hero sate 

On his inipenal throne ; 
His valiftnt peers were plae'd around ; 
Their i3rows withVoies and with myrtle bound : 

So should desert in arms be erowo'd. 
The lovely Thais by his side 
Sat^ like a bloomng eastem bride, ^ 
In flowV of youth and beauty's pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair ; 
"None but the brive^ 
None but the brave. 
None but the brave deserves the fair« 

*Timotheu8 plac'd'onhtgh 

Amid the tuneful quire. 

With flying fingers touch'd4he' lyre. 

The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
. And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove ; 
Who left.hia blissful seats above, y 
Such is^the pow*r ormighty Iqvel 
A dragon's fiery form bely'd the god 
Sublime on ratiant spheres he rode. 

When he to fair 0!yn>pia pressed. 
And stampM ai> image of himself, a sov'reign gf the world ^ 
The lisl'iiing crowd admire the lofty sound; 
A present deity, they shout around, 
A present deity, the vaulted roofs rebound : 



\ 
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With ravish'd ears 
The monarch hears^ 
Assumes the gtdf 
.Affects to nod. 
And seems to shaice the q)bf res. 

The praise of Bacchus then^ the sweet rouinciaa sung ; 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young : 
The jolly god in triumph, corner ; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ; ' 

Flttsh'd with a purple grace' 
He shews bis honest face. 
Now give the hautboya breath ;. he comes, he comes ! 
Bacchus ever fair and ypang. 
Drinking joys did first ordain :> 
Bacchua' bleastngs are a treasiir»]|. 
Drinking is the iKiidier's pleasare*^ 
Rich the treasun^ 
Sweet the pleasure-;; 
Sw^eet is pleasure after painw 

* ' ' - ■ , 

Sooth'd with tiie sound, the king grew vain ;: 
Fought all his battles o^r again ; 
^d thrice, he routed all-bk. foes ; and: thrtoe he 3lew the 
slaiUi 
The master saw the madness rise ;. 
His gldwing cheeks^, his arxknt ey€$^^ 
And whiJe he heaven and earth defyM 
Changed his hand, and t^eck'd his* p;id««. 
He ohose a^ mournful muse * 

' Soft pity to infuse:. 
^He,8u^ Darius great aad gooS^ 
By top se.vere a fate,. 
'lalVn, falPn, fali'n, \ 

Fall^ from bis high estate^ . 
And welVxing in. bis blood i - 
M m 2 . . 
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Deserted at his utmost need^ 
By those hi? former bounty fed. 
On the bare earth expos'dhie lies, 
With not a friend to clo$e his eyes 

With downcast lock the joyless victor fate^ 

RevoWiQg in his altered soul . 

The various tornf of fate below ; \ 

And now and then a sigh he stole ; 
- And tears began to iow. 

The mighty master smil^d^ to see 
That love was in the next degree : 
'Twas but a kindred soul to move r 
j?or pity melts the mild to love. . - 41 

Softly sweet in Lydian measuresj 
Soon be soothM his soul to pleasures. 
War he sung Is toil and trouble ; 
Honour but an empty buble ; 
Never endinjg, still beginning, 
lighting still, and siill destroying : 

if the world be worth thy winning, 
*Tbink, 0,'think it worth enjoying! - 
Lovely Thais sits besidl thee, 
Take the good the gods provide thee *" » ■ ■ " 
The many rend the skies with loud appkuise ; 
So love was crown'd, but music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal hi^ pain, 
Gaz'd on the fair. 
Who causHi his care. 
And sigh'd and look^, sigh'd^nd look'd 
Sigh'd and loQ|:*d, and sighM again ; 
At length, with love and wine at cttice opprfjps'd^ 
The vanquishM victor sunk upon ber breast. 

Now strike ^he golden lyre again ; 

And louder yet, and yet a louder strain,'* 

Break his bands of sleep asunder. 

And rouse him, Ifte a rattlipg peal of thundex. 



Hark^ Ha'tk^ the hortii «ovai4 
Has rais'd up his head ; - 

As awak'd from the dead^ . 

And amazM , he sflires arotr&d* 
Revenge^ revenge^ Timotheus cries^^ 
See the furies arise^' 
See the snakes that they rear^ ' 

How they hiss In the gAt, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
Behold a ghastly band^ 
Each a torch in his hand. 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle \irere rimin. 
And unburyM remun 
Inglorious on the plain ; 
Give the veiigeiinc« due 
To the valiant cjrew. 
Behold, how they toss theit torvhe* cor high. 
How they point to the Persian al^des, 
And glittVing teinple^ of ttefBriiOStile gddai^^-** > 

The princes applaud, with a ferkms^joy ; 
Ani the King seiz'd a flambeau, with zeeA to destroy ; 
Thais led the way, ' . .' 

To light him ta hid pf<y» 
And, like another Hden^^ftred aaotk^ Tfojr. ^ 
Thus, long ago. 

Ere heaving bellow^ tescrn^ to blw^^ 
While organs yet were Aiute ; 
Timotheus to his breathing flute 

And sounding lyre, - * ^ 

Could swell the sosnt to ragm, ^r kiodle toll dcsfrt^ 
At last divine Ceeilia came,. 
Inveutress of the t^>cai tt^me ; 
The sweet enthusiast, from^hel* »siored store, 
£nlarg*d the former narrow bounds. 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
^itb nature's mother-wit, afiti arti unknown before* 
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